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Why did journeymen have to spend several years traveling? Was a baker's 
life an easy one? How did the term “baker's dozen” originate ? 


Your Daily Bread 


A dramatic story of its history 


5. BREAD IN THE MIDDLE AGES 


Guilds for bakers were first set up by the 
Romans. But it is doubtful that they were 
the same type of well-organized guilds 
which flourished in mid-European coun- 
tries and in England after the year 1100. 

A young man who wished to become a 
baker during the Middle Ages found it 
somewhat difficult. The bakers’ guild set 
up certain qualifications which an aspir- 
ant had to meet; mainly, that he be of 
ood birth, First he had to work in a local 
mkery as an apprentice for two to three 
years. Then he became a journeyman — 
which, in those days, meant just exactly 
that. He journeyed from country to 
country across Europe to study oa ob- 
serve various methods of baking. He was 
required to spend from three to five years 
at this endeavor to “season” him, to help 
him become a better baker. 

At least, that was what the master 
bakers said. Their real reason, however, 
was to send journeymen away from home 
in hopes they might find occupations 
elsewhere, and thus leave the baking pro- 
fession uncrowded in their own cities. 

One story goes that Pietro, a journey- 
man baker from Italy, struck out from 
home never to return. A relative, years 
later, discovered Pietro in a small English 
village happily engaged as a silversmith. 
This was the exception, though. 

Even when a journeyman became es- 
tablished as a recognized baker, he found 
it pretty hard going. He was limited in 
his help. He spent long hours standing 
before his hot oven. And, as is often true 
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today, he had to work many hours at 
night in order to have ready fresh, hot 
rolls and bread for breakfast tables. He 
lived and slept in his shop. His diet con- 
sisted almost entirely of his own bakery 
—. And in England, Parliament care- 
ully regulated the prices of bread and 
placed severe penalties upon those bakers 
who unreasonably saked prices. 

There were many curious regulations 
governing the bakery practice in England, 
which was typical of European countries 
during the Middle Ages. One of these 
was that bread was graded according to 
the fineness of the fiour. 

The finest and whitest bread was known 
as simnel bread, or pain demayn, from 
Panis Dominicus, meaning the Lord’s 
bread, as upon each loaf was impressed a 
figure of the Savior. Only the very 
wealthy could afford this bread. 

The second quality was wastel bread 
used by the more prosperous members of 
the middle class. The name of this bread 
came from the French, which was the 
official language of Norman England 
during the 12th century. 

Next came a slightly inferior quality 
called lightbread, French bread (not as we 
know French and Vienna bread today), 
or puffe. Still lower in the scale was a 
bread called cochet which bore a special 
seal or mark of identity. A shade lower 
than this was tourte, a twisted bread in 
general use among the poor people. 

Then came black bread corresponding 
to the schwartzbrod and pumpernickel of 
the Teutonic countries. And finally the 
bottom was reached in horse bread, of 























which the principal ingredients were 
ground-up beans and peas. 

This wide variety of bread was often 
distributed by women in England who 
peddled it from house to house. These 
door-to-door salesladies would pay for 
only 12 loaves, yet receive 13. The extra 
loaf became the seller's profit. Hence, 
the expression “a baker's baa” for the 
number 13 came into use. 

Baking as a profession is centuries old. 
Bread through the ages has been the 
Staff of Life. And today, penny for penny, 
enriched bread provides more of the 
things our bodies need—more gener- 
ously —than any other food. 

This year, 1951, is the 10th Anni- 
versary of enriched bread, and the en- 
richment program has been hailed by 
leading doctors, scientists, and nutrition- 
ists as one of the most significant 
contributions to better health in our 
generation. Because bread is our most 
important food, the Bakers of America 
are presenting its dramatic history in a 
series of sketches for your classroom use. 


NEXT MONTH: Bread in the 
New World 
BPD 
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ENRICHED BREAD 
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Here’s how 
America’s coal is mined 


2. Huge shovels like this, some of 
them ten stories high, uncover near- 
the-surface coal—taking up in one 
bite enough earth and rock to fill an 
ordinary room. 


1. The whirling steel teeth of this 
giant cutter slice into the solid coal 
seam, blocking out tons of coal for 


The days of the pick and shovel are gone from America’s coal 
easy removal. 


mines. Today's coal miner is actually a highly-skilled machine opera- 
tor—working in an efficient “factory,” both aboveground and under- 
ground, 


Coal mining has become almost entirely mechanized, High-speed 
machines cut and drill the coal, Loading machines scoop it up. Huge 
rubber-tired shuttle cars carry it away to fast-moving conveyor belts 
which lift the coal to the surface preparation plant. 


This modern way of mining coal has made coal mining not only 

safer, but far more productive. The output per-man-day of the 

American miner has risen 32% since 1939—one of the greatest effi- 

ciency gains in American industry. Hundreds of millions of dollars 

are invested each year in modern machinery, new mine properties, 

ety and preparation plants, The result is that America’s coal industry is 
economically and dependably meeting the nation’s huge demands 


| asi P. i for coal. 
er ae ~_ Right now, and for the future, America can count on coal! 
AF=- 


Bituminous Coal Institute, Educational Dept. ST 
Southern Building, Washington 5, D. C. 
3. Row coal is washed, sized, graded, and Please send me your EDUCATIONAL KIT Containing 
Seecited te thls modem preporation plant to free teaching aids on bituminous coal. This packet 
give increased efficiency and greater valve. includes special materials for the teacher, with 
specimen copies of items available for classroom 
distribution, including the new illustrated booklet, 
“The Bituminous Coal Story,” and the latest U.S.A, 
Coal Map 
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A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION a y fone. State— 
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) A Our Corner 


We were amused, the other day, 
across a short piece by 
Katherine Brush, who 

took time out to put down in black 
and white some well-remembered pedanticisms. 


to come 
authoress 


Without a doubt today’s children are offered a curriculum 
far broader than in the “good old days.” But have you 
ever wondered how much of what you teach will remain 
firmly entrenched in your students’ gray matter 20 years 
hence? 

Miss Brush recalls: 

The square of the hypotenuse is equal to the sum of 

the squares of the other two sides, The French are a 
gay people, fond of dancing and light wines. Italy is 
shaped like a boot. The Allegheny and Monongahela rivers 
meet at Pittsburgh to form the Ohio River. Sherman said 
war was hell. Keats and Shelley were poets, and one of them 
was drowned, “We come to bury Caesar, not to praise 
him.” 
Ponce de Leon 
All Gaul is divided into three parts. 
The sun never sets on the British Empire. Je suis, tu es, 
il (or elle) est. “What is so rare as a day in June?” 
Two negatives make an affirmative. Hic, haec, hoc. 


The Chinese discovered gun powder. 
discovered Florida. 


Wh ly “yy 


This is the forest primeval, the murmuring pines and 
the hemlocks. Henry VIII had six wives, one of whom was 
Anne Boleyn. Providence is the capital of Rhode Island. 
Tempus fugit. The Battle of Hastings, 1066. | before E 
except after C. 

“Still sits the schoolhouse by the road.” There are 5,280 
feet in a mile, Manhattan Island was bought from the 
Indians for $26 and some beads. In 1492 Columbus sailed 
the ocean blue. “For I'm to be queen of the May, mother.” 
Amo, amas, amat. The area of a circle equals—er— 


Chuckle Corner Coming Up! 


Share your smiles with Scholastic Teacher readers. Do 
amusing incidents happen to you and your students to 
brighten classroom routine? Send a brief account to the 
Editor for the new Chuckle Corner column. 


Need help for planning a Book Bazcar? Sug- 
gestions aplenty in this issue's special book 
section, page 29-T. Use the Free Materials 
coupon, page 54-1, (or coupons throughout the 
magarine). 
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What to do 
a3 Bocce 


GO [atitiand, 


Begin your next year’s vacation right away... 
start planning now for the good times you'll have 
in Canada in °52! So choose your Maple Leaf 
tour here... and let Canadian National help you 
arrange your trip-of-a-lifetime. Days, routes, dol- 
lars can be tailored to meet your needs. And 
remember, many of these Canadian vacation areas 
are winter playgrounds, too! 


You can find out about 
Canada’s 10 Top Vacations 
at any Canadian National Office 


1. Across Canada — Mighty Mt. Robson from the 
“CONTINENTAL LIMITED”, 2. Alaska Cruise 

Snow-capped mountains along 1000-mile Inside 
Passage. 3. British Columbia “Triangle Route” 


— Mountains look down on Vancouver. 4, Eastern 
Cities and Laurentians Visitors find year- 
round appeal. §. Hudson Bay and Winnipeg — 
“Far North” camera shots. 6. Jasper — and beau- 
tiful Maligne Lake, in the Canadian Rockies 
7. Lake of the Woods — Minaki Lodge, on the 
Scenic Route across Canada. 8. Ontario High- 
lands — Land of lakes and streams. 9. Provinces 
by the Sea—Beach fun on scenic coasts. 
10. Romantic French Canada — Gaspé Peninsula, 
Sea-sculptured Percé Rock. 


Inquire of C.N.R offices in Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, 
Cincinnati, Detroit, Flint, Mich., Konsas City, Los Angeles, 
Milwaykee, Minneapolis, New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, 
Portiand, Me., San Francisco, Seattle, St. Louis, Washington, 
D.C. In Canada: 360 McGill Street, Montreal, Que.—or 
your Travel Agent. 


SERVING ALL 10 PROVINCES OF CANADA 





Che Capsule News 


EDUCATION IN BRIEF 


HOT CASES 60 
TO HIGH COURT 





FOR EASY READING 


Says Europe Shuns 
| Leftish Teachers 





Segregation, Oaths, Bible 


Reading Up for Discussion | 


Seldom have so many highly 
controversial questions landed 
before the Supreme Court. In- 
L luce d 

Half a dozen cases involving 
rights of Negroes to schooling. 
Two raise the question of pub- 
lic school segregation; one 
from Clarendon County, §. C., 
and another from the District of 
Columbia, Others concern ad- 
Negroes to Florida 
and Tennessee universities. 


mission of 


Loyalty oath cases come from 
New York and New Jersey 

Religion is the issue with a 
New Jersey state law requiring 
Bible reading 


Ke!logg Grants 
Kellogg Foundation grants to 
the Univ. of Oregon ( $265,000) 
and Stanford University ($260,- 
000) will enable their 
of education, 


over a five-year 


period, to improve pre-service | 


and on-the-job training  pro- 
grams for school administrators 
at local, county, and state 


les els 


RAGS TO RICHES 

Department store Santa Claus 
Burritt Fitch Prudden left 
early Christmas gift of his 
$156,445 legacy to his alma 
mater, Williams College. Last 
pay check of $37.41 included. 


an 


Corn flake king W. K. Kel- | 
logg's $2,000,000 estate is left | 
Kellogg | 
Foundation for educational, | 
| Ohio leaders. But the trustees 
| retained the “gag” rule. Only 


to the philanthropic 
charitable, and scientific proj- 
ects. 


Meetings 
Nov. 18-20. Northwest Conf. 
on Administrative 
Serving Community Schools, 
AASA and NEA Dept. of Rural 


Education, Spokane, Washing- | 


ton. 


Nov, 23-24. Sixth Joint Com- 
mittee Conf., NEA Dept. of 
Classroom Teachers, Washing- 
ton, D, C,, at NEA headquar- 
ters. 


Dec, 27-29. National Council 
of Teachers of Mathematics, 
at Oklahoma Agricultural and 
Mechanical College, Stillwater. 


schools | 


Leadership | 








HMirald Tribune photo 


This is not a city hall visit. These Bergen County, N. J. children meet here 
daily. Others meet in churches, lodge halls, the fire station. All over the 


nation children overcrowd the schools. 


But in Washington National Produc- 


tion Authority head Fleishman cut back steel for schools about €0 per cent; 
731 school construction projects elready under way have been halted. 


OSU Retains ‘Gag’ Rule 

A real case of The Male Ani- 
mal has turned up at Ohio State 
University. Readers of reports 
on speaker censorship in Colum- 
bus, Ohio, recall alumnus James 
Thurber'’s famous play. In that | 
drama an English professor's | 
resolve to read to his class a let- 
ter by Vanzetti almost led to his | 
dismissal. 

At Ohio State a speaking in- 


| vitation to Prof. Harold O. Rugg | 


(retired) brought a blast from | 
two Columbus newspapers, the | 


| Ohio State Journal and The Dis- 


patch. University trustees subse- 
quently adopted a ruling that 
Pres. Howard L. Bevis must 
O.K. all campus speakers. 
Protests against “the speakers’ 
gag rule” came from faculty, 
students, other newspapers, and 


person thus far banned is Dr. 
C. E. Hinshow, Quaker pacifist. 





HISTORY DRAMATIZED 


Recorded dramatizations of 
major historical events in New 
York State are latest social stud- 
ies aid recommended by State 


Education Commission. Educa- | 


tion Dept. will purchase 100 
sets of 12 quarter-hour tran- 
scriptions for free loan to 
schools. 





Poet in Transit 

Principal L. R. Evans 
dashed off some safety jin- 
gles for his Washington, 
D. C., Shaw Junior High 
pupils. So good were his 
rhymes, the local transit 
company put them in book- 
let form and distributed 
100,000 so far. Sample: 
Keep gum in your mouth 
For that’s the right place 
Sticking up seats is 

A public disgrace. 











Students Lukewarm Toward Teaching 


Only two per cent of 4,000 
Indiana school children queried 
to find out what they thought of 


| teaching as a career plan to 


enter the teaching profession. 
Sixty per cent said they were | 
definitely set against going into | 
teaching. | 

Reasons for this unwholesome | 
trend when an estimated 750,- | 
000 qualified teachers will be | 
needed within the next two 
years? 

Students listed low salaries, 


lengthy period of preparation, 


little or no chance for advance- 
ment, too much responsibility, 
dull and monotonous aspects of 


work, and restrictions upon per- | 


sonal life. 
Projecting this one-state sur- 
vey made by Indiana Univer- 


sity’s School of Education to a | 
per | 
cent figure of the country’s 1,- | 
500,000 high school grads would | 
draw only 30,000 new teachers | 


nation-wide level, a two 


to the field each year. 


| of that 
_started with us 50 years ago.” 


| Superintendent, off 


Russell Reports Trend to 
Private, Religious Schools 


Parents in western European 
countries are increasingly send- 
ing their children to religious 
and private schools. So declared 
Pres. William F. Russell, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, on his return from abroad. 

The reason: Parents don't 
want to their children 
taught by teachers who follow 
socialism, Communism, or tend 
toward the left. 

“Teachers generally are 
erably underpaid in Europe,” 
declares Dr. Russell. “In France 
and Italy they do not receive a 
living wage. In Malta and Great 
Britain, although poorly paid 
and dissatisfied, they have re- 
cently received a substantial in- 
crease.” 

Only labor, he said, has 
shown sympathy, and to labor 
most European teachers have 
turned. The affiliation of teach- 
ers with labor, under the domi- 
nation of anti-religious  ele- 
ments, has lost them the sup- 
port of agriculture, industry, 
and business, and has strength- 
ened parochial school movement. 

Dr. Russell reports some prog- 
ress. Europe's educational lead- 
ers are “coming down off their 
high horses.” It is possible, he 
said, “to detect the beginning 
self-questioning that 


have 


mis- 


Largest AASA yearbook on 
record, The American School 
the press 
early in February. Development 
of the superintendency in cities, 


| community school systems, rural 


areas, and county and _ state 
levels fill more than 600 pages. 


ELECTED ... APPOINTED 


Henry Townley Heald, Illinois 
Institute of Technology pres., to 
be chancellor of New York Univ. 
beginning January 1. 

Ohio State University’s pro- 
fessor of higher education, Earl 
W. Anderson, named president 
of N.E.A.’s Department of 
Higher Education. 

E. T. Freel of Remington 
Rand's Microfilm Division, con- 
sultant to two-year project of 
microfilming Vatican Library 
manuscript collection. 





Now being used in thousands 
of English classes! 


LIFE’s “What's in a 
Picture’ Portfolio 


Source of exciting new topics for 
themes, debates, oral reports, 2-min- 


ute speeches, vocabulary-building. 


This portfolio, prepared exclu- 
sively for teachers, contains reprints 
from a special series of photographs 
being published weekly in LIFE to 





suggest to LIFE’s readers the vari- 
ety of mental, emotional, and spiri- 
tual experiences which pictures have 


the power to evoke 


< ete classroom suggestions 
Complet lassi vest 


are included, 





Teachers report enthusiastic results: 


“Wonderful. I use “What's in a Picture?’ for five-minute 
short stories.” 
— Reuben A. Segebarth, Jackson School, Waukegan, Ill. 


“IT have used many of these pictures to develop a keener 
sense of observation.” 


— Mrs. Margaret Lasher, Gecmantown, N.Y. 


“One use I have made of your pictures is in developing 
vocabulary. | posted a picture with a list of words I could 
‘see’ and asked,*How do these words apply?” 

Mrs. Flora B. Harriman, Hampden, Me, 


“When books and reading seem in danger of becoming 
obsolete, pictures can render a great advantage to educa- 
tion.” 

Miss Alice Mathews, Cranford High School, Cranford, N.J. 


“I scour around trying to find suitable weekly composition 
topics for my 7th-8th grade English classes. These fill the 
bill wonderfully.” 

—Mr. W. Richard Ohler, Jr., Kenmore, N. Y. 


“My class insisted that each child be given an opportunity to 
read his composition. The English grammar was definitely 
superior to that of previous compositions because the class 


... to see life 
... fo see the world 
.-. fo eyewitness great events 








wrote on an interesting theme. Pupils requested future simi- 
lar assignments.” 

— Miss Shulamith Abramson, Beth Jacob School of the West 
Bronx, N. Y. 


TRY THESE PICTURES IN YOUR CLASSES. 


See how much spark and excitement they'll add to every- 
day English assignmeris .. . what a variety of thoughts and 
approaches they'll inspire, 


See how much faster students develop the powers of 
observation and expression when they have real-life, really 
interesting subjects to discuss, 


FOR YOUR FR EE PORTFOLIO, MAIL THIS COUPON NOW. 
 eeeeeteaeteetnetententoentensieentonstentententantantentantententententententaatententans 
Miss Jean Bargos, Educational Service, Dept. S-111, 
LIFE, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, New York 
I would like to receive (without cost) LIFE’s “What's ina 
Picture?” series with suggestions for classroom use. Please 
send me the current portfolio and future releases as they are 
published. 
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Do You Neglect EDUCATION? 


E have taught children to name 

the states and their capitals, the 

longest river in the country, the 
largest city, the mountain ranges, the 
presidents, and numerous other accept- 
ed facts, We have taught them to read, 
to write, to spell, and to be considerate 
of others as they enjoyed these pro- 
cesses. But is there not something else? 
We have motivated children on the 
cultural necessity of becoming con- 
versant with world affairs. But again, 
is there not something else? We have 
encouraged teachers and children to 
plan cooperatively as a means of prac- 
ticing and learning the democratic 
processes. And all of this is good, but 
there is at least one important truth 
which has been overlooked and which 
today is badly in need of emphasis. 
That truth might appropriately be 
classed as another of our instructional 
needs—the need to teach our system 
of education. 

We have had much to say about 
the necessity of developing desirable 
habits, attitudes, and competencies 
among our children, These are desir- 
able aims in the personal and social 
growth of a child and, coupled with an 
understanding teacher, will likely pro- 
duce an acceptable citizen. The truth 
of the matter, however, is that our 
schools are releasing to society some 
young citizens who “just take for 
granted” that the teacher and the 
school automatically and _ indefinitely 
exist. 





Pe ax Se 


Children are in the habit of going 
to a school, but they do not necessarily 
acquire an attitude of appreciation for 
the many desirable changes in their 
lives which occur as a result of their 
going to that school. Comfortable 
buildings, constructive playgrounds, 
competent teachers, books and instruc- 
tional materials, safe transportation— 
all of these exist to some degree at 
many school plants. Are these educa- 
tional factors just accepted by children 
or are they made objects of apprecia- 
tion? It is not implied that all children 
in America have the finest and best in 
these educational factors; on the con- 
trary, there are some obvious deficien- 
cies. To appreciate the educational 
advantages we have, to know what 
would constitute better opportunities, 
and to crave and work for these finer 
things are all elements of an appre- 
ciative attitude. 

In America we have inherited many 
freedoms and institutions. The right of 
an education and the privilege of a 
school are among our most cherished 
of these freedoms and _ institutions. 
Along with the teaching of rivers and 
capitals, it is incumbent upon us that 
we recognize our privileges and accept 
them in an_attitude of appreciation 
and responsibility. Schools don’t just 


ny 


he ie 


The Chicago Daily News 


The Great Adventure 


By CLYDE A. ERWIN 


State Superintendent Public Instruction 
Raleigh, North Carolina 


happen; they are created in the hearts 
and minds of parents and citizens who 
believe that our world will grow better 
because a child has had the influence 
of a good teacher. 

But attitudes alone are not sufficient. 
There are certain factual competencies 
with which students should be 
equipped, the knowledge of which will 
intensify and strengthen appreciations. 
History is not reserved entirely for a 
recount of scores iv political and econo- 
mic struggles; our system of education 
likewise has a history. Our present 
philosophy of education has not always 
existed; our curriculum has undergone 
revisions and expansion through the 
years; our transportation system has 
grown and grown; the qualifications for 
teachers have been refined; in fact, our 
system of education has mushroomed 
into prominence as one of the most 
important functions of government 
evolving out of our past. Its promi- 
nence and its importance justify its 
study in our curriculum. 

Not only is our system of education 
fascinating in its historical treatment, 
but also in its legal, constitutional, and 
statutory aspects. It is inspiring to dis- 
cover in the constitutions of the various 
states the early provisions for educa- 
tion as a function of state government. 
The language of these directives is 
usually couched in terms of faith and 
belief in schools as our most effective 
means of developing those human 
qualities which will guarantee good 
citizenship and good government. 

Another competence appropriate to 
our students is some factual information 
about the costs of education. Are there 
any reasons why teachers and students 
should not explore the tax structure 
within their communities and determine 
the financial support needed to operate 
their school system? Dealing with cur- 
rent and live facts is our best means 
of quickening that student appreciation 
which cannot exist without student 
understanding. 

Our system of education in America 
is distinctive in its function, its develop- 
ment, its expanding scope, and in its 
availability to all the children of all 
the people. While we still have some 
“sivets to set,” we have begun a 
structure which is secure in its con- 
ception and purpose. The story of this 
structure should be a part of our cur- 
riculum, and a knowledge of this struc- 
ture should be a proud possession of 
every student. 





Students Speak Out 


OW does the teacher look in the 

eyes of students? What do stu 
dents like about their classes? What 
don’t they like? What are they seeking 
in school? 

Some fresh (no pun intended) view 
points came to us this month from 30 
high schools in 13 states. They arrived 
in response to the question: “Do our 
schools give students what they need 
to prepare them for life in this modern 
world?” 

Some answers appear in the special 
section. Here are views applying to 
teachers. 


On the Positive Side 


“Most teachers use their classes as a 
means of teaching their subjects. That 
is to say, they do not try to force the 
material into the students’ minds, but 
instead they try to make the important 
facts as interesting as they can, so that 
the students will want to grasp the 
meaning.” Tim Brooks, Seattle, Wash- 
ington. 

“In America the counselor is really 
interested in helping boys and girls plan 
their courses for the time after gradua- 
tion. In Jamaica everybody took the 
same courses whether they planned 
to be farmers or mechanics or go to 
college. Here the teacher is a friend. 
I do not feel tense in classes any more.” 
Patricia Mullings, Denver, Colorado. 

“In my opinion, it is the English and 
history departments which do the most 
to develop citizenship and character . . . 
by indirectly teaching tolerance, how 
to work together in groups, about our 
country and its principles.” Sandra 
Miksche, Seattle, Washington. 

“Our art course is taught by a teache: 
who has had many years of experience 
in the field of art, and because of her 
actual experience, she is able to ac 
quaint the young artists with many 
‘tricks of the trade.’” Charles Dillon, 
Detroit, Michigan. 

“In every class and every day some- 
thing new is learned by someone. In 
this way your mind is like a warehouse 
because someday in the future some 
thing that you have stored away will 
be of value to you.” Dolores Sturm, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

“They help to form in us favorable 
traits such as alertness, efficiency, and 
punctuality, which undoubtedly will 
help us cope with the wiles of our 
modern social world.” Ernestine Mid- 
dleton, Danbury, Conn. 


“The schools of today are doing the 
biggest job ever. ... We are being given 
the chance to think for ourselves. This 
is much more important than all the 
‘book-learning’ in the world.” Diane 
Fanning, Seattle, Washington. 


On the Negative Side 


“English stands the test well. Only 
not quite so much emphasis on the 
classics, please. We all admire Shake- 
speare. Me too. But his great works 
are to be enjoyed, not dissected. Speak- 
ing from experience, it does not en- 
lighten a student to spend weeks criti- 
cizing his every word. Frequently it 
leaves the person so dead set against 
‘teacher's authors’ that he never even 
picks up a book for enjoyment’s sake.” 
Patricia Mullan, Greenwich, Conn. 

“There is one thing schools seldom 
emphasize, for which neither money nor 
degrees can compensate—moral pur- 
pose.” Garfield Bryant, Detroit, Mich. 

“Most of the courses of study, and 
almost all of the text books, are much 
too simple for the average high school 
student.” Ernie Stromsdorfer, St. Louis, 
Mo. 


“We are usually too many students 
for one teacher, so that the teachers 
can’t all meet us at heart to help us. 
The student just lets himself drift into 
a current of students going to school 
and he has no idea whatsoever of what 
he wishes to do in the future.” Edwina 
Emery, Ft. Kent, Maine. 

“All schools do not offer the same 
opportunities, Some have high 
standards of teaching, including ex 
cellent teachers, while other schools 
seem to have stayed behind in methods 
of teaching, to the extent that it makes 
the education offered almost worthless.” 
Joan N. Pinette, Ft. Kent, Maine. 

“The great educational tsk of pre 
paring the children of tomorrow cannot 
be done by the schools alone. This task 
can only be handled by the combined 
efforts of parents, teachers, and other 
members of the community.” Robert 
Rothman, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

“From what I have seen, I think per- 
haps the biggest downfall of our schools 
is methods of discipline. Too often it is 
a matter of ‘getting by with it’ without 
being caught.” Christabel Matteson, 
Shelby, Mont. 


Hartford Courant 


First of 32 weekly student Parade of Youth forums, sponsored by the Hart- 
ford Courant and station WDRC, discussed the topic, “Are American schools 
preparing youth adequately to meet life in the modern world?” Left to right: 
Harvey Olson (seated), program director, Station WDRC, and moderator of 
Parade of Youth forums; James Looby (standing), editor of Parade of Youth, 
and director of the forums; Lorraine Le Page and Ray Alberti, Hartford Re- 
gional Technical H. S.; Ann Ward, St. Joseph Cathedral High School; Mar- 
garet E. McDonald, director, Scholastic Writing Awards; Philip Couran, St. 
Joseph Cathedral High School; Joyce Robinson and Stanley Copeland, Farm- 


ington High School. 
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i DONT- -Hide the Picture, or Squint into the Light, or Wield a Stick 
w— —_ | 


Old customs die hard. Many lecturers still seem to think they must stand 
before the screen and wave a wand. 

That's outmoded ... passé... inefficient, since Beseler put the POINTEX + 
PROJECTION POINTER on the VU-LYTE. Now the speaker stays behind 
the projector, views an undistorted picture just as the audience sees it, and 
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points out details by a moving arrow of light. A convenient control knob at 
the front of the projector enables the speaker to direct the arrow anywhere 
on the screen just exactly where he wants it. 

This patented POINTEX+ PROJECTION POINTER is only one of 


o many of VU-LYTE'’s novel features directly devised to meet the modern needs 
of visual education teachers and lecturers. 


Because VU-LYTE is replete with tested innovations to make 
both lecturing and viewing easier, it is the unrivalled leader for 
opaque projection in schools, churches, clubs, and business. 


1, YOU CAN use the VU-LYTE in a partially lighted room. Total 
derkness is not necessary in order to obtain clear, sharp images 
end brilliant colors— because VU-LYTE provides extra illumination. 


2. YOU CAN feed mixed or continuous copy through smoothly, 
without light flashes, by means of the Beseler FEED-O-MATIC* 


’ 


*Pat. Pending \ , 
Patented f 


METAL BELT CONVEYOR. As new copy is fed in at the left side of 
the projector, preceding copy is ejected from the right side. 

3. YOU CAN use copy “as is" — without mounting or inserting 
into any special holding device. The unique Beseler VACUMATIC* 
PLATEN holds all copy absolutely flat during projection. A full 
8% x 11 page letter or a postage stamp can be projected with 
equal ease, without curl or fiutter. 

4, YOU CAN use VU-LYTE on an uneven surface—project on 
small or large screens. In addition, VU-LYTE is on amazingly quiet 
and cool-operating opaque projector. 


These advanced, exclusive features, plus others, 
are incorporated in a projector that weighs only 35 Ibs. 
and is REDUCED IN PRICE. Ask for free demonstration 
of the precision-built VU-LYTE in your own projection 
room. And for more information regarding 
this truly new concept in opaque projection, 
ask for booklet 


CHARLES Bete COMPANY 


60 Bedger 


esr. tees 


Avenue, Newark 8, WN. Jd. 


The World's Lergest Manufacturer of Opaque Projection Equipment 





Film Helps for 
Parent-School Understanding 


Schools 


on the 
Screen 


By VERA FALCONER 


OU and your school undoubtedly 

work together with parents to. help 
them understand your problems and to 
help you understand theirs. Together, 
all of you want a solid basis of under- 
standing—of the school, the community, 
and the children. 

Films can help. Some offer direct in- 
formation. Others form a springboard 
for approach to local problems. Still 
others present an ideal toward which 
school and community can work. 

For example, parents frequently 
know little about the general national 
educational setup. McGraw-Hill’s Text- 
Film Dept. (330 West 42nd St., New 
York 18) is just releasing a new film 
Introduction to American Public Educa- 
tion which explains this clearly and 
simply. In lively animation, it shows 
first what many people think the Ameri- 
can educational system is like—a vast 
assembly line, turning out identical in- 
dividuals, controlled in push-button 
manner from Federal offices down 
through state, county and city to in- 
dividual schools, Next, the film shows 
what it is really like. Explains the Office 
of Education; shows typical state, 
county and city systems; demonstrates 
the democratic and individualized na- 
ture of our schools. The end-product, 
voung citizens, emerge to go on into 
full useful lives. 

This is but the first of a new film 
series, American Public Education, 
which will examine other phases. The 
second film will be ready soon. The 
School and the Community will be par- 
ticularly fine for P.-T. A.’s and similar 
groups. It is a plea to teachers to use 


The debate class practicing democracy 


the resources of the community—its 
shops, businesses, artisans, business and 
professional people. It shows how the 
school can reach inte the community, 
becoming an integral part of its life. 
Further, it indicates how parents can 
help the schools and urges them to 
use the school’s resources for them- 
selves. An excellent exposition of the 
give and take which should exis. 

Films dealing with schools can be 
divided into three general groups: 
those interpreting the schools to adults; 
those interpreting schools to pupils; 
those treating colleges and universities. 
Other film categories which can be most 
helpful in parent-school cooperation are 
those discussing child development and 
the family itself. 

Currently, there are many films you 
may find useful in interpreting your 
school to your patrons, Concerned with 
general aspects of schools but empha- 
sizing the need for public support and 
interest, we find the following: 

Family Circles (20 min., NFBC, from 
McGraw-Hill). This 1950 Scholastic 
Teacher award winner stresses the vital 
importance of home and school co- 
operation. 

Fight For Better Schools (25 min., 
March of Time Forum Films, 369 
Lexington Ave., New York 17). An- 
other 1950 award winner, it describes 
the Arlington County (Va.) community 
campaigns for school improvement. 

Who Will Teach Your Child? (30 
min., NFBC, from McGraw-Hill). A 
1949 Scholastic award winner. A study 
of the teacher's vital role in child 
development; challenge to teachers; 
challenge to patrons to aid in promotion 
of better instruction through better 
training and selection of teachers. 

The School (21 min., United World 


McGraw-Hill Book Co 


in new film American Public Education. 


Films, 1445 Park Ave., New York 29). 
A day’s typical activities in an Ameri- 
can school from morning bell to eve- 
ning P.-T. A. Originally for OWI over- 
seas distribution. 

A Better Tomorrow (20 min., Bran- 
don Films, 1700 Broadway, New York 
19). Activities in several New York 
City high schools. Also originally an 
OWI overseas film. 

American Teacher (20 min., March 
of Time). Teacher as an individual 
with personal methods of teaching; 
stresses responsibility of citizens in 
maintaining caliber of instruction in 
local schools. 

Teachers’ Crisis (20 min., March of 
Time). The many handicaps under 
which many teachers work; need for 
citizens to help teachers in order to 
help their schools. 

The Sixth Chair (15 min., National 
School Service Institute, Shop 307, 
Palmer House, Chicago). Modern 
problems of schools, need for public 
and parents to support and assist 
schools. 

There are five films which approach 
the use of community resources by the 
school and the closer integration of 
school with community: Near Home 
(25 min., British Information Services, 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20) 
how a school in England studied its 
community, intensively and intimately. 
A. U. §. Community and Its Citizens 
(22 min., United World Films) how a 
social studies class gathers information 
directly from, its community, gaining 
an understanding of its role within it. 
Lessons in Living (22 min., National 
Film Board of Canada, 1270 Sixth Ave., 
New York 20) how pupils in a Cana 
dian school take an active part in com- 

(Continued on page 52-T) 





‘Tape Recording brings the whole 
world to your classroom” 











TAKE RADIO PROGRAMS down on sound recording 
tape... play the recordings in the classroom anytime 
you wish. There is no needle scratch or distortion. The 
same tape can be used and re-used countless times; each 
recording automatically erases the preceding one. 


ADD PRICELESS RECORDINGS to your tape library 
simply by borrowing them and transcribing to tape. 
Protect your own valuable discs from wear or damage 
by transferring them to tape when they’re used for danc- 
ing or skating sessions. 


Minnesote Mining & Mfg. Co. 
St. Pav! 6, Minn. 


ST-111 


Cc) Please send send free booklet “Tape Recording in 
the Classroom.” 


C) Arrange a free demonstration of tape recording 
@t ovr school 


Nome 





School 





City Zone Stote 
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SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET full of interesting tips on how 
to use tape recording for more active, interesting class 
work. Contains helpful information on editing, splicing, 
storing tape. Also check coupon if you’d like to have a 
tape recorder demonstrated right in your school. 


EXCHANGE TAPE-RECORDED debates, language ses- 
sions, writers’ workshop projects with schools in other 
cities, other nations. Tape is easy to edit; just scissor out 
unwanted portions and splice remainder with “Scotch” 
Splicing Tape. Splices are tight and noisefree. 


LECTURES BY PROMINENT visitors can be retained on 
tape for the benefit of future students. Tape reproduces 
every voice, every inflection with matchless fidelity; 
tape recordings can be played thousands of times with- 
out noticeable loss of quality. 


i 
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The term “SCOTCH” and the 
Sound Recording Tape made in U.S.A. b 
CO., St. Paul 6, Minn.-—also makers of “Scotch” Brand Preasure-sensitive 
Tapes, “Underseal” Rubberized Coating, “‘Scotchlite” Reflective Sheeting, 
‘Safety-Walk"" Non-Slip Surfacing, “3M" Abrasives, “3M" Adhesives. 
General Export: Minn. Mining & Mfg. Co. International Division, 270 Park 
Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. In Canada: Minn. Mining & Mfg. of Canada, 
Ltd.. London, Canada. 


laid design are registered trademarks for 
MINNE A MINING & MFG. 





Cincinnati 


Convention Preview 


Highlights of the Annual English Teachers Meeting 


By HARDY R. FINCH, Greenwich (Conn. H. S. 


Munro Leof 


OME to Cincinnati November 22-24 

for the National Council of Teachers 
of English Convention! When NCTE 
President Paul Farmer opens this 41st 
annual meeting on Thursday evening, 
Nov. 22, he will sound the keynote of 
the convention: “English and Human 
Personality.” Featured speakers through- 
out the three-day sessions include 
author and critic Malcolm Cowley. 
author Munro Leaf, New York Post 
columnist Max Lerner, poet and humor- 
ist Ogden Nash, and actress-director 
Margaret Webster. 

President Farmer's opening speech, 
“And This Our Life,” will be followed 
by “Preparing for Our Jobs,” by Len- 
nox Grey, Teachers College, Columbia 
Univ., Council first vice-president. Max 
Lerner will give an international ap- 
proach to the convention theme in his 
talk “Human Relations and World 
Peace.” 


The Friday morning General Session 
will be opened by Willard C. Olson, 
research director in Child Development, 
Univ. of Mich., with his talk, “The Sig- 
nificance of Language and Literature 
for Growth and Personality.” Lou La- 
Brant, of New York University and 
Scholastic Magazines Advisory Board, 
will develop the theme still further with 
“New Bottles for New Wine.” President 
Farmer will preside. 

Featured at the Children’s Book Lunch- 
eon on Friday will be Munro Leaf, author 
of Ferdinand the Bull, Wee Gillis, and 
Geography Can Be Fun. Hardy Finch, 
your columnist, will introduce him; Angela 
Broening of Baltimore, former NCTE pres- 
ident, will be chairman of the meeting. 
Luncheons for the Conference on Colleg« 
Composition and Communication and the 
National Association of Journalism Direc- 
tors will also be held on Friday. 

“Relating English to the Development of 
Wholesome Personality” will be the gen- 
eral topic for two series of afternoon con- 
ferences scheduled for Friday. Speakers in 
the First Series of conferences (2:15 to 
3:30), which will deal with the identifica- 
tion of the problems: 

Problems and Methods of Research— 
David H. Russell, Univ. of Calif., chair- 
man; Dorothea McCarthy, Fordham Univ., 
“Language and Personality Development”; 
Ruth Cunningham, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia Univ., “Group Life of Boys and 
Girls”; Emmett A. Betts, Temple Univ., 
“Reading Problems and Personality Devel- 


opment.” 
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Developing a Personai Philosophy of Life 
—G. Wayne Hall, McGill Univ., chairman; 
Thomas C. Pollock, New York Univ., “The 
English Teacher Teaches Philosophy”; 
Hilda Taba, Univ. of Chicago, “The Impact 
o. Culture on Personality”; John Ashton, 
Indiana Univ., “Developing Spiritual Values 
in Public Education.” 

Bibliotherapy — Personality Adjustment 
Through Reading—Nathan Miller, Miami, 
Fla., chairman; Paul A. Witty, Northwest- 
ern Univ., “Reading to Meet Emotional 


these two annual social events. 
Thanksgiving Party 
and Buffet Supper 


Hotel Statler 
Detroit, Michigan 
November 22 
5:30-7:45 p.m. 


R.S.U.P. 


Gentlemen: 
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Scholastic’s Annual Thanksgiving Party 
at the Conventions of 
The National Council of Teachers of English 
and 
The National Council for the Social Studies 

Thanksgiving Day, November 22, 1951 
Teachers who are subscribers in classroom quantities to one of 
the Scholastic family of magazines, chairmen of English or Social 
Studies departments in those high schools using classroom quan- 
tities, and Teen Age Book Club organizers are cordially invited to 


SOCIAL STUDIES COUNCIL 


(Send acceptance form below as soon as possible. Admis- 
sion by Guest Card only which will be mailed to you 
before the conventions. ) 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES, 351 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 


| accept with pleasure Scholastic’s invitation to the annual Thanks- 
giving party and buffet supper. | plan to attend the 


[_] National Council for the Social Studies convention 
[_] National Council for Teachers of English convention 





School 
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Needs”; Frieda Heller, Ohio State Univ., 
“The Librarian Guides Reading”; Maurice 
Levins, College of Medicine, Univ. of Cin- 
cinnati, “The Function of Bibliotherapy in 
Psychotherapy.” 

Meeting Individual Needs Through a 
Balanced Language Program—Muriel Cros- 
by, Wilmington, Del., chairman; Mabel F. 
Rice, Whittier College, Calif., “Balancing 
Impression and Expression in the Language 
Program”; Doris K. Coburn, New York 
City, “An Individual Reading Program for 
Underprivileged Children.” 

Using English as Both Means and End— 
Winifred H. Nash, Boston, chairman; 
Joseph Mersand, Long Island City H. S., 
“Guidance Through High School English 
Classes”; Strang Lawson, Colgate Univ., 
“Teaching Communication Skills in Non- 
English Classes”; David H. Dickason, 
Indiana Univ., “An Orientation Program 
for Foreign Students.” 

Understanding the Role of Language in 
Group Relationships—Irwin J. Suloway, 


(Continued on page 51-T) 
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Thanksgiving Party 
and Buffet Supper 
ENGLISH COUNCIL 
Hotel Sinton 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
November 22 
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Senior Scholastic; [_] World Week; [| Junior Scholastic; 
["] Practical English; (7) Literary Cavalcade; [| Teen Age Book Club. 
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Convention speaker, Sen. Blair Moody. 


YNAMIC Detroit will be the fitting 
setting for the 31st annual meeting 
of the National Council for the Social 
Studies, to be held in the Michigan city 
Thanksgiving week, November 22 to 24. 
With an able woman president, Miss 
Myrtle Roberts, of Dallas, Texas, and a 
varied program arranged by first vice- 
president Julian C. Aldrich of New 
York University, the sessions promise to 
be of exceptional interest in this critical 
year for America. 

Outstanding headline speakers in- 
clude Professor T. V. Smith, of Syra- 
cuse University, and Dean Ernest O. 
Melby, of New York University, on 
American Ideas, at the opening general 
session; Blair Moody, youthful U. S. 
Senator from Michigan, and former 
Washington correspondent, as banquet 
speaker on Friday night; Marion B, 
Folsom, of Eastman Kodak Company, 
and Boris Shishkin, American Federa- 
tion of Labor economist, dealing with 
problems and issues of a defense econ- 
omy at the Saturday luncheon meeting. 


Detroit 
Convention Preview 


Features of the Social Studies Meetings 


Section meetings on Friday will al- 
low for continuous two-hour sessions on 
12 important professional subjects. Six 
in the morning will deal with content 
areas of the social studies: World His- 
tory, American History, Economic Prob- 
lems, Political Problems, Social Prob- 
lems, and Social-Geographic Problems. 
The six in the afternoon will treat the 
social studies curriculum and materials 
by grade levels: Primary, intermediate, 
junior high, senior high, junior college, 
and the 14-year program. 

Members of three sister learned so- 
cieties meeting simultaneously in De- 
troit will participate in joint meetings 
with the National Council on the topics 
appropriate to them: the American Po- 
litical Science Association, the American 
Sociological Society, and the National 
Council of Geography Teachers. 

Luncheon meetings will discuss a va- 
riety of significant topics ranging from 
“Atlantic Union Now” to “250 Years of 
Detroit History” (this anniversary is 
being celebrated throughout the year in 
Detroit schools). Miss Roberts will give 
her presidential address at the Saturday 
morning general session. The 1951 
Yearbook of the Council, on the topic, 
Education for Democratic Citizenship, 
will be presented by Ryland Crary of 
Teachers College. 


Topics for Saturday section meetings 
include: “The Teacher of the Social 
Studies” (1952 Yearbook); “The Ad- 
ministrator and Controversial Issues”; 
“The Place of Business-Sponsored Ma- 
terials in the Social Studies Classroom”; 
“The Interchange of Students for Com- 
munity Study”; and “What Shall We 
Teach About Communism?” 

The Hotel Statler will be headquar- 
ters for all meetings and will house the 
annual exhibit of publishers and other 
instructional materials. Scholastic Mag- 
azines will play host to their friends and 
subscribers at a Thanksgiving buffet 
supper party on Thursday. Members of 
the staff who will greet our guests in- 
clude editors Kenneth M. Gould, Eric 
Berger, and Sturges Cary, and Delamar 
C. Briggs, Detroit resident representa- 
tive. Subscribers desiring to attend the 
party should fill out and mail the cou- 
pon on page 13-T. 

Robert D. Wyatt, principal of the 
Burroughs Intermediate School of De- 
troit, is chairman of the local arrange- 
ments committee. He has interesting 
plans for Council members, including 
guided tours to the Henry Ford collec- 
tion at the Edison Institute and other 
points of interest in the Detroit area and 
visits to Detroit schools. 

—Kennetu M. Goutp 





Tribute to Teachers 


N McCook, Nebr., last spring junior 

high school English teacher Mrs. 
Edna McGrew asked her students to 
write an essay. From Patsy Dennis, 13, 
she received the following which we 
came upon in the Nebraska Education 
News: 

“I would like to take this time to 
thank the teachers of our nation and es 
pecially those who teach in our own 
McCook Junior High, since you are the 
ones whom I know best. So many of us 
students don’t realize how important 
you really are to us. I'm sure if we all 
would stop and think for a few moments 
we would appreciate what you do for 
us much more. 


“During this school term many of us 
have criticized the teachers at one time 
or another, but it was only because we 
talked before we thought. We said 
things that many of us wished we 
hadn't said, and wouldn't have if we 
had taken more time to think about it 
and decide what our true opinions of 
the teachers really were. I'm sure the 
teachers realize that they are sometimes 
criticized, but I also think that they 
take into consideration that we are still 
young and rather flighty and too often 
say things we don’t really mean. 

“It is hard to realize what you teach- 
ers must go through, having the respon- 
sibility of bringing up the youth of 


today and the leaders of tomorrow. A 
lot of weight rests on your shoulders, 
knowing that you are so important to 
our nation, 

“So often times our teachers are not 
given enough credit for the good things 
they do and are given too much credit 
for the little mistakes they may make. 
Also our principal or superintendent is 
criticized for some of the rules we are 
bound by, but most of us realize you 
are doing it to protect us and not to 
punish us. 

“This, of course, is my own opinion, 
but I am sure that I would have the en 
tire student body behind me when I say 
that we really like you all very much 
and appreciate what you are doing for 
us and our country.”—Patsy Dennis, Mc- 
Cook Jr. High School. 
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"229% more knowledge retained after 3 months” 
TILTON, Yale 
“Students and teachers save 1 hour each d ay” 


FINDLAY, Los Angeles City Schools 
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ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA FILMS 


Leading educators agree that young minds, facing today’s uncertain 
future, deserve the help of educational films. Any film teaching is 
good. But when educationally superior films are used, classroom 
miracles can occur! 

Yes, students as well as teachers instinctively respond to films that 
are truly superior. Encyclopaedia Britannica Films are the result of 
the collaboration of outstanding authorities in educational fields, in 
subject matter and in film technique. 

Pron The result is a library of the world’s most authentic films—the 
AMERICA’S GREAT MEN only library large enough to bring you not just a single film on a 
AND WOMEN subject, but a series of films. 

Thus with EBFilms you can be sure of a far more precise cor- 
relation with your curriculum. Careful preparation makes EBFilms 
timeless, and with EBF’s constant rehabilitation program EBFilms 
never get out of date. This insures better teaching. 

Your school deserves these more authentic films. Plan your audio- 
visual work for the coming year around EBFilms. 


From 
AUTUMN 
ON THE FARM 


Have You Seen These Recentiy Released EBFilms? 


Abraham Lincoln Horace Mann Monarch Butterfly 
Andrew Carnegie Italy—Peninsula of Story 
Contrasts World Trade For 
Booker T. Washi 
ANSWERING icine! ease Answering The Better Living 


_ THE CHILD'S WHY Susan 6. Anthony Child’s Why Color Keying In Art 
Eli Whitney The Teacher and Living 


@ SEND FOR THE NEW FREE 
1951-52 EBFILMS CATALOGUE ’ 


Encyclopaedia Britannica Films Inc. 
Dept. L, Wilmette, Illinois. 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA exponen: 


Encyclopoedia Britannica Films 


FILMS INC. ‘ae tise 


. 
WILMETTE, ILLINOIS OO EMT 
New York « Chicago + Boston * Atlanta + Dallas « Pasadena 
Birmingham, Mich. + London + Portland, Ore City__Zene_____ State... 
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English on the Job 





What Businessmen Expect > /*!:, - 


from Students 


By GEORGE F. SCHEER 


HE school boy who will not take 

English composition and literature 
seriously because he believes that the 
scientific or professional field to which 
he aspires doesn’t require it, is in for a 
surprise. This was brought out in a 
recent survey among hundreds of 
American businessmen, industrialists, 
and government officials, which proves 
without question that it is not enough 
for technicians to be masters of their 
trade. Today opportunities for jobs and 
for expanding futures are closely related 
not only to man’s mastery of his spe- 
cialized skills but also to the effective- 
ness with which he can handle that 
basic humanity, English. 

Businessmen admit candidly that the 
best jobs go to men who have acquired, 
in addition to technical abilities, the 
broader cultural background and the 
felicity of speech and expression which 
comes with an understanding and ap- 
preciation of English, oral or written. 
Much more than is commonly supposed, 
American executives value the humani- 
ties generally, and English most of all. 
These leaders are among the English 
teacher's strongest allies. 

Kendall A. Redfield, president of 
Asgrow Export Corporation, is typical 
of those who do not believe that tech- 
nical training is enough. He insists that 
an electrical engineer “simply must have 
the ability to express himself clearly, 
both to ask questions, indicate that he 
understands the subject, and in giving 
instructions to others.” 

General Motors Corporation is par- 
ticularly interested in “individuals who 
can express themselves well, both orally 
and in written reports.” Socony-Vacuum, 
one of the world’s leading oil compa- 
nies, “takes for granted a good knowl- 
edge of English.” 

Many businessmen sell at the same 
price the same commodity offered by 
their competitors. In reality these firms 
sell service, and the only edge one has 
over another is the finesse with which 
this tangible is sold. Such a business is 


the fabulous Manhattan Storage and 
Warehouse Company, the biggest de- 
pository of household goods ever to 
operate under one roof, the firm which 
cares for Kreisler’s violins, and during 
World War II stored for the British 
government (for an astronomical fee) 
all the peacetime fittings, from bath- 
tubs to chandeliers, of the luxury liners 
Queen Mary and Queen Elizabeth. Its 
vice-president thinks that “it is obvious 
that a command of the English lan- 
guage is important in a business where 
there is daily contact with the public, 
and this is very important when there 
is nothing to sell except service.” 

Those glamorous dispensers of every- 
thing under the sun, the great New 
York department stores, seek fluency in 
English. Frederick G. Atkinson, director 
of personnel and industrial relations of 
R. H. Macy Co., says, “the study of 
languages, especially English, improves 
the individual’s ability to express him- 
self, a skill which is indispensable to 
managerial responsibility.” 

Macy’s mighty competitor, Gimbel 
Brothers, agrees. John J. McCarthy, 
assistant genera! manager, holds the 
considered opinion that “above all other 
subjects, English is of paramount im- 
portance. The number of people that 
fail to survive the ordeal of an employ- 
ment interview because of their lack of 
common English is amazing. Time after 
time it is possible to see young people 
with responsible positions fail to secure 
their immediate and long range goals 
because of (a) their failure to make 
themselves understood, and (b) the 
poor impression they make in speaking.” 

Repeatedly executives suggest that 
promotions usually depend as much 
upon the ability to express oneself as 
upon technical abilities. W. L. Johnson, 
of Bell and Howell Company, manu- 
facturers of cameras and other optical 
instruments, confesses that “on some 
occasions in the past several years, in- 
stances have come to our attention 
where possible promotions have been 
reconsidered because of the individual's 
inability effectively to speak and write 
English. ...Certainly we feel that effec- 
tive speech and writing is a necessary 
requisite for our executive level per- 
sonnel.” 
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Cunningham in Business Education World 
“You mean | have to do my work well 
to get a raise? | thought there’d 
be a catch in this job somewhere.” 


The survey which brings to light this 
vigorous interest of business, industry, 
and government in English was con- 
ducted by Professor Quentin O. Mc- 
Allister, Meredith College, Raleigh, 
N. C. His findings are published under 
the auspices of the Southern Humani- 
ties Conference.* 

In replying to hundreds of his ques- 
tionnaires, businessmen warned that 
ordinary, careless knowledge is insuffi- 
cient. To use some of their phrases, they 
seek young people with the ability “to 
use good English, orally and in writing,” 
... to be not only articulate, but force- 
fully so,” . . . “to use correct spelling 
and grammar,” . . . “to acquire and use 
effectively a large vocabulary,” .. . “to 
know the root sources and origins of 
words.” 

And they are not satisfied that Eng- 
lish generally is being well enough 
taught. Although Philip D. Reed, of 
General Electric, only hinted that he 
thought the subject was not always 
properly taught, other executives were 
explicit in condemning the quality of 
much of the teaching in this held, The 
Foreign Sales Manager of the Baldwin 
Piano Company says that in his estima- 
tion American schools and colleges “do 
not give the subject of English sufficient 
importance, judging from the lack of 
good spelling, punctuation, and proper 
grammar used even by college gradu- 
ates.” Clarence I. Blau, acting director, 
Areas Division, Department of Com- 
merce, Office of International Trade, 
says that his office finds that “very few 
college students” can use “the English 
language orally and in writing both con- 
cisely and precisely.” The Sales Man- 
ager of the Interchemical Corporation 
thinks that English is “woefully neg- 


(Continued on page 43-T) 


*Business Executives and the Humanities, 
by Quentin Oliver McAllister. (Bulletin 

umber Three, Southern Humanities Con- 
ference) Univ. of N.C. Press, 1 





for Junior High Schools 


Music educators of junior high 
schools and of grades seven and eight will be 
delighted with the way the new RCA Victor 
Record Albums... Sing Out!... and Let 
Viusic Ring!—bring new life and increased 
interest to the school music program. 

Sing Out! and Let Music Ring! are re- 
corded from material in the music texts of the 
same title published by C. C. Birchard & 
Company. These two albums complete the 
RCA Victor recordings for Birchard’s graded 
music program—“A Singing School.” 


MAIL COUPON NOW FOR FREE BROCHURE a = 


EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 


RCA VICTOR 


DIVISION OF RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA, CAMDEN, N. J. 


These new RCA Victor Record Albums 
include recordings of the best in art songs 
and folk songs from all over the world. . . 
selections for glee clubs and choral groups 
and for general singing . . . selections from 
the great composers of every period . . . con- 
cert and program numbers— plus other ma- 
terial of particular appeal to the junior high 
school age level. The albums are designed to 
meet the special vocal problems of the early 
secondary school period, especially those in- 
volving changed and changing voices. 


AVAILABLE ON 45 rpm and 
78 rpm RECORDS 


Albums of Sing Out! and Let Music Ring! 
are available now, recorded on the superior 
45 rpm records as well as on the conven- 
tional 78 rpm records. Each album contains 
six records. The 78 rpm albums are $7.60* 
each, and the 45 rpm albums, $6.70* each. 
Your RCA Victor Record deaier will be 
pleased to handle your requirements. 


*Prices are suggested list, subject to change without 
notice and to government price ceiling regulations. 





NAME 


@ 


EDUCATIONAL SERVICES, Dept. 108W 
Radio Corporation of America 
Camden, N. J. 


Please send me complete listing of RCA Victor 
Record titles for “Sing Out!"’, “Let Music Ring!”’, 
and other records of ‘A Singing School.” 
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BIS 


brings the romance of history 
and literature to your class- 
room or church through its 
large selection of fascinating 
and informative 


FILM STRIPS 


HISTORY IN STONES. 


From Stonehenge through prehistor- 

oi ic and Roman Brit- 
ain, the Dark Ages 
and the Norman 
Conquest, an inter- 
esting story in 
stones. 
36 Frames 


THE LAKE DISTRICT 


Cumberland, Westmorland and 
Lancashire, inspi- 

ration of poets 

through the ages, 

(notably Words- 

worth), shown in 

detail. 


43 Frames 


EDINBURGH, FESTIVAL CITY 
The history and culture of the cap- 
rae ig ital of Scotland, site 


pig 
ty: of the Annual Fes- 


tival of Music and 
Drama. 


42 Frames 


THE SHAKESPEARECOUNTRY 


Scenes of Shakespeare’s home, Holy 
Trinity Church, the 

20th Century Mem- 

orial Theater and 

many others. 


39 Frames 


$3.00 Per Film Strip 


These are only four of the many Film 
Strips, Picture Sets and 16mm Sound 
Films available. 


Write for complete set of catalogues 


BRITISH INFORMATION SERVICES 





a HERE does 

the teacher 

stand in these peril- 

ous days of world- 

wide conflict and 
numberless domestic controversies? 

Apart from any other consideration, 
he stands in a position upon which the 
future of our country and of freedom in 
genera) is more dependent than ever 
| before. In spite of various difficulties 
and handicaps, teaching today is held 
\in very high esteem. The teacher has 
every right to feel proud of his profes- 
| sion. 
| Obviously the complexities and con- 
fusions are not receding. On the con- 
\trary, political, economic, and social 
| problems, interlacing both international 
and domestic issues, create more and 
| more tensions, especially as another na- 
| tional election draws near. 
| Shall the teacher “teach” (by which 
/some people mean “indoctrinate”) the 
| purpose or point of view of some par- 
| ticular group with respect to problems 
|concerning which good citizens hold 
‘honest differences of opinion? 
| The sound rules and techniques of 
| good teaching are numerous and varied. 
But among the basic principles there 
‘are three of outstanding importance. 
They unequivocally place on the teach- 
er these obligations: 

1. To be a loyal citizen and to incul- 
cate in the students the ideals of hu- 
man freedom upon which our country 
| was founded. 

2. By precept and example to seek 
| always to eliminate the indecencies and 
ithe dishonesty which undermine our 
moral standards. 

3. Skillfully to help young people in 
their search for the truth and, relative 
to controversial issues, continuously and 
impartially to guide the students as they 
look for solutions which seem most sat- 
‘isfactory, at least for the time being, 
when measured against the highest 
moral principles. 

But in many respects the teacher's 
position is becoming increasingly pre- 
carious. With the multiplication and in- 
| tensification of controversies, the teach- 
/er cannot desert the cause of real en- 
\lightenment and at the same time re- 
| main true to the needs of a vital society 
in a free country. 
| Yet there are people who want their 
particular ideas “taught” to the exclu- 
sion of equally worthy but different 
ideas. Others sternly demand that the 
schools “get back to the fundamentals 
and leave controversies alone.” Where 


does the teacher stand? 


PART ! 


Will Thought-Control 


Stifle Discussion? 


President Truman, in referring to the 
unscrupulous, evil propaganda of So- 
viet rulers, declared that “The only 
weapons against such enemies are truth 
and fair dealing. . . . This country 
proves that men can be free.” 

But at the Freedom House here in 
New York City, on October 7, 1951, 
Paul G. Hoffman, one of our great citi- 
zens and a Republican, made some 
penetrating remarks about what he 
called a “subtle danger.” This danger. 
he said, is that thought control, enforced 
by public opinion, will stifle discussion, 
criticism, and debate in the United 
States; that teachers, government offi- 
cials, and even business men can be 
“frightened out of their rights under the 
First Amendment” by fear of public 
opinion as effectively as if the Amend- 
ment were repealed. 

Three years ago I wrote in this space, 
“Effective citizenship in a democracy 
requires thorough preparation in the 
difficult art and science of dealing with 
the inevitable controversies of life. This 
‘preparation’ in school is provided 
through years of experience in learning 
to think, to exchange ideas, to supple- 
ment and often modify one’s own ideas 
or findings in the light of others which 
seem plausible. This is invaluable ex- 
perience for young people who must 
grow in their understanding of a com- 
plicated world and of one another; it 
is part and parcel of education for free- 
dom. 

“I assure you, my fellow teachers, 
that Scholastic Magazines will do every- 
thing possible to assist you in carrying 
your responsibility.” 

While avowedly and steadfastly in 
culcating the highest moral principles 
and a staunch Americanism, our maga- 
zines consistently, week after week, 
present instructional material designed 
to aid students in finding the truth, in 
weighing values, in deciding at least 
tentatively on certain alternative 
choices; in short, in learning to use 
those abilities which are essential to the 
further advancement of our country. 

By “responsibility” as I used the 
word above, I meant all three of the 
obligations mentioned earlier in this 
editorial. And these obligations are ir- 
revocably interrelated. 

Anyone presuming to be a teacher 
who takes advantage of his position of . 
great influence by violating the first ob- 
ligation while ostensibly and spuriously 
recognizing the third, tends to put 
teaching either in disrepute or in a 
strait-jacket, or both. 

Those of us who really understand 





our schools know that of the teachers 
at all levels it is only in the rarest of 
cases, and only in a few schools among 
the tens of thousands, that a disloyal 
teacher is at work, Yet the very tensions 
of these times and their peculiar nature, 
coupled with the deep and growing 
anxiety of citizens for the welfare of 
our country and of freedom-loving peo- 
ple everywhere, put the school, and 
consequently the teacher, in an extraor- 
dinarily difficult position. 

A disloyal act or a misstep by a 


school official, a professor, or a teacher | 
induces or augments the “subtle dan- | 


ger” of which Paul Hoffman warned. 


“Public opinion,” formulated in part | 


by reactionary forces, but in the main by 
sincerely purposeful people, oversimpli- 
fies the problem, demands that we get 
back to “fundamentals,” and assumes 
that by some occult process the acci- 
dents and incidents of life in general 
outside the school will adequately pre- 
pare our future voters for an intelligent 
exercise of the franchise. 

We still need to heed the famous 
statement by Thomas Jefferson who 
said, “If a nation expects to be ignorant 
and free, in a state of civilization, it 
expects what never was and never will 
be.” 

Next month I shall present some ad- 
ditional thoughts on this, subject. 


) it. Ctardatin— 


Chairman Editorial Board 
Scholastic Magazines 


M-G-M Mirabile Spectaculum 

Two Latin teachers supplied the text 
for the newest Following the Films 
poster for school bulletin boards. Of 
the film Quo Vadis, this Scholastic 
poster says: “M-G-M Romam iter fecit 
ad hoc mirabile spectaculum techni- 
coloratum conficiendum. Hac historia, 
Henricus Sienkiewicz antiqua tempora 
Christiana depingit. . . . 

Marcus Vinicius (Robertus Taylor) 
superbus dux obstinatus Romanus, post 


multas victorias, domum redit. Eius 


victoriae omnes praeter quellam placi- 
dam nomine Lygiam commovent. 

For copies of the Quo Vadis “Follow- 
ing the Films” poster in Latin (or Eng- 
lish) write to Scholastic Magazines, 351 
Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 


“Yes,” the teacher explained, “quite 
a number of plants and flowers have 
the prefix ‘dog.’ For instance, the dog- 
rose and dog-violet are well known. 
Can any of you name another?” 

There was silence, then a happy 
look illuminated the face of a boy at 
the back of the class. 

“Please, teacher,” he called out, 
proud of his knowledge, ‘Collie 
flower!’” 


ass by Iself 


Mpaguecotle 


TAPE RECORDERS FOR EDUCATION 


Both masterworks of craftsmanship . . . the stirring drama of William 
Shakespeare . . . the quality of Magnecord Tape Recorders. “Presence” 
and precision in reproducing every sound audible to the human ear, 
make Magnecord the first choice of leading educators. Used in speech 
corraction, music analysis or dramatics, Magnecorder permits the 
slightest imperfection to be heard and corrected. Magnecorders are 
used by more radio engineers than all other professional tape recorders 
combined. You can prove Magnecord “sound” superiority with a 
demonstration today. 


SELF-IMPROVEMENT 
“Sound” education speeds improve. 
ment. Now each student can evalu. 
ate and improve himself with Mag- 
necord Tape Recorders. Here student 
and instructor use Magnecorder for 
perfection of oral reading. 


For complete information write: 


360 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 
CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS © DEPT. SCH-11 











“SCREW DRIVER'S 
and SCREW JAYS” 


This is a film designed to com- 
bat bad traffic manners. It 
depicts in a highly amusing 
manner the many dangerous 
habits of the selfish, heedless 
driver and the careless pedes- 
trian—yet its safety message is 
clearly conveyed. 

The film is 16 mm. sound, 
and available free of charge 
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Young America Films presents 


UNITED STATES 
REGIONAL 
GEOGRAPHY SERIES 


FOR ELEMENTARY AND 
HIGH SCHOOL SOCIAL STUDIES 


Ten filmstrips done in glowing, meaningful 
FULL-COLOR photogrophs, dealing with the 
physicol, industrial and human geography of 
the United States. One title treats the nation 
os @ whole, ond eoch of the remaining titles 
treats @ specific region of the United States. 
Selection and division of regions is based on 
current curriculum trends. (Each filmstrip about 
45 trames in length.) The set contoins the 
following titles: 

THE UNITED STATES THE ATLANTIC PLAING 

A REGIONAL OVERVIEW AND PIEDMONT 

THE GREAT PLAING THE APPALACHIAN HIGHLANDS 

THE GULF PLAINS THE PACHHIC COAST REGION 

THE PLATEAU REGION = THE CENTRAL PLAING 

THE GREAT LAKES THE NORTHEAST 
PRICE: SET OF 10 FILMSTRIPS — $49.50, including 
YAF File Box ond Teacher's Guide 


oe ee ee 
Young America Films, inc. 7 : 


18 Eost 4100 St., New York City 17 

Please send me one of the U. S$ REGIONAL 
GEOGRAPHY filmstrip sets and bill me $49.50 
for the set. | understond thet | moy return 
this set within 10 doys for full credit if not 


1 

, 

‘ 

t 

sotisfied with them 
Nome * 
. Schoo! 

' Address 


City . eee 
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Teach About 
SCHOOLS 


By HAROLD M. LONG, Glens Falls (N. Y.) H. S. 


EACHERS everywhere are con- 
cerned about the recent wave of at- 
tacks on public education. But what do 
we do, as teachers, to help students, 
and through them, their parents, to un- 
derstand the long struggle to establish 
our American school system? The place 
to begin is in our classrooms. More and 
more social studies textbooks contain 
units on education. Certainly education 
as a subject is as important as agricul- 
ture, banking, or westward expansion. 
How can you undertake to teach the 
story of American schools and education 
in a history class? Perhaps no two teach- 
ers agree. 

With this issue of Scholastic Maga- 
zines appears the only recently-issued 
unit on schools written for students. 
Starting from this base, here are a few 
suggestions. Others will be found in the 
unit itself and in the study outline in 
this issue. 

(1) Prepare a report for the class on 
one or more of the following, using the 
Dictionary of American Biography as 
a source of information: Henry Bar- 
nard, Ezra Cornell, Charles W. Eliot, 
Granville Stanley Hall, Horace Mann, 
Emma Willard. 

(2) Construct a time line 94” long. 
Let 1/16” equal two years. At one end 
of the line mark the year 1647 (Massa- 
chusetts Law) and at the opposite end 
the year 1951. Supply a number of 
events in the history of American edu- 
cation at appropriate places on the 
time line, with explanations. Here are 
a few suggestions: Franklin's Academy, 
1751; Boston English High School, 
1821; Horace Mann, secretary, Massa- 
chusetts Board of Education, 1837; 
Morrill Act, 1862; Kalamazoo Case, 
1872; Hatch Act, 1887; Smith-Lever 
Act, 1914; Smith-Hughes Act, 1917; 
the date your own high school was or- 
ganized; date of founding of your state 
university; date your present high 
school building was erected. 

(3) Procure one or more copies of 
the annual report of the superintendent 
of schools in your community. Read it 
and discuss in class. 

(4) Construct a circle graph to show 
how much of the local tax dollar is spent 
for education in your community. 

(5) Compare two American history 
textbooks for their treatment of Ameri- 
can education. Count the number of 


pages or paragraphs in each book de- 
voted to schools and education. Com- 
pile the information in a table. If you 
wish to add to it, compare with some 
other topic such as business or agricyl- 
ture or women’s rights. 

(6) Mount a bulletin board with 
display of newspaper and magazine 
clippings, library pictures, student 
drawings, etc., depicting the growth of 
education in America. 

(7) Organize a panel discussion 
about communities where public educa- 
tion is under attack. As a source of in- 
formation, see Saturday Review of Lit- 
erature, Sept. 8, 1951. 

(8) Draw a map of your community 
(city, township, county, or state) show- 
ing the location of all high schools and 
colleges as well as other training insti- 
tutions. By distinctive colors indicate 
type of school and whether publicly or 
privately supported. 

(9) If you have ability at drawing 
or cartooning, present a drawing which 
offers your idea of the importance of 
education in a free world. 

(10) Write a radio script which tells 
a story or dramatizes an episode of 
American education. (Franklin’s Acad- 
emy, Life of Horace Mann, Kalamazoo 
Case, Life of John Dewey, etc.) 


New Textbooks 


Geography and World Affairs, b 
Stephen B. Jones and Marion Fish 
Murphy (Rand McNally, 1950. 398 
pages). This title in Rand McNally’s 
social studies series, suitable for junior 
high school, takes as its theme the in- 
separability of politics and geography. 
Centers of interest are the Soviet Union, 
China, India, Latin America, and the 
United States. In addition to black-and- 
white maps and pictures in the text, 
there is a 30-page “Atlas Section” in 
colors, as an appendix. 

Our Earth and Man—Eurasia and the 
Modern World, by Gertrude Whipple 
and Preston E. James. Cartographic 
supervision by Armin K. Lobeck (Mac- 
millan, 1951. 376 pages, $3.48). For 
upper elementary or junior high grades 
this today-focused book begins with the 
geography of the U. S. S. R., moves 
west to, Europe and east to India, Indo- 
nesia, and Oceania. It concludes with a 
unit on world production centers of raw 
materials, including the United States. 





High School Radio Workshop 


One of America's 

very best radio scripters 

writes the first script of the season for 

schools holding memberships in Na- 

tional Scholastic Radio Guild. The 

writer is Irv Tunick (Cavalcade of 

America Series, etc.). Script is “I Doff 

My Hat,” thrilling story of Quaker John 

Bowne’s contest with Gov. Peter Stuy- 
vesant. 

With this script, complete with pro- 
duction notes, goes “The Youth Crusade 
for Freedom,” a script prepared for 
high school use by the Youth Crusade 
for Freedom. 

For a free folder describing scripts 
and other services write to: National 
Scholastic Radio Guild, 351 Fourth 
Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 


Best Script Sources 


Last spring we asked our NSRG mem- 
bers to evaluate 37 script sources for use- 
fulness for high school radio groups. The 
following sources were considered good by 
half the members replying 


EDUCATORS 
APPLAUD 


General Sources 


Audio Devices, 444 Madison Ave., 
N. Y. C.; Educational Radio Script and 
Transcription Exchange, U. S. Office of 
Education, Washington, D. C.; Institute 
for Democratic Education, 212 Fifth Ave., 
N. Y. C.; National Education Assn., 1201 
16th St. N. W., Washington, D. C.; Na- 
tional Scholastic Radio Guild, 351 Fourth 
Ave., N. Y. C.; Radio Division, Dept. of 
Public Inf., U. N., Lake Success, N, . 


Books and Booklets 


Oboler, Arch, Plays for Americans, Far- 
rar and Rinehart, N. Y.; This Freedom, 
Random House, N. Y.; MacLeish, Archi- 
bald, Air Raid, Harcourt Brace, N. Y.; 
MacLeish, Archibald, American Story, 
Farrar and Rinehart, N. Y.; Barnouw, 
Erik, ed., Radio Drama in Action, Farrar 
and Rinehart, N. Y.; Morris, James M., 
Radio Workshop Plays, H. W. Wilson Co., 
N. Y.; White, Melvin R., Radio and As- 
sembly Plays, Northwestern Univ., Minne- 
apolis, Minn.; Erekson, R. R. and Ziebarth 
E. W., Six Classic Plays for Radio, Burgess 
Publishing Co., Minneapolis, Minn.; White 
James R., Let’s Broadcast, Harper, N. Y 


“Are You Ready for 


++. most vital and distinctive l6mm sound motion picture in the history of American education 


TV Series for Local Sponsorship 


The MOT-TV series, Crusade in the Pa- 
cific, is being presented under local spon- 
sorship in various communities. The films 
(16mm) remain in the community for 30 
days for use by schools and other local 
groups. This is an excellent series. If your 
town has TV, check to see if Crusade in 
the Pacific is or will be available. 


Reminder 


The Fifteenth Annual School Broadcast 
Conference will be held in Chicago, De- 
cember 4-6, 1951, 


Radio Footnotes 


The Lowell Institute Cooperative Broad- 
casting Council inaugurated a new FM 
radio station on October 6, WGBH is good 
news to New England FM listeners. In 
addition to the fine schedule of educational 
and cultural Lowell Institute broadcasts, 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra, a new 
Council affiliate, is making available to 
radio listeners full-length broadcasts of its 
concerts for the first time since 1926. 


—NANCY FAULKNER 


Service ?”’ 


For THe First Time—a new and dramatic technique to help guide the youth of America facing the 


difficult civilian-to-military adjustments. 


“Are You Ready for Service?” is a comprehensive series of 14 one-reel films produced by 


Coronet and designed to orient high school students in their planning for military 


life well in advance of induction or enlistment. 


Many of the nation’s most responsible organizations enthusiastically 


cooperated in this project. Officers representing the NATIONAL EDUCATION 


ASSOCTATION, t 


. &. OFFICE OF EDUCATION, AMERICAN COUNCIL ON 


FDUCATION, NATIONAL CATHOLIC EDUCATION ASSOCIATION and 


the DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE all acted as consultants. 


Here is the nucleus of an entire semester's course in preparation for 


military service. Titles of the films in this distinetive series are: 
GROUP 1—What It’s All About; Your Plans; Service and Citizenship. 
GROUP I1—Starting Now! Getting Ready Morally; Getting Ready 
Emotionally; Getting Ready Physically. GROUP Ul—The Nation 

to Defend; What Are the Military Services? When You Enter 

Service; Military Life and You. GROUP 1V—Communism; 


Why You? Your Investment in the Future. 


For information on the purchase or 


rental of these films, write: 


Coronet Films 


Dept. ST 1 
Coronet Building, Chicago 1, Ulinots 
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Careful record handling: Out of jacket with a firm pinch; balance between hands. 


DO'S and DON TS 


With 


Dises 


By WILLIAM J. TEMPLE, Brooklyn College, N. Y. 


( NE juicy thumb-print on the play 

ing surface of a _ phonograph 
record can ruin it more effectively than 
it could spoil a page in a book, A fine 
dise costs as much as a fine book and 
deserves similar care in handling—clean 
hands, no touching the surfaces, no 
dropping on the floor, protection from 
dust and heat, and careful storage and 
cataloguing. 


The Fingerprint Problem 


Fingerprints, containing the fatty 
secretion of the sebaceous glands of 
the skin, leave gummy deposits in the 
grooves which not only in themselves 
add noise as the playback stylus strikes 
them but also, by catching dust and 
grit, add more noise. It is practically 
impossible to wipe the grooves clean 
of such deposits. Consequently, the best 
solution to the fingerprint problem is 
not to make any. You can do it by 
handling your discs as shown in the 
illustration, pressing the edges between 
the two hands. With this technique you 
can lift, hold, flip, or drop the record 
as required and never touch the play- 
ing surfaces. Removing the record from 
its envelope requires a firm pinch on 
the ungrooved margin for a start, but 
never touch the grooves, 


The Dust Problem 


You cannot hope to keep your records 
entirely free from dust. The charge of 
static electricity inevitably produced on 
the record face when you slide it out of 
its envelope attracts and holds nearby 
floating particles in the air. Trying to 
rub the dust off with a cloth increases 


the static charge so that the dust re- 
turns and clings tighter. Vinyl acetate 
pressings and lacquer originals espe- 
cially are soft enough so that dust and 
grit can be ground inextricably into 
the side walls of the groove by the 
pressure of the playback stylus, making 
the record permanently noisy. The solu- 
tion is to remove the dust before every 
playing, after the record is on the 
turntable. How? 

During the war I had the opportunity 
to watch one of the country’s top re- 
cordists, Russ Hansen, at work in the 
Underwater Sound Laboratories at 
New London. He never placed the 
cutting stylus or the playback stylus 
on a dise without blowing the dust 
off first with a blast of air or carbon 
dioxide from a hose attached to a 
cylinder of the compressed gas. This 
method, although it may be the best, 
isn't practical for schools. There are 
others, 

I do not trust the scratchy, stiff- 
bristled brushes sometimes given away 
with playback needles, especially on 
my fine LP’s. The soft camel's hair 
brushes with a panel of mildly radio- 
active substance on the ferrule to re- 
duce the static charge are effective, 
but some people are afraid of the radio- 
active material, and besides, they are 
quite expensive. The  anti-crackle 
liquids for removing the dust and static 
charge at the same time may possibly 
contain chemicals which will dissolve 
away a little of the record material at 
each application, Try a freshly damp- 
ened scrap of velvet lightly 
against the 


pressed 


record for a few turns 


before each playing. Wash the velvet 
often. 


Breakage 


Shellac pressings are brittle. I have 
broken two of them in twenty years, 
both times by neglecting to give mvy- 
self adequate table space beside my 
record player. Perhaps a record rack 
is the answer. 

For carrying records, I use 
recommend a substantial record case 
made of plywood, lined with baize, 
furnished with a sturdy handle and 
secure latches for the hinged lid. 


Storage 


Records, like books; should be 
shelved on edge in a place where heat 
and humidity will not reach extremes. 

Cataloguing becomes a serious prob- 
lem when your collection becomes 
large, or when many people have to 
be able to find the records. Librarians 
have worked out almost foolproof 
systems. Ask them for suggestions. 


Wear 


With proper care a record will sur 
vive a great many playings with imper- 
ceptible increase in noise and loss of 
quality, but a worn stylus with flat 
sides or shoulders can do irreparable 
damage to a brand-new record. Check 
your stylus periodically. If the stylus 
is easily removable, or if the playback 
cartridge slips out of the arm easily, 
you can examine the stylus point with 
a microscope or even a hand lens and 
detect the presence of flat facets or 
shoulders. If it is not easily removable. 
slip a mirror under it and look at the 
image with your magnifier. If you 
notice that the black shiny grooves of 
your record turn dull and gray as the 
recofd plays, you don’t need to look at 
the stylus itself. Have it replaced im- 
mediately. Metallic points wear fastest, 
sapphires next and diamonds slowest. 
None lasts forever. 

Of course you will never drop the 
pickup on the record, or jar the table 
so that the pickup slides across the 
grooves, leaving a scratch behind it. 


Motivation 


A modern phonograph record is a 
marvellous technical achievement. It 
is entitled to respectful care. Anyone 
who is going to handle records should 
be made aware of the complexities and 
the precision of the manufacturing 
processes so that he will appreciate 
what he is handling. If he does, he will 
always use both hands so that he will 
never touch the playing surfaces. He 
will clean the dust from it before every 
playing. He will make sure he has 
space enough so that it can’t slide off 
the table. He will store it in its folde: 
away from heat, carry it securely, in- 
dex it systematically. 





FrostonWax 


SALUTE to Robert Frost—one of 

America’s greatest living poets—on 
the appearance of the 1951 Robert 
Frost Recordings and his newest poetry 
collection, The Road Not Taken. 

Frost himself will bring right into 
your classroom or home such favorites 
as “Birches,” “Mending Wall,” “The 
Death of the Hired Man,” and “Two 
Tramps in Mud Time” on his new re- 
cordings. In the New York RCA studios 
last March, the poet read, with vigor 
and clarity, 24 of his best known works. 
His happy and enthusiastic mood is re- 
flected in the finished product. Edward 
Gordon, chairman of the NCTE Com 
mittee on Recordings, was present and 
officially represented the Council on the 
occasion. 

The Road Not Taken is an enlarge- 
ment of Come In, a collection of Frost 
works with biographical introduction 
and commentary, edited by Louis Unter 
meyer and published by Holt in 1943. 
(Come In was reissued as a Pocket 
Book of Frost in 1946. This inexpensive 
edition is now obtainable from Scholas- 
tic Book Service at 25 cents a copy.) 
In The Road Not Taken more than 50 
poems have been added, the commen- 
tary amplified, the biographical mate- 
rial enlarged and brought up-to-date. It 
contains some poems which have never 
appeared in any book before. 


The Road Not Taken, Henry Holt and 
Co., 1951, $3.50. 

1951 Robert Frost Recordings, National 
Council of Teachers of English, 211 W. 
68th St., Chicago 21, available on six 10- 
inch 78 rpm records at $2 each, plus tax, 
or two 10-inch 33 1/3 rpm records at $3.50 
each, plus tax. 


Robert Frost 


If you want 


PROFESSIONAL QUALITY 


in your school recordings 


...made by audio engineers 


for audio engineers 








AND TO KEEP UP-TO-DATE 
on all phases of 
disc and tape recording 
be sure to read 


audlo-record 


...our monthly publication 
that brings you up-to-the 
minute information on re- 
cording methods and equip- 
ment. Articles of particular 
interest to educational re- 
cordists are included in 
every issue, A penny post 
card will put your name on 
the Audio Record Mailing 
list. 








In radio stations and sound stu- 
dios from coast to coast, professional re- 
cordists use and recommend Audiotape. 
Their preference — based on critical com- 
parative tests—is your assurance of Audio- 
tape’s unequalled quality and uniformity. 

Audiotape will enable you to obtain the 
best possible results from your tape re- 
corder — help you to attain the faithful 
sound reproduction that is so essential for 
speech correction, drama, music and other 
educational recording applications. 

Order your supply now and let Audiotape 


speak for itself, *Trade Mark 


AUDIO DEVICES, Inc. wt: 





45 it Se 
e* 
an Nowmade 


a 


ALL STEEL 
FILMSTRIP 
CABINET 


MF.4—This roomy, yet compact 6 
drawer cabinet holds up to 336 film- 
strip cans, each in its own compart- 
ment .. . each individually indexed. 
Drawers are equipped with adjust- 
able dividers for desired division 
widths. 


Write for free catalog 


| 
| 





SOUND ADVICE 


TDC Projection Booklet 


The Three Dimension Co., 4555 W. Ad- 
dison St., Chicago 41, Ill., has published a 
booklet by Rus Arnold, A. P. S. A., called 
Picture Perfection Comes with Projection. 
It touches on every aspect of slide making 
and showing from subject, camera, 4lm, 
lighting, exposure, and composition to slide 
care and projection with recorded sound 
accompaniment. TDC projectors and auto- 
matic slide changers are also described. 


For Group Earphone Listening 


As many as ten headsets can be plugged 
into the phone jack of your record player 
by means of Audio-Master’s “earphone ag- 
gregate unit,” which is equipped with its 
own master volume Bot and ten feet of 
extension cord. Audio-Master Corp. is at 
341 Madisan Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


Projection in Daylight 


You can leave your blinds up and your 
windows open while you project slides or 
films on the new Radiant “classroom” 
It has a 40” x 40” wide-angle pro- 
jection surface with doors to protect the 
surface when not in use which act as 
wings to protect the screen from stray light 
when in use. It sells for $39.75; can be 
mounted permanently on your classroom 
wall, hung in front of a blackboard, or sup- 


screen, 


| 


Dickens’ ‘‘A CHRISTMAS CAROL” 


@ favorite old story told a thrilling new way 


This charming $.V.E. color filmstrip gives your 
students a heart-warming introduction to Scrooge, 


| 

the new color filmstrip | 
; | 
| 

| 


Bob Cratchit and Tiny Tim. The characters come 
to life in the illustrations by Carlos Lopez, 


while Margaret Bradfield's adaptation preserves the 
appeal of the story for all ages. 


() A246-11 In color, 52 frames, captioned 75° 


HOW SANTA CLAUS CAME TO AMERICA 


Real facts abut Christmas customs make a fascinating 
story for the intermediate grades in this filmstrip. 
Children will long remember the delightful illustrations 
of the origin of Santa Claus and how he came 


to this country. 


‘of America, 


ported on the 
($12.50). 


classroom” screen stand 


Magnetic Motion Picture Film 


Reeves Soundcraft Corp., 10 E. 52nd St., 
New York 22, is the producer of “Magna- 
stripe” magnetic striping on motion picture 
film for the new magnetic recorder-projec- 
tors. For information on how to order 
Magnastripe for your old prints or new 
(unexposed) film, write to them. On the 
west coast, Magnastripe products are sold 
by Rider 16mm. Services, 1161 N. Vine 
St., Hollywood 38, Calif. 


Magnetic Visual Aids 


You can make up a magnetic bulletin 
board of any size by assemblying 18” x 24” 
panels from Magnetic Merchandising, Inc., 
40 E. 32nd St., New York 16. Accessories 
include plastic-coated magnetic markers for 
maps or graphs. They come in several 
shapes, sizes, and bright colors. There are 
straight and curved arrows, round and 
rectangular indicators, straight lines, clips 
for holding cards and sheets, discs for over- 
lays, giant graph paper, magnetic pointer 
sticks, and other gadgets. 


1952 Catalogue of Electronic Equipment 


Tape and disc recorders, phonograph 
equipment, FM and AM tuners and receiv- 
ers, as well as electronic goods of every 
kind are described in the new tree cata- 
logue (No. 127) of the Allied Radio Corp., 
833 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 7, II. 


Questions and Answers 


Q. For certain experiments I need a tape 
recorder with provision for automatic re- 
winding and restarting, and in addition to 
its regular loudspeaker it must have outlets 
for earphones or a pillow speaker. I have 
not found a recorder with features of this 
kind nor have I found an adapter to meet 
my requirements.—J. L., Philadelphia. 

A. Three suggestions: First, write to 
Audio Devices, Inc., 444 Madison Ave 
New York 22, for a copy of their “Quick 
Facts on Magnetic Tape Recorders,” cov- 
ering all makes. Second, ask Amplifier Corp 
398 Broadway, New York 13, 
whether a stock “Twin-Trax” model will do 
what you require, Third, if you do not find 
exactly what you need in a stock model, 


C) A246-4 in color, 28 frames, captioned . . . $500 get a competent audio engineer to advise 
you about modifications. The Secretary of 
the Audio Engineering Society, Box F, 
Oceanside, N. Y., will give you the names 


of members in the Philadelphia area. 


THE LITTLEST SHEPHERD'S GIFT 


A touching and inspiring story tells how the 
little shepherd gave his dearest possession 
— a little lame kid — to the Christ Child. 
This color filmstrip has become a 
well-loved part of Christmas programs 

for primary grades. 


0) A850-1 In color, 28 frames, rte 


Order from your $.V.E. dealer, Ask for a free 
Christmas folder on filmstrips and slidesets. 
Dept. SE7-15 
SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. 
A Business Corporation 
1345 Di 


Free Filmstrip on Tape Recording 


Representatives of Minnesota Mining & 
Mfg. Co. througout the country are now 
equipped to present to school faculties a 
ten-minute filmstrip accompanied by sound 
on tape describing uses of magnetic tape 
recording in schools. The filmstrip shows 
uses of magnetic recording in music, speech, 
social science, business, and language 
classes in elementary and secondary schools. 
No charge. —WituiaM J. Tempe 








Current 
Best Sellers 
Books on Religion Popular 


“What is America reading?” is a 
question answered weekly in the N. Y. 
Herald Tribune Book Review section. 
Current choices reported by leading 
book sellers include the following: 
Fiction 

The Caine Mutiny by Herman Wouk; 
The Cruel Sea by Nicholas Monsarrat; 


From Here to Eternity by James Jones; 
The Iron Mistress by Paul Wellman; 


Moses by Sholem Asch; Mr. Smith by | 


Louis Bromfield; Lie Down in Dark- 
ness by William Styron; The Catcher 
in the Rye by J. D. Salinger; The 
President's Lady by Irving Stone; The 
Road to Bithynia by Frank G. Slaugh- 
ter; The Holy Sinner by Thomas Mann; 
Melville Goodwin, U. S. A. by John 
P. Marquand; Requiem For A Nun 
by William Faulkner; Renny’s Daugh- 
ter by Mazo de la Roche; and Return 
to Paradise by James A. Michener. 


Non-Fiction 


The Sea Around Us by Rachel L. 
Carson; Kon-Tiki by Thor Heyerdahl; 
Washington Confidential by Jack Lait 
and Lee Mortimer; White Man Returns 
by Agnes Newton Keith; Dizzy by 
Hesketh Pearson; The Magnificent 
Century by Thomas B. Costain; 
Schnozzola by Gene Fowler; A Soldier's 
Story by Omar N. Bradley; The Ascent 
to Truth by Thomas Merton; Fight 





Against Fears by Lucy Freeman; His | 


Eye Is On The Sparrow by Ethel Wa- 


ters; A King’s Story by The Duke of 
Windsor; Quest for the Lost City by | 
Dana and Ginger Lamb; A Few Buttons 


Missing by James T. Fisher and Lowell 
S. Hawley; Communism, Democray & 
Catholic Power by Paul Blanshard. 


In the 30 categories of books pub- | 


lished annually in United States, “Re- 


ligious” usually ranks just below “fic- ; 
tion” and “juvenile.” Last year alone | 
727 books on religious subjects came | 


off the press. 

High interest in books on religion 
is good reason for their inclusion in 
displays at Book Bazaars and fairs. 
Normally, public school libraries do 
not regularly stock such books, but this 
practice is changing. As schools in many 
communities broaden their service to 
include adults, inclusion of this popular 
field becomes indispensable. 

Religious book titles appear in Classi- 
fied Catalog of Selected Religious 
Books issued free by The Religious 
Publishers Group, 62 W. 47th St., New 
York 19, N. Y. Specify Protestant, Cath- 
olic, or Jewish catalog. 





as Abneke among 30 children! 


And look at the school building: the roof leaks . . . the walls are 


paper-thin . . . some windows are missing. There is never enough 
fuel to heat the place properly; not only books, but pencils and 
paper are scarce ... most of the pupils are listless through under- 
nourishment. Such is the school picture today in the village of 


Stravides, Greece. And it is not, alas, an unusual one. 


THEY CAN USE YOUR HELP 


Because the need is so desperate, the Federation has instituted 
a SCHOOL SPONSORSHIP project, by which groups of schoo! 
children here can band together to help their fellow students over- 
seas. You could make this your class project for the year—it costs 
only $150 and your pupils would be richly repaid by the joy 
which helping others always gives. Moreover, they would receive 
photographs and case histories of their young friends overseas, 
and could correspond with them. The money contributed would 
provide books, school lunches, shoes and clothing, games, improve- 
ments in school buildings—all the necessary things which are so 
pitifully lacking now, in so many war-ravaged countries. 


You may sponsor schools in: Austria, Finland, France, Western 
Germany, Greece, Italy, and Lebanon. 


(A contribution in any amount will help.) 


SCF NATIONAL SPONSORS (partial list) 


Faith Baldwin, Lynn Fontanne, Herbert Hoover, Henry R. Luce, 
Dr. Ralph W. Sockman, Thomas J. Watson. 


SAVE THE CHILDREN FEDERATION 
80 Eighth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 


[] We pledge ourselves to sponsor a needy school in 
one year, for $150. (payable in instaliments, if desired) 


[) Please send us full details about school sponsorships 


Name of Teacher__.__ 


Name of School and Grade_ 


Address 


City ad ahd Zone _. State 
Contributions to Save the Children Federation are deductible from 








OUR AMERICAN SCHOOLS — part 2 of this issue 


A Teaching Guide and Suggested Lesson Plan 


EDITOR’S NOTE: The 20-page Part 2 
of this issue—“Our American Schools” 
—is an abridgment of the 32-page 
Part 2 of this week's issue of the three 
other Scholastic Magazines — Senior 
Scholastic, World Week, and Practical 
English. This unique classroom mate- 
rial on American education was pre- 
pared primarily for use at the high 
school level. Nevertheless, teachers and 
schoo! administrators who serve on our 
Editorial Advisory Boards urged us to 
make it available, in somewhat shorter 
form, for pre-high school classes. We 
heartily endorsed their recommenda- 
tion. Our main purpose in including 
“Our American Schools” with Junior 
Scholastic is to give encouragement to 
those of our readers who are approach- 
ing high school so that they may be 
better prepared to work with a purpose 
when they get there, and to finish 
successfully with a well-earned diploma. 


1. Getting the Most Out of 
Education 


Aims 


1. To learn about the various per- 
sonal services the school offers to the 
pupil. (p. 6) 

2. To understand why education is 
important in building and planning a 
successful career. (p. 10) 

3. To recognize the part schools play 
in building good character and person- 
ality. (p. 12) 


Motivation 


After you have graduated from school, 
someone is sure to ask you the question, 
“What did you get out of school?” Sup- 
pose you ask yourself these questions 
now: “What has school done for me 
thus far?” “Is going on with my educa- 
tion worthwhile?” What answers come 
to your mind? 


Discussion Questions 


1. Many parents who did not have 
the advantage of a high school educa- 
tion, or who quit high school, now insist 
that their children complete high school. 
What lessons do you think life’s experi- 
ences taught them? 

2. A high school senior who is filling 
out a college-admission application finds 
that the application asks him to list the 
extra-curricular activities in which he 
participated. Why should membership 
or non-membership in extra-curricular 
activities be considered a factor in being 
admitted to college? 

3. Suppose in answer to an advertise- 
ment to fill a job, several people ap- 
peared. Experience was not necessary. 
To whom would you, as the employer, 


give the job, the person with experience 
but a limited education, or the person 
with a good education but no experi- 
ence? Explain your choice. 


Summary 


In what ways does school try to build 
you as a better person and as an intelli- 
gent citizen? 


Activities 


1. Include as part of a lesson, a job- 
interview dramatization. In the course 
of the interview, the “employer” asks 
the job-seekers who are high school 
graduates and non-graduates to give 
their background. The others in the 
class take notes during the interview. 
Who would get the job? Why? 


ll. Are Schools Meeting Youth's 
Needs Today? 


Aims 


1. To have pupils evaluate the edu- 
cation their schools offer. (p. 3) 

2. To make pupils aware of the per- 
sonal concern of the schools for their 
interests and careers. (pp. 6, 12) 


Motivation 


Some pupils complain about school, 
the subjects they are studying and that 
“school is not doing anything for them.” 
What complaints do you have about 
school? 


Discussion Questions 


1. Many critics of the schools have 
stated that too often young people who 
apply for jobs cannot spell correctly, do 
simple arithmetic or write good letters; 
that schools are not successfully teach- 
ing the “three R’s.” What do you think 
of this criticism? 

2. In what ways do the schoo!s of 
today do a better job of education than 
the schools in the “horse and buggy” 
days? 

3. In countries under a dictatorship 
form of government, the following state- 
ment might be heard: “Too much edu- 
cation for the people is a dangerous 
thing.” What is meant by this statement? 
How does education help keep America 
a democracy? 


Summary 


How does the education you are re- 
ceiving today help prepare you for life 
today and for your future? 


Activities 


1. Conduct a project to compare 
education in former years with modern 


education. A display can be set up in 
the classroom, consisting of the follow- 
ing: (1) old-time spellers, arithmetic 
books and readers; (2) pictures of class- 
rooms, athletic teams and school build- 
ings of older days; (3) a chart showing 
the curriculum of yéars past with the 
curriculum of today. 

2. Let a group of capable pupils “live 
through” a lesson in arithmetic and 
spelling as their grandparents experi- 
enced it by enacting the lesson before 
the class or in assembly program. 

3. As part of a homework assign- 
ment, ask pupils to scout the “help- 
wanted” columns and select a job in 
which they are interested. In class, have 
the pupils write letters applying for the 
job and in which they state their quali- 
fications. Who might be expected to get 
the job? How did school help prepare 
them for their vocation? 


ill. Education: Everybody’s 
Business 


Aims 


1. To understand why money spent 
on education is money well spent. (pp. 
4, 16) 

2. To understand how a good system 
of education builds for strength in 
democracy. (pp. 8-9) 

3. To build within pupils an appre- 
ciation and recognition of the part which 
teachers play in molding citizens, char- 
acter and careers. (p. 17) 


Motivation 


Let us assume this situation. It is 
“budget time” for the city. The Board 
of Education has asked for more money 
to build new schools, athletic fields, buy 
movie projectors, new books, etc. The 
city officials have said that granting this 
request would mean more taxes on all 
of the people. If it meant that you had 
to pay taxes, would you favor or oppose 
the request for more money to be spent 
on education? Why? 


Discussion Questions 


1. A married couple without children 
and a bachelor might argue: “We have 
no children attending school. Why 
should we have to pay taxes to support 
schools? Let those with children pay the 
taxes.” What do you think of this point 
of view? How would you argue for or 
against it? 

2. Why is a nation of educated citi- 
zens called “America’s first line of de- 
fense against the threats of commu- 
nism”? 
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Teaching Guides for JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 


BASED ON MATERIALS IN THIS ISSUE 


Greenland—The World's Biggest 

Island (pp. 11, 12, 13) 
Spotlight on America— 

Frozen Foods (pp. 14, 15) 
Folklore of the Americas— 

A Puerto Rican Tale (p. 16) 
Thanksgiving Day Scene— 

A Play (pp. 8, 9, 10) 
Pushing Our Rivers Around 

(p. 17) 


Aims for the pupil 

1. To learn certain basic facts about 
the geography and history of Green- 
land. 

2. To become aware of the strategic 
position occupied by this island today. 

3. To understand how Greenland: has 
been developing in the modern world. 

4. To observe the effects of good 
human relations, such as have existed 
between the Danes and the Eskimos. 

5. To study the work of the weather 
bureau in Greenland. 

6. To gain practice in organizing 
facts and presenting them in an inter- 
esting way. 

7. To make use of any knowledge of 
Spanish possessed by members of the 
class. 

8. To create an atmosphere of festi- 
val for Thanksgiving through the use of 
drama. 

9. To learn how we are making 
greater use of our natural resources. 


Studies based 
on the theme article 


A. After the theme article has been 
read, ask each pupil to underline the 
one fact about Greenland which he or 
she would be most likely to mention in 
talking with some one about the world’s 
biggest island. Choices might ruh like 
this: 

1. In some places, the icecap cover- 
ing Greenland is more than a mile thick. 

2. Greenland’s icecap is twice the 
size of Texas. 

3. Scientists think that Greenland’s 
ice cools off Europe and may even air- 
condition the entire Northern Hemi- 
sphere. 

4. During World War II, the U. S. 
set weather stations in Greenland to 
warn about rising storms. 

5. Greenland is in the middle of the 
shortest route between Northern Eu- 
rope and the United States. 

6. Greenland belongs to Denmark. 

7. Greenland would cover most of 
our states between the Atlantic Ocean 
and the Mississippi River. 

8. Glaciers slide down the slopes of 


the icecap to the coast. Huge chunks 
of ice break off the glaciers and crash 
into the fiords. These are icebergs. 

9. Norsemen led by Eric the Red 
landed on the island in the 980s. Sev- 
eral Norse colonies grew up on the 
southwest coast. 

10. Eskimos were the first people to 
live in Greenland. 

1l. The Greenlanders of today are 
the descendants of the Eskimos and the 
early Danish colonists. 

12. By fishing for cod, the Green- 
landers earn money to buy goods. 

13. Cryolite, a mineral used in mak- 
ing aluminum, is found nowhere in the 
world except in southern Greenland. 

14. Some Greenlanders now raise 
sheep. 

15. Hardy crops like potatoes and 
turnips are raised by people on the 
southwest coast of Greenland. 

16. The Danish government still runs 
Greenland and handles all its trade but 
Denmark is willing to give Greenland- 
ers more independence in the future. 

17. Danish business men want to in- 
vest money in Greenland. _ 

18. U. S. troops that go to the huge 
island will stay close to their bases. 


B. Ask the pupils to describe some 
of the sights they have seen on trips, or 
at home in their own neighborhoods, 
using only nouns and descriptive ad- 
jectives to do so. For example: 
wide-spread plains 
golden fields of grain 
brown corn shocks 
sleek, fat cattle 
blossoming fruit trees 
beautiful gardens 
lofty mountains 
leaping waves 
noisy streets 
hurrying crowds 
tall, lighted buildings 
rushing traffic 

Now apply the same method of de- 
scribing to Greenland, taking some of 
the nouns and adjectives from the text 
of the article and originating others. 


C. Using noun-and-adjective descrip- 
tions of the island and the statements 
underlined in their Junior Scholastics, 
the pupils could fashion a mass chant 
to be spoken as a culmination of this 
study of Greenland. Have the lines of 
the chant written on the blackboard and 
assigned for solo or unison recitation. 
For example: 

Greenland—The World's Biggest Island 


A Mass Chant 
Unison: Greenland! 
Soo: Wintry winds— 
So.o: Icy air— 


Soo: Huge snowfalls— 

Unison: Mighty glaciers— 

Soto: A rocky, dented coast— 

Unison: Greenland! 

Soo: Icy waters— 

SoLo: Wild waves— 

Soto: Gigantic icebergs— 

Soto: Cold ocean currents— 

Soo: Thick coastal fogs— 

Unison: Greenland! 

SoLo: Stony ground— 

So.o: Frozen fiords— 

So.o: A huge, ice-covered island— 

Unison: The biggest island in the 
world—Greenland! 

Soto: Greenland’s icecap is twice the 
size of Texas. 

So.o: In some places the ice is more 
than a mile thick. 

Soo: Scientists think that Green- 
land’s ice cools off Europe and may 
even air-condition the entire Northern 
Hemisphere. 

Unison: Greenland—the world’s big- 
gest island! 

Soto: Greenland—in the middle of 
the shortest plane route between North- 
ern Europe and the United States. 

Soto: Greenland belongs to Den- 
mark. 

So.o: Greenland was discovered by 
Norsemen five centuries before Colum- 
bus sailed. 

So.o: But Eskimos found it first. 

Soto: Greenland, with four fifths of 
its surface covered with ice! 

Soto: Greenland, where the U. S. 
weathermen send storm warnings to 
pilots and seamen! 

Soo: Greenland, where today peo- 
ple fish for cod— 

Soto: And mine cryolite— 

So.o: Raise sheep— 

So.o: Grow their own potatoes and 
turnips— 

Soo: Buy tools and food at the trad- 
ing posts— 

So.o: And help to govern their com- 
munities! 

So.o: The icecap buries valleys and 
mountain peaks in central Greenland 

SoLo: Wintry winds— 

So.o: Icy air— 

SoLo: Huge snowfalls— 

Unison: Mighty glaciers— 

Soto: A rocky, dented coast— 

Unison: Greenland. 


D. A Study in Human Relations 

Find out how Roger Williams and 
William Penn made friends with the 
Indians and compare their experiences 
with those of Hans Egede in Greenland. 
Teli of other evidences of good will be- 
tween people of different backgrounds 
who found themselves living as neigh- 
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bors. For example, you might mention 
how Squanto and Massasoit were in- 
vited to the Thanksgiving feast of the 
Pilgrims and what they did about the 
invitation. Relate your talk to present 
day instances of neighborliness, on a 
world scale or in your own community. 


E. Science and Weather 

Make a report on the origin of 
storms and the work of the weather 
bureau. Explain the importance of the 
weather stations in Greenland. 


Spotlight on America—Quick- 
freezing for Frozen Foods 
An assignment for three pupils: 
Pupil 1: Compare the effects of 
quick freezing and slow freezing. 
Pupil 2: Tell how Clarence Birds- 
eye got the idea of freezing foods. 
Pupil 3: Give some facts on the 
growth of the frozen food business. 


Folklore of the Americas— 

A Puerto Rican Tale 

If there are any Puerto-Rican Ameri- 
cans or other Spanish-speaking pupils in 
the class, recognition could be given 
to their language skills by having this 
folk tale told in both English and 
Spanish, The following procedure is 
suggested: 

1, Everyone reads the story silently. 

2. A cast of four—king, princess, 
shepherd, narrator—presents the story 
in English, in three scenes— 


Scene 1: The king gives his daugh- 
ter permission to marry. 
Scene 2: The princess meets the 
shepherd. 
Scene 3: The shepherd brings his 
gifts to the king. 
8. The story is again presented in 
three scenes, this time in Spanish. 


Thanksgiving Day Scene— 

A Play 

In addition to creating an atmosphere 
of festival, Thanksgiving Day Scene 
will provide audience and players with 
a chance to observe that balance be- 


tween individual responsibility and 
group cooperation essential to good 


work in dramatics. Agnes has eight 
lines of poetry to learn; Alec and Dave 
do some clowning; Ruth passes the 
fudge, cuts up a squash, and talks a 
good deal; Marjorie makes cranberry 
necklaces and tells about the silent 
guest; Johnny eats a carrot and has fun 
with a portable victrola; Dave scrubs 
potatoes. The six players dovetail their 
dialogue and actions to create a scene, 
natural and interesting. 

In rehearsals, use substitutes for the 
food which will appear in the play. Al- 
ways use something so that the players 
will learn to coordinate action and con- 
versation. Let Dave “scrub” a bucketful 
of blackboard erasers. Ruth can imagine 
that a book is a squash, a ruler her 
kitchen knife. Marjorie will do well to 
practice with real cranberries. Alec and 
Dave could come staggering in carrying 
grocery bags filled with classroom odds 
and ends. The victrola and song record 
should be used from the start so that a 
lively bit of sing-along music will close 
the scene. 

Before casting the play, ask for pupil 
responses to the following: 

1. Should the scene be played in 
slow or rapid tempo? Should the tempo 
change at any place? 

2. Why do you think the author 
gives Johnny a chance to play his vic- 
trola at the end of the scene? 

3. What do you consider the most 
interesting bit of conversation in the 
script? Why? 

4. Why is the dish of candy intro- 
duced into the play? What other stage 
business in this scene do you like? 

5. How would you play Dave's part 
in clowning about the harvest festival? 

6. Take a line of dialogue and show 
how to speak distinctly and clearly. 

7. How would you go about making 
a stage plan showing the placement of 
properties? 

8. What ideas have you for paper 
scenery to be thumbtacked to screens? 

9. Let’s have different groups of 
pupils play Thanksgiving Day Scene 
before we decide upon a final casting 
of it. 


Pushing Our Rivers Around 
The U. S. Bureau of Reclamation is 
helping some areas of our country re- 
ceive benefits from our rivers which 
they would not otherwise receive. As- 
sign various members of the class to 
take the parts of the engineers who 
planned these projects and others to 
play the parts of persons living in the 
area which will benefit from the 
changes. The engineers will explain 
what they have done, and the others 
will explain how the changes help them. 


Science Project 


If woolly bear caterpillars are to be 
found in your area, the class might con- 
duct its own study of how accurately 
they predict the kind of winter you 
will have. It is easiest to find them when 
the sun is high. At other hours they curl 
up under leaves or on twigs. 

Since the figure of 5.5 bands may 
not correspond exactly to the number of 
bands which would indicate a mild 
winter for you, it may be necessary to 
continue the experiment from year to 
year. 


QUICK QUIZ F 


Ten Questions for a Five-minute Quiz 


1. Name the man who invented the 
quick-freezing process in 1920. (Birds- 
eye or Clarence Birdseye) 

2. What group of people had he ob- 
served eating frozen food? (Eskimos) 

3. From what island does the story 
of the yipe-yipe nuts come? (Puerto 
Rico) 

4. Who were the first people to set- 
tle in Greenland? (Eskimos) 

5. What mammal provided them 
with food, clothing, fuel, and material 
for boat-building? (The seal) 

6. To what country does Greenland 
belong? (Denmark) 

7. Name the Greenland town at 
which the U. S. has a “top of the 
world” air base. (Thule) 

8. The “woolly bears” that scientists 
have been studying as weather fore- 
casters are not bears. What are they? 
(Caterpillars) 

9. President Truman has appointed 
Gen. Mark Clark U. S. Ambassador to 
what state? (The Vatican) 

10. When a bill has passed the 
House and Senate, to whom must it be 
presented before it can become a law? 
(The President) 





Answers to Quiz-Werd Puzzle, p. 31 


ACROSS: i-map; 4-pine; 5-Maryland; 9- 
are; 10-trio; 11-Is.; 12-seed; 13-no; 14-Co.; 
15-Ben; 16-ape; 18-Al; 19-gas; 20-gasp; 23- 
R. R.: : 25-fee; 26-skewered; 28- 
eyed; 29-red. 

DOWN: 1i-mire; 2-any; 3-pelts; 4-parson; 
5-Maine; 6-are; 7-nieces; 8-dodo; 15-black; 
16-agreed; 17-pared; 18-ages; 2l-she; 22- 
power; 25-Fred; 27-eye. 


Answers to Citizenship Quiz, p. 26 


1.ON GREENLAND: 1-biggest; 2-Den- 
mark; 3-Eskimos; 4-Europe; 5-icecap; 6- 
Vikings; 7-aluminum; 8-naval and air bases. 

2. A LAW OF THE LAND: I-hopper; 2- 
President; 3-veto; 4-two-thirds. 

3. IN THE FREEZER: 1-T; 2-T; 3-F; 4-F; 
5-T. 

4. ROVING REPORTER: 1-b; 2-a; 3-c; 4-a. 

5. PICTURES TO GUIDE YOU: 1-The 
Vatican; 2-Mark W. Clark or Clark. 
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Remember _ You get double money for 
prize-winning pictures on Ansco Film! 
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This prize-winning shot from the 1951 Scholastic-Ansco contest was made 
by Paul D. Furlong of Detroit, Michigan. Try high shutter speeds and fast 
Superpan Press film to improve your action pictures. 


Ansco, Binghamton, New York. A Division of 


General Aniline & Film Corporation. “From Research to Reality.” 


HAT’S a good point for you shutterbugs to re- 

member every time you buy film. For you get 
double the regular prize money in the Scholastic- 
Ansco contest if one of your national cash award- 
winning pictures was made on Ansco film! 


So every time you put a new roll in your camera, 
make sure you're loading up with Ansco film—the 
kind that can turn a fifty dollar prize into a cool one 
hundred dollars! 

When you're choosing your Ansco film, don’t forget 
that Ansco Superpan Press film has twice the emulsion 
speed of the “chrome” type films. This means that 
Ansco Superpan Press lets you tqake pictures with less 
light, indoors or outside. That practically doubles 
your chances, these darker winter days, of being 
ready to shoot whenever a good picture subject 
comes along! 

So remember, you improve your chances of taking 
prize winning pictures under unfavorable lighting con- 
ditions by loading your camera with Ansco Superpan 
Press film. 





ENTER NOW! STUDENTS ONLY! 
42 CASH PRIZES 


$1260 in Cash for 14 Picture Divisions: 
Ist Prize—$50 in each division 
2nd Prize—$25 in each division 
3rd Prize—$15 in each division 


Write today to Scholastic-Ansco Photogra- 
y Awards, 351 Fourth Ave., New York 10, 
. Y¥., for contest details. 
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8) 
11| plenty of energy. So be sure you eat energy- 


| giving Quaker Oats 3 or 4 mornings a week! 
14) 


re from any other whole-grain cereal! 


A GIANT in Flavor! 


20) Quaker Oats is the most popular cereal in the 
a | world! Every creamy-delicious spoonful is a 
22 | tempting treat! 


= A GIANT in Valve! 


| Less than 1¢ a serving for the bounteous 
ag | benefits of Quaker Oats! 


29 


Eat QUANER OATS 
for knergy ! 


You get more energy from oatmeal 
than from any other whole-grain cereal! 





THE GIANT OF THE CEREALS 


1S QUAKER OATS! 
A GIANT in Nutrition! 
To be on top in sports and popularity takes 


OATMEAL 


TOPS ‘EM ALL! 


Yes, oatmeal tops all 
other whole-grain 
cereals in 


You get more energy from oatmeal than pe san a = By, 


lomorrow morning, eat qood h 
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_NEWS 


Senate Group Reports 
On Morals and Ethics 


In recent months many Americans 
have been disturbed by reports that 
some public officials have not been 
behaving properly. 

These officials are charged with 
being dishonest and with misusing 
their power. Most of them have not 
broken laws—but they have not lived 
up to the spirit of the law. 

Some officials have used their pub- 
lic power to do favors for friends 
and have accepted bribes; others 
have worked hand-in-hand with big- 
time gamblers and crooks. 

Who is to blame for the miscon- 
duct in public office? 

“The blame is shared by both 
private citizens who ask for favors 
and offer bribes and by public offi- 
cials who grant favors and accept 
bribes,” answers a U. S. Senate com- 
mittee. 

This committee, headed by Sena- 
tor Paul H. Douglas (Democrat from 
Illinois), spent six months investi- 
gating ethical and moral conditions 
in our government. 

“Most public officials are honest, 
loyal, and faithful,” the committee 
reported. “But there are some offi- 
cials who are not—and who are set- 
ting bad examples. It is these officials 
who give us cause to worry.” 


MAKING CONDUCT BETTER 


How can standards of conduct in 
public office be improved? The com- 
mittee makes these suggestions: 

1. Set up a special commission to 
continue studying the problem. This 
commission would have 15 members 
—five named by the president. five 
by the Senate, and five by the House 
of Representatives. 

2. Set up a second commission to 
watch over the conduct of public 
officials and to recommend punish- 
ment if they are proven to be dis- 
honest. Members of this commission 
would be chosen from all parts of 
the U. S. and from all walks of life. 

3. Change some laws so that pub- 
lic officials could be dismissed if they 
use their powers to make private 
profits for~themselves, friends, or 
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International Reseve Committee 


THESE HAPPY CZECH STUDENTS, whe rede out of their Communist-run home- 
land in September on a “Freedom Train,” are on their way to begin a new life 
in Canada. They were among the Czechs whe fled their country in a train that 
smashed through berder barricades in a daring dash from Czechoslovakia to the 
U. S. zone of Western Germany. (See Junior Scholastic for October 3 and 10.) 


businessmen they know. Tighten up 
other laws to prevent the giving or 
taking of bribes. 

4. Make all Congressmen and oth- 
er officials report publicly every year 
all their income above $10,000 a 
year. In this way elected officials who 
make money dishonestly would be 
recognized by the public. 

The committee’s suggestions can- 
not go into effect unless Congress 
passes laws to carry them out. 

What else can be done to raise 
the level of conduct and morals? 

The committee answers that all 
Americans can help by living up to 
the Ten Commandments and by im- 
proving their own standards, obey- 
ing laws, and fighting crime. 


Korean Truce Talks Start 
In Area Marked by Balloons 


Truce talks have started again in 
Korea for the first time since August 
23 when the Communists broke off 
the talks at Kaesong. 

The truce talks are now being held 
in a large yellow tent at Panmunjom. 
A neutral zone with a radius of 
1,000 yards has been marked off 
around Panmunjom. 

Huge bright-colored balloons have 
been strung up on long cables to 
warn away planes and prevent acci- 
dental attacks. At night searchlights 
sweep the sky as a warning. 


Greenland May Be 
Three Islands, Not One 


When is an island not an island? 

When it’s three islands, says a 
group of French scientists. They 
claim that Greenland, which every- 
one else considers the world’s larg- 
est island, is really three islands 
bridged by an icecap. 

The French scientists have spent 
several years in Greenland. They 
measured the thickness of the icecap 
by setting off explosions. By using 
the length of time it took for the 
echo of the blast to return from 
the ground below, they worked out 
the thickness of the ice. 

They say two deep sounds run 
from coast to coast under the ice 
dividing Greenland in three. This 
report has not yet been accepted by 
geographers. (For more on Green- 
land, see pages 6 and 11.) 


Third Russian Atom Blast 


Russia has set off its third atomic 
blast and is expected to set off more 
from time to time in a series of tests, 
our Government reports. Ameri 
can military experts say Russia 
now probably has a stockpile of 
atomic explosives. The United States 
is now testing atomic weapons in 
Nevada. 
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Warren and Borculo— 
Friends Across the Sea 


The city of Warren, Arkansas, has 
welcomed a visiting mayor from the 
Netherlands. He is J. P. Drost of the 
small town of Borculo. 

In 1924 a tornado slashed through 
Borculo destroying nearly all the 
town's factories and homes and in- 
juring many of its people. When 
Warren heard of Borculo’s disaster, 
it sent money to help rebuild fac- 
tories and homes. In 1949 a vicious 
tornado swooped down on Warren. 
It destroyed homes and killed or 
injured hundreds cf persons. 

Borculo heard of Warren's disas- 
ter. Mayor Drost sent a message of 
sympathy to Warren. from his 
people. But sympathy alone was 
not enough, the mayor decided. He 
asked his townspeople to send help. 

“The U. S. has always been 
generous to the Netherlands,” he 
said. “After World War II our 
nation received many packages of 
food from Americans. The Marshall 
Plan has helped us, too. And Borculo 
received help from Warren after our 
tornado. We should send something 
to Warren.” 

The people decided to make fur- 
niture for a new recreation hall 
going up in Warren. But they needed 
money to buy materials and wood. 

Women baked oliebollen (dough- 
nuts) and bolussen (cookies). They 
sold them to neighboring towns’ to 
raise money and also held fairs and 
carnivals. Then Borculo’s men made 


40 black oak arm chairs, four large 
conference tables, four round game 
tables, a hand-carved chest, and an 
iron chandelier. : 

Warren was delighted with the 
gift. Its townspeople decided to 
thank Mayor Drost in person and 
invited him for a long visit. 


Russia Claims NATO 
Is Using Spitsbergen 


Spitsbergen lies in an island group~ 
halfway between the northern tip of 
Norway and the North Pole. Spits- 
bergen is probably the world’s far- 
thest-north spot with a year-round 
population. 

This island group belongs to Nor- 
way. In 1920 Norway signed a 
treaty with Russia promising that 
the islands would not be used for 
warlike purposes. On the islands are 
coa] mines; three are run by Russia. 

Russia now claims that Norway 
has broken the 1920 treaty. Russia 
says Norway is letting the North 
Atlantic Treaty nations use Spits- 
bergen and a smaller island, Bear 
Island, 140 miles farther south. Nor- 
way says there are no bases on the 
islands and no plans for building 
any. 

Some people think that Russia is 
trying to throw a scare into Norway 
and some of the small NATO 
nations. Russia was angry when 
Norway joined the NATO. The Nor- 
wegians believe the Treaty is their 
best guarantee of peace. (See Junior 


Scholastic, October 3.) 





NEW U. S. AMBASSADOR TO INDIA, Chester Bowles, takes off fo 
with his family. With Mr. Bowles and his wife in photo are three of 
dren: Semvel, 12; Cynthia, 15, and Selly, 13. Mr. Bowles, a 


of Connecticut, was head of 


Office of Price Administration during World War ii. 


NEWS ROUNDUP 
U.S. Builds Air Base 
At ‘‘Top of the World”’ 


The U. S. has built a “top-of-the- 
world” air base in Greenland for 
jet fighter planes and atom bombers. 
Denmark gave the U. S. permission 
to build the base. 

U. S. Air Force officers say that 
bombers launched from the base 
could attack any major target in 
Russia if it ever declared war. The 
bombers also would be within 
striking range of Alaska, 2,500 miles 
away, if it ever fell into enemy 
hands. 

Built in secret, the new base is 
located at Thule, deep inside the 
Arctic Circle. The base site and 
surrounding areas are low and flat 
and have little snowfall. 

Information about the base is a 
military secret. But it is known to 
have a hard-surfaced runway. at 
least 10,000 feet long. The runway 
can handle Boeing B-47 jet bombers 
or the larger and long-range Consoli- 
dated Vultee B-36s. 

Private air line companies may 
be given permission to use the base 
in new short-cut trade routes to the 
Far East. These routes would save 
more than 1,000 miles of travel. 

During World War II, the U. S. 
Air Force built a small airstrip and 
a weather station at Thule. It also 
had other air bases and weather 
stations in Greenland.- (See theme 
article on Greenland, page 11.) 


U.N. Leaves Flushing Meadow 

The United Nations has held its 
last meeting at Flushing Meadow, 
N. Y. Flushing Meadow and Lake 
Success, N. Y., became the U. N.’s 
temporary headquarters in 1946. 
The U. N. held its lasf meeting at 
Lake Success in May, 1951. Next 
year most U. N. meetings will be 





‘held in the permanent headquarters 


at United Nations, N. Y. 


U.S. Needs Shelve Color TV 


Defense needs have put an end 
to color TV for the time being. Our 
Government needs the materials 
which would go into color TV. It 
also needs the engineers who are 
working on it for defense work. 
The Columbia Broadcasting System 
(CBS) was the only network which 
had put on commercial programs in 


color. = 








Gen. Clark Appointed 
Ambassador to Vatican 


President Truman has appointed 
an ambassador to the Vatican. The 
Vatican is the world headquarters 
of the Roman Catholic Church. 
Vatican City is an independent state 
within the city of Rome, Italy. Vati- 
can City is ruled by the Pope and 
covers 109 acres. 

The ambassador is U. S. General 
Mark W. Clark. In World War II 
he fought in North Africa and then 
commanded the 5th Army in Italy. 
After Rome was freed, the general 
visited the Pope several times. Gen- 
eral Clark later served as U. S. High 
Commissioner for Austria. 

General Clark, 55, is a Protestant 
Episcopalian. 

In making the appointment, Presi- 
dent Truman called attention to the 
vigorous struggle the Vatican has 
been waging-against communism. 
He said the U. S. should work close- 
ly with the Vatican in this. 

Many U. S. Protestant leaders im- 
mediately spoke out against the ap- 
pointment. They said the Vatican 
is a religious state, not a political 
one. They said that U. S. tradition 
demands that church and state be 
kept separate. They said that an 
ambassador should not be sent to a 
church group. 

All ambassadors must be approved 
by the Senate. 
The Senate will 
‘debate the ap- 
pointment when 
it meets in Janu- 
ary. It will also 
decide whether to 
change a law of 
1870 which bars 
military men on 
active duty from 
holding civilian 
government posts. Otherwise it 
could vote to exempt General Clark 
from the law. 

Thirty-seven other nations have 
had diplomats representing them at 
the Vatican for many years. During 
World War II, President Franklin 
D. Roosevelt appointed a personal 
representative to the Vatican. 

Between 1848 and 1868 the U. S. 
had diplomatic representatives at 
the Papal States. At that time the 
Pope governed about 16,000 square 
miles. When Italy was united, most 
of that territory became part of it. 


Gen. Mark Clark 


Woolly Bears on Weather 


Can woolly bears (black-and- 
brown caterpillars) predict what the 
winter will be like? 

An old superstition says: When 
woolly bears’ brown bands are wide, 
winter will be mild; but when the 
brown bands are narrow “winds will 
howl, snow will fly, and icicles will 
hang from the wall.” 

This year the woolly bears predict 
a mild winter for the northeastern 
states, reports Dr. C. H. Curran of 
the American Museum of Natural 
History. 

“The woolly bears may be right 
again,” Dr. Curran told a Junior 
Scholastic reporter. “Since 1947» 
when I began to study them, they 
have correctly predicted the winter 
weather of northeastern states.” 


HOW HE DOES IT 


Dr. Curran is studying woolly 
bears to find out if there is any scien- 
tific truth to the old superstition. 
Every autumn he collects about 50 
to 100 woolly bears. He counts the 
brown bands on each woolly bear, 
then divides the total amount of 
bands by the number of bears he 
has collected. 

“Last year the brown bands were 
wide,” he said. “There was an aver- 
age of only 5.5 brown bands to a 
bear. The winter was mild. This 
year the bears also average 5.5 
brown bands—so winter again may 
be mild. But this year I found some 
woolly bears with brown tufts at 
both ends. The tufts may mean 
something, too. Perhaps the bears 
are trying to tell us that we'll have 
a freak storm or two.” 

Woolly bears are found through- 
out the U. S. Dr. Curran has not 
checked up on those in other sec- 
tions of the U. S. 

Woolly bears are active only dur- 
ing the warmest part of the day. 
The rest of the time they curl up 
for a nap under a leaf or log. 


Rare Minerals Found 


Have you heard of cerium, lantha- 
num, ittrium, or gadolinium? They 
are rare minerals, used mostly in 
making stainless steel. 

The world’s largest deposit of 
these and nearly a dozen other rare 
minerals has been discovered in 
California, near the Nevada border. 

Molybdenum Corporation of Am- 
erica made the find. The company 
says the deposits are all in an area 
three miles long and a mile and a 
half wide. The ores can be dug by 
surface mining. 

The company is doing secret re- 
search on ways the minerals cari be 
used, It is known that they can be 
used in many ways—from the mak- 
ing of seasick remedies to the’ mak- 
ing of flints for cigarette lighters. 





Radio Telescopes 


The U. S. Navy is using “radio 
telescopes” to study radio signals 
given off by the sun, moon, and 
stars. Navy astronomers hope to 
learn new facts useful in long-range 
weather forecasting, radio communi- 
cations, interplanetary travel, and 
navigation. 

This telescope is a sensitive radio 
receiver which looks like a huge 
saucer. Jt is 50 feet in diameter and 
weighs 14 tons. The radio signals it 
picks up are a mystery to scientists, 
who do not know what causes them. 
Sometimes the signals are heard as 
static on your radio, (Static is also 
caused by electricity in the air.) 

Radio wave signals are received 
on thin wires inside the telescope. 
Pointed instruments, called styli, 
record the signals in wavy lines. 
From a study of these lines, astrono- 
mers can tell the location and power 
of the signals. 

Astronomers say the radio tele- 
scopes will help them learn more 
about “hot spots” in space. A “hot 
spot” is an invisible star which gives 
off very powerful radio signals. 
There are about 50 suctrstars, mil- 
lions of miles from earth, and bigger 
than the largest known stars. The 
telescopes also will be used for lo- 
cating many other smaller stars 
which are hidden by clouds of dust. 





hanksgiving Day Scene 


Rutn, in whose home the Thanks- 
giving party is being held 

Manyonue, her friend and neighbor 

Acnes and her younger brother 
Jounny, Ruth’s cousins 

Dave and Axgc, brothers to each 
other and cousins to Ruth 

The girls and boys wear aprons 
and play clothes. 


Scene 


A kitchen. If there is a curtain it 
can be raised on a scene set for ac- 


record, 2 large grocery bags contain- 
ing: cans of corn, tomatoes, and 
juice; head of cabbage; pumpkin; 
bunches of celery; bunches of grapes; 


tion. If there is none, a property @ 


crew setting the stage may become 
part of the dramatic presentation. 


Properties 

1, On a large table upstage cen- 
ter: pan of water; large tray; vege- 
table brush; squash; paring knife; 
cooking pot; bunch of carrots; string 
of onions; dish towel; 1 egg; mixing 
bowl; fork. 

2. On a smaller table downstage 

: beater; 
dinner plate, glass, napkin, knife, 
fork, and spoon; cookbook; kitchen 
knife; cabbage grater; salad bow); 
trey. 

8. Folding screens to which have 
been attached cut-outs of kitchen 
shelves holding salt and pepper 
shakers, cookbooks, etc.—all painted 
on heavy paper. A real or simulated 
mirror is hung on one écreen panel, 
a sheet of paper containing the 
Thanksgiving menu is thumbtacked 
to another. 

4. Small kitchen stepladder at 
stage left. 

5. Ki chair near small table. 

There will appear later—bucket of 
potatoes, package of cranberries, 
string of cranberries, needle and 
linen thread, clothespin bag, string 
of red peppers, a yo-yo, plate of 
fudge, portable victrola and song 


the out-kitchen? They're terribly 
heavy. 

Dave: Okay! 

Acnes: Set them down over there 
beside the small table—on the floor, 


Dave dries his hands on his apron 
and goes out right. 

Agnes walks about the stage trying 
out ways of hanging the peppers as 
a decoration. Johnny runs in from 
stage left and begins playing with a 
yo-yo. From the same entrance 
comes Ruth carrying a plateful of 
fudge. 

Ruta: It turned out perfectly! 
Three immense pans of it! 

Johnny devours a sample with ex- 
pressions of approval. Ruth passes 
the plate to Marjorie and Agnes. 
Dave and Alec come in at stage 


By ETHEL M. DUNCAN 


right, each staggering behind a huge 


goes with turkey. (He breaks a car- 
rot from the bunch on the table and 
begins to eat it.) 

Atec: Or football goes with 
Thanksgiving. 

Manyjorne: And like cranberries 
and Thanksgiving go together. 

Rutru: What are you doing, Mar- 
gie? (She walks over to see.) 

Manyore: Making necklaces. 

Jounny (stuffing his mouth with 
carrot): We can’t eat necklaces. 

Manyjorté: Don’t you ever think of 
anything but eating, Johnny? Cran- 
berries are beautiful. We can make 
Hawaiian leis* out of them, and we 
can decorate the windows with gar- 
lands* of them, and— 

Dave: And tomorrow we can 
make jelly out of the necklaces and 
the window decorations. 
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Rutn (amid general laughter): 
Certainly we can. They'll be perfect- 
ly good—and easily washed. (She 
goes to the big table and begins to 
cut up the squash.) 

Acnes (heaping up cans of vege- 
tables and reciting with poetic feel- 
ing): 

“Heap high the farmer's wintry 

hoard! 

Heap high the golden corn! 

No richer gift has Autumn 

poured 

From out her lavish horn!” * 


Atec (piling up more cans): | 
don’t see anything poetic about a lot 
of tin cans. 

Acnes: Oh, but the words make 
me think of olden times when people 
got together for a day of Thanksgiv- 
ing, after the corn was husked and 
the apples were gathered, and the 
big yellow pumpkins were piled 
high. 

Dave (scrubbing away ): What do 
you mean, “olden times”? We're get- 
ting together for Thanksgiving and 
celebrating the harvest, aren't we? 

Rutu (hacking away at the 


*Lines from “The Corn-Song” by John 
Greenleaf Whittier. 


squash): I love this idea of letting us 
kids get the Thanksgiving dinner. 
It's such fun. 

Magyoriz: And I love havihg our 
families come together for the cele- 
bration. Ruth and I began to talk 
about doing this in the early fall. 

Dave (pretending to be over- 
worked): So that’s how I happened 
to get bogged down with this mess 
of potatoes! (mimicking girl-talk) 
You and Ruth began to talk about it 
in the early fall! 

Ruts (rounding things up): Let's 
see now, there’s the turkey, the 
pumpkin pies are ready, and we've 
made the cranberry sauce. It will 
take an hour for those potatoes, 
Dave, so hurry up. We'll need sev- 
eral cans of corn, Agnes. 

Auec (looking at the menu posted 
on the screen): Yll make the cole- 
slaw. (He picks up the head of cab- 
bage and begins to tear off the outer 
leaves before cutting it into halves 
and grating it.) 

Rutu: And I'll get my special cas- 
serole dish teady as soon as I've cut 
up this squash. Johnny, you're on the 
dishwasher crew, don’t forget. ( John- 
ny runs off stage.) 
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Acngs (arranging a centerpiece of 
fruits and vegetables on a tray): 
This is the best Thanksgiving party 
we've ever had! “Season of mists and 
mellow fruitfulness!” That’s another 
poem. (lyrically ) 

“Hedge crickets sing, and now 

with treble soft 

The redbreast whistles from a 

garden croft, 

And gathering swallows twitter 

in the skies.” + 


Atec (grating cabbage): That's 
pretty, coz*, but it doesn’t sound like 
Thanksgiving time to me. It’s more 
like September weather. 

Manjorre: Well, that’s when lots 
of the old harvest festivals were 
celebrated—in late summer or early 
fall. 

Dave: They still are. Haven't you 
ever heard about decorating the last 
sheaf in the field with ribbons and 
flowers? And about the queen of the 
harvest sitting on top of the last load, 
with her old straw hat decorated 
with wheat and wild flowers? (Grab- 
bing a bunch of carrots with one 
hand and a string of onions with the 
other, Dave holds the vegetables up 


tLines from “To Autumn” by John Keats. 








to his head and mimics the smiling 
“queen.” ) 

Axec (dangling a bunch of grapes 
above his ear): And now we bring to 
our television audience a scene from 
the grape festival in Italy—or is it 
France? The girls shake their tam- 
bourines (rattling the frying pan 
and the egg-beater together and 
dancing around the stage) as the 
wagons loaded with grapes move 
slowly by. ( Laughter from the others 
over this clowning. ) 

Dave: Notice how the girls have 
tied back their beeeeeeeautiful hair 
with bright kerchiefs. (He loops a 
dish towel over his head ang skips 
about awkwardly. ) 

Rutu: Dave! The dish towel! On 
your head! Take it off! (She drops 
her squash and grabs for it.) 

Johnny comes back with the port- 
able record player and sits down on 
the floor with it. 

Acnes (working at her center- 
piece): I read that every autumn in 
ancient times, the Romans had a 
time for giving thanks to Ceres. See 
this box of corn soya? Do you know 
why we call it cereal? Because it's 
made from grain and Ceres was the 
grain goddess. Then with the Greeks 
there was Demeter. She was the 
guardian of agriculture. 

A.ec: Agnes has been vacationing 
in a book, 

Acngs: And why not? Books give 
you new horizons. 

Jounny (looking up from the rec- 
ord player): | know something about 
Thanksgiving day. It always comes 
on Thursday. 

Avec: Make a note of that, every- 
body. But that reminds me, speaking 
of days of the week, I'd like to have 
something explained. It's very puz- 
zling. You ought to know about it, 
Agnes, with your mature mind— 

Acnes; Come to the point, Alec. 
“Speaking of days of the week,” you 
say, and then you wind up with my 
mature mind. You haven't mentioned 
what's on your mind yet. 

Rutu (reading her casserole rec- 
ipe): “Four eggs slightly beaten.” 

Dave: Oh, no! Not four eggs 
slightly beaten on Alec’s mind! 

Atec: A corny joke, Dave. (seri- 
ously) What is the correct way of 
pronouncing the name of the second 
day of the week—Tooooosday or 
T-yews-day? 

Manyjorte: Not Tooooooosday. 
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Dave: No, not Tooooooosday. _ 

Acnes: You say it this way—Tyou- 
sday. 

Auec: You're both wrong. The sec- 
ond day of the week is Monday. Re- 
member? Sunday, Monday. 

Manyortre: What joke book has 
been broadening your horizons, Alec? 
(She goes over to Agnes and hangs 
a chain of cranberries around her 
neck.) Don't forget to bring me those 
little seashells of yours, Johnny. I'll 
make a necklace of them for Aunt 
Lou. (She returns to her place and 
resumes her cranberry work.) 

Rutn (breaking an egg into a 
bowl and changing the conversa- 
tion): I've just been thinking about 
the Pilgrims. I have an idea that 
maybe all of them had heard about 
the Israelites being in the wilderness 
too. Maybe the Pilgrims knew about 
the thanksgiving it tells about in the 
Old Testament. It says the people 
are to go out and get branches of 


olive trees and palm trees and they 
are to make little booths—little huts, 
that is, like those the Jewish farmers 
lived in during the harvest season in 
ancient Palestine. The booths are 
supposed to be decorated with fruits 
and vegetables and grain. (She beats 
the egg with a fork.) 

Dave: I know what you call the 
booths—succahs. They're all fixed up 
with green branches and _ fruits. 
You're supposed to see the stars 
through the top of the succah. The 
Feast of Booths comes in late Sep- 
tember or in October. 

Manyjorie: And it lasts eight days. 
All that time you have “open succah.” 
That means that rich and poor are 
all invited to share the food and the 
good times. 

Acngs: That's nice, isn’t it? 

Dave: We ought to do something 
for somebody besides ourselves, too. 

Auec: That's a fact. Here we are 
all loaded down with food when 
there are plenty of kids like us, and 
weak old people, too, who have been 
hungry for weeks and months. 


Acnes: And they're not sitting 
down to any feast today, either. 

Jounny (looking up from the rec- 
ord player): What can we do about 
it? 

Manyjorte: I heard of a nice idea. 

Auec: Let's have it. 

Marjorie goes to the table, and, 
clearing a space, sets a place while 
the others watch her. 

Marjorie: At the dinner table 
there is one place set like this where 
no one sits. That is for a silent guest 
—for one of those people you were 
talking about, Alec, someone who 
needs our help. 

Jounny: But they don’t get any- 
thing to eat that way. 

Manyjorié: Just wait till I explain. 
Everybody shares things with the 
silent guest, just the way you would 
with any guest. 

Jounny: You mean you put turkey 
and corn pudding on his plate? 

Manryjorie: No, it has to be differ- 
ent with a guest who is not here in 
person. You buy food to be shipped, 
,so you have to have money. I don’t 
know how they work out that part 
of it. 

Auec: That's easy. Instead of put- 
ting cranberry jelly and turkey on 
the plate, we could each put a little 
piece of paper with our name on it 
on the plate. And on the paper would 
be written the things we decide to 
give up so as to have the money in- 
stead. 

Rutu: Then we'd figure out the 
money it would come to. 

Acnes: Let's do that. Let's put a 
pencil and a slip of paper at every- 
one’s place. ‘ 

Jounny (volunteering): I could 
give up— (Each player names some- 
thing to be given up in favor of the 
money thus saved for a food pack- 
age. ) 

Manryjoriz (holding up a chain of 
cranberries): Look, I'll decorate the 
silent guest's place with a string of 
these! , 

Acnes: Get those sea shells, John- 
ny, they'll be beautiful for a Thanks- 
giving necklace. How do you like 
this for a centerpiece? (She lifts up 
the tray of fruit and vegetables and 
marches around the stage with it.) 

Att: Wonderful! Beautiful! Ter- 
rific! Just right for Thanksgiving! 

J starts the record player on 
any lively sing-along record and the 
girls and boys sing with it as they 
hurry to finish their kitchen work 
and the scene closes. 
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GR ENLAND 


@ WEATHER STATION RADIO STATION MINE 


On the world map you can see why the location of Greenland 
makes it important to the defense of Western Europe and 
U. S. A new U. S. air base is opening at Thule, “the top of 
the world.”’ You can also see how Eskimos may have come from 
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Siberia, across North America, then by boat to Greenland. 
Greenland, Denmark's only colony, is 60 times the size of 
mother country. Much of island is covered by icecap. Most 
Greenlanders live on strip of land between mountains and sea. 


(JREENLAND-the world’s biggest island 


down your neck may have been 
chilled in Greenland. Scientists 
think that Greenland’s ice cools off 
Europe and may even air-condition 
the entire Northern Hemisphere. 
A tremendous cap of ice hugs 
most of Greenland’s surface and 
never thaws. Air which blows over 
this icecap is chilled. As the cold 
air travels out over the Atlantic, it 
creates storms. It attacks western 
Europe with wintry winds and snow 
storms. Cold, easterly winds which 
hit North America may well have 
been chilled in Greenland. 
Made-in-Greenland storms are one 
reason the United States is inter- 
ested in the big, ice-covered island. 
These storms are dangerous to 
North Atlantic shipping and planes. 
During World War II the U. S. set 


Ts next blast of cold air to blow 


up weather stations in Greenland. 
They sent out warnings about storms 
rising over Greenland. 

Greenland’s location is also im- 
portant to us. The big island is a 
midway point between northern 
Europe and the U. S. In World War 
II we built naval and air bases there. 
Our ships and planes stopped there 
to refuel. 

Today these same bases are help- 
ing to protect the U. S. and other 
North Atlantic Treaty nations. These 
nations are building up their de- 
fenses. If you take a piece of string 
and measure the distances on a 
globe, you will see that Greenland 
lies on the shortest route between 
the United States and northern 
Europe. 

Greenland is Denmark's only 
colony. The Danes are working with 


the U. S. to build up NATO defenses 
on the island. U. S. troops are being 
sent there to help run weather sta- 
tions and bases. 


AROUND THE ICECAP 


Icy Greenland is the world’s big- 
gest island. (Australia is so big that 
it counts as a continent.) If you 
moved Greenland to the U. S,; it 
would cover most of our states 
between the Atlantic Ocean and the 
Mississippi River. 

Greenland isn’t really green. Four 
fifths of it is covered by a huge 
white icecap, twice the size of Texas. 
In some places the ice is more than 
a mile thick. The mountains and 
valleys of central Greenland lie 
buried beneath it. 

From the air, the icecap looks like 
an upside-down bowl. From the 
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Danish Information Office 


These Eskimos are waiting for Thule’s only general store to open. it is open 
twice a week. Note how barren the ground is. Men of Thule wear bear-skin 
trousers, @ coat of birdskins or of reindeer-fur, and kamiks (leggings) of 
white sealskin. Women wear kamiks with fringe of bearskin, short pants of 
blue fox-skins. Sometimes they wear a sealskin coat or a hooded fox coat. 


bowl’s broad dome, the ice ‘slopes 
down toward the coasts. 

Mountains line the coasts of the 
island, rimming in the  icecap. 
Between these mountains and the 
sea is a narrow margin of rocky land, 
sliced by fiords—deep bays like 
those that fringe Norway's coast. 

This rocky, dented coast is the 
only place where Greenlanders can 
live. Most of the 21,000 people 
cluster in the southwest. There the 
climate is the least cold. 

Greenland’s weather is chilled by 
its Arctic location, its icecap, and 
the cold ocean currents that sweep 
its shores. ley waters from the 
polar region rush down past eastern 
Greenland. Only about 1,000 people 
are scattered in settlements along 
this cold east coast. 

Warmer currents, flowing up from 
the south, help take the icy chill off 
the southwest coast. In summer, the 
stony ground of the southwest is 
seldom covered with frost. But even 
here, the temperature falls far below 
freezing in winter. 

Along the northern part of the 
west coast, the deep, salt waters of 
the fiords freeze every winter. The 
few hundred people who live in 
northern Greenland get about by 
driving their dog-sleds across the 
frozen fiords. No one can live on the 
icecap, where the thermometer often 


sinks to about 80 degrees below zero. 

Snow falling on the icecap presses 
down on the layers of ice. This 
pressure causes large fields (sheets) 
of ice to break away. They are 
called glaciers. 

The glaciers slide down the slopes 
of the icecap, through the mountain 
valleys, to the coasts. There huge 
chunks of ice break off the glaciers 
and crash into the fiords. These are 
icebergs. Currents sweep them out 
into the ocean. 


THE PEOPLE OF GREENLAND 


It takes a lot of know-how to live 
in a place like Greenland. The first 
people who went there knew just 
how to do it. They were Eskimos. 

Scientists say that more than 2,000 
years ago some Eskimos traveled 
from Siberia, in northern Asia, to 
what is now Alaska. Slowly, they 
spread across to the Arctic coast of 
North America. From there they 
paddled frail boats northeast across 
the icy Arctic waters to northern 
Greenland. There they settled. 

Swarming off the shores of Green- 
land were seals. They were just 
what the Eskimos needed to make a 
living. Seals gave the Eskimo every- 
thing he needed. 

The Eskimo’s wife cooked seal 
meat for the family’s meals. She 
served fat, called blubber, as dessert. 


This diet of seal meat and fat 
kept the Eskimo family strong and 
healthy. The Eskimo’s wife burned 
fat in a stone lamp to heat and light 
their home. She used sealskin to 
make her family’s clothes. The seal- 
hunter used skins to cover his small 
boat, called a kayak. 

The hunter paddled his kayak into 
the fiords and rough ocean waters to 
search for seals. He killed them with 
a sharp-tipped harpoon*. 

The Eskimo was proud of being 
a hunter. He scorned fishing, which 
he called “the work of sneaks.” If 
necessary, he would travel far into 
the frozen north to find seals. At 
night he slept in an igloo he had 
built out of blocks of ice. 

To the south the Eskimo built his 
winter home out of other materials. 
There were no trees, but sometimes 
he found driftwood on the shore. 
He would build a domed hut of 
driftwood and then cover it with 
earth to keep out the bitter wind 
and snow. The Eskimo who had no 
wood built his home of stone and 
earth. And every familv had a tent 
of skins for a summer home. 


For hundreds of years the Eskimos 
lived alone in their frozen land. They 
saw no other people, for no one 
came. 

Then, in the 980s, Vikings sailing 
westward from Europe landed on 
the southwest coast of the island. 
These Norsemen were led by Eric 
the Red. 

Eric wanted his people to settle in 
this new land. Because he couldn't 
see the icecap and because he 
wanted to make the place sound 
attractive, he gave it a name which 
meant “green land.” Perhaps he and 
his band landed in summer, when 
the rocky soil was covered with soft, 
green moss. 

At any rate, Eric did bring Viking 
settlers to Greenland and set up 
several colonies on the southwest 
coast. At this time the Eskimos were 
much farther north and probably 
did not know about the new arrivals. 
The Viking colonists carried on trade 
with Norway. But as Norway be- 
came busier in European trade in 
the 1300s, it lost touch with the 
Norsemen in Greenland. 

What became of the Vikings no 
one knows. When English explorers 
visited Greenland several hundred 
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years later, they found no trace of 
the Vikings. Some scientists think 
the Vikings died because the climate 
was too rugged. Others think the 
Eskimos, traveling south, found and 
killed the Vikings. 

The question of what happened 
to the Vikings puzzled one Norwe- 
gian enough to bring him to Green- 
land, in the early 1700s. He was 
Hans Egede, a young minister. 
Egede dreamed of finding descend- 
ants of the Norsemen in Greenland. 

Egede sent a plea to the king of 
Denmark, the country that owned 
Greenland. He asked for permission 
to take colonists to Greenland and 
to teach Christianity to the Eskimos. 
The king gave his permission. 

In 1721 Egede and 24 Danish men 
and women set up a colony on 
Greenland’s southwest coast. Their 
small shacks shook in the wintry 
blizzards. Much of their food supply 
rotted. Some women died of illness. 
But in time the settlement pros- 
pered and other colonists arrived. 


DANES AND ESKIMOS 


Hans Egede never found descend- 
ants of Eric the Red’s Vikings. But 
he did succeed in teaching Chris- 
tianity to the Eskimos. He made 
friends with the Eskimos. He wanted 
to help and to teach them. He 
showed them how to use new 
weapons and tools. He taught them 
the value of sealskins. The Eskimos 
liked Egede and his colonists. ~ « 

The Danish government began to 
take more interest in Greenland. It 
set up trading posts. It brought in 
Supplies of tools and clothing and 
foods that the Eskimos could use. 
Danes taught the Eskimos how to 
trade. The Eskimos even took up 
fishing when they discovered they 
could trade fish for supplies. 

To protect the Eskimos, the Danes 


kept other Europeans out of Green- . 


land. Hans Egede had seen many 
Eskimos catch diseases from his 
colonists. These diseases had been 
unknown in Greenland. The Eskimos 
had never built up resistance* 
against them. When an Eskimo 
caught one of these diseases, he be- 
came seriously ill. He might die of 
a disease from which a white man 
could easily recover. 

The Danes let in only healthy 
Danish colonists. Among them were 
teachers, who taught the Eskimos to 
read and write. The Eskimos learned 
fishing, and weaving, and carpentry 


They began to build villages around 
the trading posts, instead of living 
in isolated* huts. The Danes helped 
them build churches, schools, and 
clinics. 


GREENLAND TODAY 


Today's Greenlanders are descend- 
ants of the Eskimos and early Dan- 
ish colonists. There are only a few 
hundred real Eskimos left. They live 
on the east coast and in the north. 
Their houses are igloos and they 
hunt seals. 

Most Greenlanders live on the 
south and west coasts. If you visited 
one of their villages, you would see 
women and girls wearing clothes 
much like ours. The men, in sou’- 
westers or overalls, come home from 
fishing trips in motor boats. Their 
homes are lighted by petroleum 
lamps and heated by coal stoves. 
The women have sewing machines 
and the family’ listens to the radio. 

The Greenlanders were lucky that 
the Danes persuaded them to go 
fishing. About 30 years ago, many 


of the seals disappeared from the 


island’s shores. Some scientists think 
that European seal-hunters killed off 
many of the seals which would have 
gone to Greenland. 

As the seals disappeared, huge 
shoals of codfish began to arrive. By 
fishing for cod, Greenlanders earn 
money to buy supplies at the trading 
posts. The Danish government sells 
the fish to other countries. The 
money is put in a fund for Green- 
landers. 
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Much of the money in this fund 
comes from the mining of cryolite, 
a valuable mineral used in making 
aluminum. It is found in southern 
Greenland, and no place else in the 
world. 

Some southern Greenlanders have 
cleared their rocky fields, planted 
grass, and now raise sheep. Some 
even manage to raise potatoes, tur- 
nips, cabbages, and other hardy 
vegetables. 

The Danish government still runs 
Greenland. But Greenlanders are al- 
lowed to share in local government. 
They help run villages and districts. 
They would like more self-govern- 
ment and the right to run their own 
businesses. 

Danish businessmen would like 
to have the right to invest money in 
Greenland, to open more fish-pack- 
ing plants and mines. 


TAE FUTURE 


The Danish government says that 
these changes may be made in the 
future. It says that it wants to make 
sure that no one will take advantage 
of the Greenlanders in order to 
make money. For the time being, 
the Danish government will continue 
to run the trading posts, to handle 
Greenland’s foreign trade, and to 
protect the people from outsiders. 

U. S. troops that go to the huge 
island will stay close to their bases 
and may never even see Greenland- 
ers. But these troops will make 
Greenland a strong link in our North 
Atlantic defense chain. 


Vegn Hansen from Black Mtar 


These boys attend school in northern Greenland. All schooling is free and 
it is compulsory between the ages of 7 and 14. Since the population is small 
and scattered over a large area, many children must board at their schools. 





N AN OLD fairy story, the cruel 
: queen sent her stepdaughter out 

into the December snows. “And 
don’t come back until you have found 
strawberries,” warned the queen. It 
took magic help for the poor princess 
to find strawberries in December. 

Today she would have an easy 
time of it. She'd just drop into the 
corner grocery and buy a box of 
frozen strawberries. 

Nearly all such “out-of-season” 
foods are now on hand the year 
round—thanks to the frozen food in- 
dustry. It is one of the fastest grow- 
ing U. S. industries. The U. S. has 
more than 1,000 frozen-food plants 
which pack vegetables, fruit, meat, 
soup, fish, fruit juices, and many 
other foods such as pizza pie, tortil- 


las, chow mein, and cheese blintzes. . 


Last summer I visited one of the 
world’s largest frozen focd plants for 
Junior Scholastic. It is the Birds Eye 
Division of the General Foods Cor- 
poration in Waseca, Minnesota. Birds 
Eye quick-freezes and packs more 
than 50 varieties of foods. At the 
Waseca plant it packs peas, cut corn, 
corn on the cob, peas and carrots, 
mixed vegetables, and succotash. 

Not all the foods are frozen at the 
same time. For example, peas are not 
harvested until mid-June. So the 
plant freezes peas between June 15 
and July 15. I arrived at Waseca one 
morning in early July and toured the 
plant with its manager, Eugene P. 
Byron. 

“We're busy,now,” Mr. Byron said, 
as we started out. “The plant is turn- 
ing out tons of Frozen peas a day.” 


By TONY SIMON, Special Reporter for Junior Scholastic 


“Where do you get your crops?” I 
asked. 

“We buy the peas and all our other 
crops from hundreds of farmers in 
southern Minnesota. This year farm- 
ers have planted peas for us on sev- 
eral thousand acres of land.” 

These farmers started planting the 
peas during early April. Seeds are 
planted on different days so that the 
peas will ripen over a period of time. 
If all the peas were harvested and 
brought to the plant at the same 
time, the plant couldn’t handle them. 

“We wouldn't be able to freeze 
that many peas at once,” explained 
Mr. Byron. “Timing delivery of a 
harvest so that only part of it arrives 
here every day is important in our 
schedule. The sooner vegetables and 
fruits are frozen after they reach the 
plant, the better the finished prod- 
uct.” 

After the peas are harvested, Mr. 
Byron went on, they are shelled in 
the fields by machines called “viners.” 
Then the peas are dumped into boxes 
and hauled by truck to the plant. 


INSPECTING AND WASHING 


We walked to a long receiving 
platform at one side of the plant. 
Large trucks were lined up at the 
platform and workers were unload- 
ing the boxes of peas. 

“Within three hours,” Mr. Byron 
said, “the peas are inspected, graded, 
trimmed of waste, washed, packaged, 
and quick-frozen.” 

For several minutes I watched 
plant inspectors check the peas and 
grade them for tenderness and qual- 
ity. Then the peas were dumped into 
metal baskets on ladder-like con- 
veyors and moved up to the second 
floor. 

There the baskets were automati- 
cally tipped over and the peas fell 
into a large tank. Inside the tank air 


blasts blew away stems, pieces of 
pod, dirt, small twigs, and other 
waste material. The peas are too 
heavy to be blown away. 

The peas came out at the bottom 
of the tank and landed in long pipes 
filled with rushing water. They re- 
ceived the first of their many baths. 
The second floor of the plant has 
many tanks and pipes for washing 
crops. I also saw tanks filled with hot 
water and steam. 

“Do you cook the peas before you 
freeze them?” | asked. 

“We don’t cook them through,” 
answered Mr. Byron. “In these tanks 
the peas are being blanched—cooked 


for a minute or two.” 


PROTECTING THE PEAS 

“Why do you blanch peas?” I 
asked. 

“Fruits and vegetables keep taking 
in carbon dioxide and giving off oxy- 
gen even after they are harvested,” 
he answered. “This causes them to 
lose some of their flavor. But blanch- 
ing seals in the flavor and helps our 
crops keep their aatural color. 
Bianching is an important step for it 
slows down the action of enzymes in 
the raw product.” 

Enzymes are chemical substances 
found in all foods. They cause 
changes in food and spoil it. The 
ripening of fruit, for example, is 
caused by the action of enzymes— 
but if fruit gets too ripe it becomes 
mushy and is not fit for eating. 

After the peas are blanched, they 
are cooled in water. Then they roll 
onto a series of conveyor belts which 
bring them down to a large room on 
the first floor. 

In this room about 50 women 
stood beside long tables. The con- 
veyor belts, carrying the peas, moved 
slowly on these tables. As the peas 
passed by, the women inspected 





How Peas Are Processed 


Photo 1: A big machine called a “viner” moves into the pea 
fields. It shelis the peas, which gre then dumped into boxes and 
hauled to plant. There they are inspected, graded, cleaned of waste, 
and washed; Photo 2: The next step is blanching when peas are 
cooked for one or two minutes. Blanching keeps food from spoiling, 
preserves flavor, color, and nutrition. Blanched peas are weighed 
into boxes. Photo 3: Trays of boxes are put into quick-freezer. Frozen 
product is shipped out over country in refrigerated cars and trucks. 


them carefully. They picked out peas 
‘which were crushed, split, too small, 
or off-color (a very pale green in- 
stead of a bright green). 

At other tables, the peas are 
weighed into 12-ounce boxes lined 
with cellophane. After the boxes 
were sealed, workers brought them 
to the quick-freezing cabinets, or 
frosters. 

“Foods must be frozen quickly,” 
Mr. Byron said, as we walked to the 
frosters. 

“Why is that?” I asked. 

“Quick-freezing preserves the top 
qualities of the product,” he an- 
swered. “In slow-freezing large ice 
crystals form and may tear apart 
cells. Then, after the food thaws out, 
its vitamins, natural juices, and flavor 
escape through the tears in the cells. 

“But in quick-freezing only tiny 
ice crystals form. After the food 
thaws out, these crystals remain 
inside the cell and do not tear it 
open. In other words, the more rapid 
the freezing, the less the damage. 
Quick-freezing seals in the nutrition 
and taste of foods.” 

The Birds Eye plant has 30 large 
quick-freezing frosters. Each froster 
has 15 shelves, made of coiled alumi- 
num tubes through which ammonia 


circulates. I watched a 
worker, wearing thick 
gloves, put boxes of peas 
on trays and then slide 
the trays on the shelves. 

When the froster was filled, he 
shut it. To quick-freeze food in the 
frosters takes about an hour and a 
half at sub-zero temperatures. After 
they are frozen, the foods are put in 
a huge refrigerated storage room. 

“We store all our frozen foods at 
temperatures of zero degrees Fahren- 
heit or lower until they are ready for 
market,” Mr. Byron said. “Once 
quick-frozen and properly stored, 
our foods can be preserved in perfect 
eating condition for many years. But 


-we keep them at the plant only a 


short time.” 

“How are they shipped out?” 

“We have refrigerated freight cars 
here,” he answered, pointing to rail- 
road tracks near the plant. “We also 
use refrigerated trucks.” 

A U.S. scientist, Clarence Birdseye 
of Gloucester, Mass., invented the 
quick-freezing process in the early 
1920s. In 1912 he had set out on a 
fur-trading expedition to Labrador, 
Canada. He stayed there five years. 

During this time, Mr. Birdseye no- 
ticed that Eskimos ate fish and cari- 


Birds Eye photos 


bou meat which had been frozen for 
several months. He examined their 
frozen food and discovered that after 
it was thawed out and cooked, it was 
still good to eat and had lost none of 
its nutrition or flavor. 

In 1917 he returned to Gloucester 
and began experiments on freezing 
foods. In time he found that the se- 
cret of freezing food so that it would 
keep its nutrition and flavor was to 
freeze it quickly. In 1925 he invented 
a machine which froze foods quickly. 

A U. S. company bought his in- 
vention and began freezing a few 
thousands pounds of food a year. By 
1930, the frozen food industry was 
well under way. Today about 2,000,- 
000,000 pounds of foods of all kinds 
are frozen every year in the U. S. 
There are about 200 varieties of 
frozen foods for sale. 

“Every U. S. boy, girl, and grown 
up eats an average of 10 pounds of 
frozen foods a year,” Mr. Byron told 
me. “I predict the frozen food in- 
dustry will continue to grow by leaps 
and bounds.” 





FOLKLORE OF THE AMERICAS 


(This is an old folk tale, which came 


from Spain and is told by Puerto 
Ricans.) 


NCE there lived a stubborn king 
0 who refused to let his daughter 
marry. She was the prettiest 
girl in the world, but the king had 
decided that no man was good 
enough for her. 
The cess often asked the king 
to let marry, for many dukes 
and had lost their hearts to 


her. And every day the palace was 
filled with more and more men who 
came to win her hand. But the king 


found fault with all of them and sent 
them away. The princess sad. 
Often she talked about the happiness 
of girls who were not princesses. 

One day, fearing that she might 
run away, the king told the princess 
he had changed his mind. Her eyes 
brightened. 

“Yes, my dear, I give you permis- 
sion to marry,” said the king. “But 
it is my wish, as you know, that you 
marry someone worthy of your grace 
and beauty. Only a wise ana clever 
man can appreciate you.” 

“How will you know he is wise 
and clever?” asked the princess. 


THE TEST 


“He will be able to bring the two 
gifts I have wanted most in my life,” 
the king answered, “a jug filled with 
water from all the world’s rivers and 
a basket of yipe-yipe nuts.” 

Then the princess knew that the 
king did not really wish to let her 
marry. She knew that by the time a 
man returned with water-from all 
the rivers of the world she would be 
old and gray. And she knew there 
were no such nuts as yipe-yipe nuts. 

The next day the king issued his 


* Means word is defined on page 22. 


proclamation*. News that the king 
would let his daughter marry spread 
far and wide. Foolish dukes and 
princes set out on expeditions to 
bring back the two gifts. No longer 
was the palace crowded, and the 
princess grew lonely and sad, 

One moonlit evening while stand- 
ing on her balcony she heard some- 
one singing beautiful songs. The 
songs cheered her and for the first 
time in many weeks the 
smiled. Soon a handsome shepherd 
came into sight under the balcony. 

“Fairest one in all the land, why 
are you so sad tonight?” he asked. 

“I am always sad,” answered the 
princess, “but your songs have 
cheered me. Please sing again.” 


THEY FALL IN LOVE 


The more the shepherd sang, the 
fonder the princess grew of him. He 
in turn could not take his eyes from 
her. Before his last song had ended, 
the shepherd fell deeply in love with 
the princess. But when he asked her 
to marry him, the princess burst in‘o 
tears. 

“I can only marry a man who 
brings the king the two gifts he wants 
the most,” she said bitterly. Then she 
told the shepherd of the proclama- 
tion. Much to her surprise, the shep- 
herd began to laugh. 

“We can be married tomorrow!” 
he shouted happily. 

“How cruel it is of you to joke 
with me,” the princess said, as the 
shepherd waved goodbye to her. 

She never expected to see him 
again. But the next morning he ap- 
peared before the king with a jug 
and a basket. 

“Your majesty, I have come to 
marry the princess,” said the shep- 
herd, “and I bring you the two gifts 


you desire.” 


The king laughed loud and long, 
then called for the princess. 

“See the fool who wishes to be 
your husband,” the king said, sneer- 
ing at the shepherd, “the fool who 
thinks himself wise and clever.” 

The king turned to the shepherd. 
“Give me the jug filled with water 
from all the rivers of the world,” he. 


commanded. 


SHEPHERD TRIUMPHS 

“Here it is,” the shepherd said, “a 
jug filled with water from all the 
rivers—and all the creeks, brooks, 
streams, springs, rain. It is a jug 
filled with water from the sea. All 
river water flows to the sea.” 

The king’s face grew stern, yet he 
admired the shepherd. 

“You are a wise man,” the king 
said, “but, now, where are the yipe- 
yipe nuts?” 

“Here in this’ basket,” answered 
the shepherd, “and I beg you to pick 
them out by your own hand.” 

The king thrust his hand into the 
basket. Pains shot through his fin- 
gers. - 

“Yipe!l Yipe!” he shouted, pulling 
his hand from the basket. 

“That is correct, your majesty,” 
said the shepherd, who had put 
small crabs in the basket of nuts. 
“And are not yipe-yipe nuts the ones 
you wished 

With great confidence, the shep- 
herd walked to the princess's side. 
The king shook off the crabs, rose 
from his throne angrily, then burst 
out laughing. 

“And you are a clever man, too,” 
the king shouted. 

He saw his daughter smiling at the 
shepherd’s side and realized how 
happy she would be with him. 

“This is the man you shall marry, 
my dear,” said the king. 








~" E enjoy pushing rivers around,” 
says the U. S. Bureau of Rec- 
lamation. Some of the Bureau's 
amazing projects are just beginning 
to bear fruit. 


1. GRAND COULEE 


The Bureau has “transplanted” 
part of the mighty Columbia River. 
The river is lifting, itself by its own 
bootstraps, you might say. 

Back in prehistoric times, ice cov- 
ered the northern United States. A 
great glacier plugged up the canyon 
of the Columbia in northeastern 
Washington State. So the river cut a 
new channel. Later the glacier 
melted. The river “went home” to its 
old channel again. And there, high 
and dry above the canyon, lay the 
abandoned channel, now a steep- 
walled valley. 

Settlers came to the West. Many 
of them tried to raise wheat in this 
valley. In rainy seasons the farmers 
harvested a fair crop. Then came the 
dry years. The lami would go back 
to semi-desert. 

But the land is sich. Good crops 
could be raised on it, if there were 


Pushing Our Rivers Around 


if a river doesn’t go where it’s needed, 
the U. S. Bureau of Reclamation finds ways to make It go there 


only enough water. And _ there's 
plenty of water close by—in the Co- 
lumbia River. 

Down in the canyon is Grand 
Coulee Dam—one of the world’s 
biggest. Engineers have installed 
there the two most powerful motors 
in the world. To run these motors, 
part of the electric power which the 
Columbia generates in the spillways 
at Grand Coulee is used. This power 
operates two gigantic pumps. (Even- 
tually there will be 12 of these pum 
each big enough to pump all the 
water that New York City uses in a 
day.) 

The pumps are hoisting part of 
the Columbia River 280 feet to the 
top of its bank and dumping it into 
the ancient ice-age channel. There, 
this summer, a 27-mile- lake be- 
gan to form. Hundreds of miles of 
canals carry the life-giving water 
into the sagebrush-covered land 
round about. By next about 
87,000 acres will be irrigated. Every 
year more land will be added. There 
are a million acres of land in the 
tract. 

Here you can see the opening of 
a new Western frontier! The Gov- 
ernment is selling land in plots of 40 
to 160 acres, for one-family farms. 
These new farms can grow rich 
crops that will add to the nation’s 
food supply. 


2. CENTRAL VALLEY 

California’s Central Valley—500 
miles long by 100 miles wide—is a 
great food-growing region. 

The San Joaquin River flows north- 
ward through the dry southern part 
of Central Valley. This region has 
two thirds of the land which needs 
irrigation to produce crops—and 
only one third of the water. 

The Sacramento River flows south 
through the northern part of the val- 
ley. The Sacramento Valley usually 
gets plenty of rain. The upper Sacra- 
mento River generates power at 
Shasta Dam. Using some of this 
power, engineers are pumping part 


of the Sacramento River into a canal’ 
117 miles long. The canal runs south. 

At its southern end, the “displaced” 

Sacramento River pours into the San 

Joaquin River and flows back sopth- 

ward again through the San Joaquin 

Valley. 

That means that the Sacramento 

River is watering the San Joaquin 
Valley. Therefore, farmers in the 
valley don’t need so much of the San 
Joaquin’s water as before. 
- So Friant Dam on the upper San 
Joaquin River turns part of the San 
Joaquin River out of its channel and 
into another canal. This canal, 153 
miles long, runs south to drought- 
ridden Bakersfield, California. 

Through this double-shuffle of 
California’s rivers, says the Bureau 
of Reclamation, “the rain will move 
500 miles south.” 

They mean that the water which 
fell as rain and snow at the head- 
waters of the Sacramento River 
makes possible the watering of even 
the southern tip of the Central Val- 
ley. 


3. “BIG T” 


The Colorado River crosses the 
Continental Divide* in two places. 
Years ago, an aqueduct was built to 
bring part of the lower Colorado 
River to Los Angeles and surround- 
ing area in California. 

Now the upper Colorado is flowing 
through the 12,000-foot-high crest of 
the Continental Divide in the State 
of Colorado. Western Colorado 


-doesn’t need the Colorado’s waters. 


But not far away to the east, across 
the mountains, is the dry edge of the 
vast Great Plains. 

A system of dams, 
pumps, and tunnels leads of the 
upper Colorado through Rockies 
and spills it out near Denver to help 
irrigate a 600,000-acre tract of scant- 
ily watered land. This “Colorado-Big 
Thompson” project is only partly in 
operation. The Big Thompson-is one 
of the streams on the eastern side of 
the Rockies into which the Colorado 
water will flow. 


reservoirs, 





FORD INDUSTRIAL ARTS AWARDS WINNER 
TELLS HOW IT’S DONE! 


Climaxing the 1951 Ford Industrial Arts Awards 
program was the final judging held in Chicago in 
early August, where nearly a thousand finalists 
submitted their entries to a board of distinguished 
educators and vocational specialists for judging. 
Prizes included fifty-eight $100 cash awards in 
the nine different divisions, with grand division 
awards of three-day trips to Detroit. for both 
the winning student and his shop instructor. 


Among the 9 divisional winners was Bob 
Thompson, University High School, Los Angeles, 
California. And here’s the story of how he won 
success, a story typical of the other student 


crafismen who participated in this great program. 
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DIVISION PRIZE WINNER BOB THOMPSON of Los Angeles, 
California (at extreme left in above photograph), 
with other winners, at the celebration dinner where 
1951 Industrial Arts Awards were presented by Henry 
Ford II (center), President of Ford Motor Company. 


THIS AUTHENTIC, exquisitely detailed 30-inch etched 
copper tray was completed by Bob Thompson in an 
estimated 180 hours’ working time. It won a top prize! 








oak % ae 
“| FIRST HEARD about the Ford Industrial Arts Awards through “MY SHOP INSTRUCTOR, Lewis B. Rosenburg, at University High 
an advertisement in Scholastic Magazine,” says Bob Thompson, School, was interested in my decision to enter. He advised 
one of nine grand division award winners. “It seemed like a me to start my project at once and gave me an official 
good chance to see what I could do—and, to win a prize. 1.A.A, entry blank. I decided to make an etched copper tray. 


“| GOT AN EARLY START—in November. That’s important for 


good workmanship—you don’t want to have to rush things at Rosenburg helped me and several other entrants from school get 


READY for the regional judging. Mr. 


the end. But even February or March isn’t too late, depending our projects ready for shipping. I was lucky, I guess, and came 
on what you are going in for. Planning saves time, too. out with an award, plus the chance to enter the finals in Chicago. 





NOW IS THE TIME TO START YOUR 
1952 1.A.A. PROJECT! 


WIN CASH PRIZE AND TRIP TO DETROIT! 


You may win a prize like Bob Thompson did—cosh and 
a three-day trip to Detroit—if you enter the Industrial Arts 
Awards competition for 1952! It's fun and it’s wonderful 
experience for ambitious men and women. Start right now. 


“FINALISTS from all over the country sent their handiwork to : BIGGER THAN EVER! 
Chicago for the judging in August. I guess the competition in More prizes this year than ever before! Ask your shop 


every division was pretty tough. I’m mighty happy that I won, instructor for official 1.A.A. entry blank. Open to boys and 
thanks to my instructor’s advice and getting started on time.” girls in any type of school . . . 7th through 12th grades! 











For Full information, write to 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS AWARDS ¢ FORD MOTOR COMPANY 


2915 Schaefer Road * Dearborn, Michigan 





UR people send thousands of let- 

ters to their Congressmen every 

week. Many of the letters are 
suggestions fdr new laws. 

Suppose a Congressman decides 
to take up one of the suggestions. 
How can he bring about a law? To 
answer this question, let's follow a 
step-by-step story of how a bill be- 
comes a law. 

In 1948 many U. S. farmers said 
there were not enough telephones in 
rural, or farming areas. They asked 
their Representatives and Senators 
in Congress to improve rural tele- 
phone service. 

A Representative from Texas got 
to work writing a bill. First he read 
many articles and reports on tele- 
phone service in rural areas. He 
spoke to many farmers and tele- 
phone experts about the problem. 
In this way, he found out what to 
write into his bill. 

The Representative asked that 
farm groups and rural telephone 
companies be allowed to borrow 
money from the U. S. to improve 
service. 

After writing the bill, the Repre- 
sentative dropped it into the House 
hopper on January 3, 1949. A hop- 
per is a box on the Clerk's desk 
in the House of Representatives. 
There is also a hopper on the desk 
of the Clerk in the Senate. 

Every day House and Senate 
Clerks remove bills from the hop- 
pers. Each bill is given a name and 
number and recorded in a special 
book. The bills are then sent to the 
Government Printing Office, where 
many copies are made. 

Copies of the Texas Representa- 
tive’s bill were sent to all other 
members of the House. The House 
then referred* the bill to the House 
Agriculture Committee for study. 

For several weeks the committee 
discussed the bill. It invited men 


From Bills 
to Laws 


from outside Congress to give their 
opinions. The committee approved 
the bill after making a few changes 
in its wording. 

The bill was then sent to the 
House Rules Committee. This com- 
mittee decides which bills shall be 
debated in the House. It also ar- 
ranges the House’s work by listing 
bills in the order they are to be 
debated. 

The Rules Committee approved 
the Texan’s bill for debate. On July 
18, the House of Representatives 
discussed the bill. It was approved 
by a majority and sent to the Sen- 
ate. There the bill went through 
almost the same steps. 

A majority of the Senate also 
approved the bill. It was then 
signed by the Clerk and Speaker of 
the House, and by the President and 
Secretary of the Senate. But the 
bill was not yet a law. 

Our Constitution rules: “Every 
bill which shall have passed the 
House of Representatives and the 
Senate, shall, before it becomes a 
law, be presented to the President 
of the United States.” (Article 1, 
section 7, clause 2.) 

The bill was sent to President 
Truman. He discussed it with the 
Secretary of Agriculture and other 
Cabinet advisers. On October 28, 
1949, the President signed the bill 
and it became a law of the land. 

Suppose President Truman had 


* Means word is defined on page 22. 


From Congress 


YCUR RUGGED CONSTITUTION 


not wished the bill to become a law. 
He could have turned it down by 
refusing to sign it. This is called a 
veto. (Veto is a Latin word for “I 
forbid.”) After a President vetoes a 
bill, he must send Congress a mes- 
sage explaining why he did so. 

A veto does not end the life of a 
bill. If the vetoed bill is approved 
by two thirds of the House and two 
thirds of the Senate, it becomes a 
law—without the President's signa-- 
ture. 

There is another way a bill be- 
comes a law without the President's 
signature. The Constitution rules 
that the President has 10 days in 
which to act after he receives a bill 
from Congress. If he does not act 
within the 10 days, it becomes a law 
—even though he has not signed it. 

Sometimes the Président receives 
a bill just as Congress is ready to 
end its session. He may wish to 
veto the bill but not wish to explain 
his reasons to Congress. So he ig- 
nores the bill. It is as if he put it 
in his pocket and forgot about it. 
The bill dies if the President does 
not sign it before the 10 days are 
up—and if Congress has ended its 
session during this time. This is 
called a pocket veto. 

It is the duty of a good citizen to 
know his Congressmen. A good citi- 
zen can fill in these blanks: My 


Representative is 
His Party is _____ 


of my Senators is 





__.. One 


his party is ane Cae 


other Senator is _ 


his party is oa Fue 


Number 8 in a series of articles and illus- 
trations selected and adapted from Your 
Rugged Constitution, by Bruce and Esther 
Findlay, published by Stanford University 
Press, Stanford, California. 


Back to Congress 








BREAD at training table helps 
S.M.U, Mustangs corral victories! 








Two-time winner of the Dallas-held Cotton Bowl classic, in 1949 and Penn State in 1948. The Mustangs also took 
Southern Methodist University swept to victory over Oregon the Southwest Conference title in °48, as in °47, 


WAYNE RUDY, Athletic Trainer, 


Southern Methodist University, says 


“Our training table at Southern Meth- 
odist University includes bread at 
every meal. We regard bread so highly 
as a source of energy that we include 
it in the form of toast at all pre-game 


Take the word of top-flight azhletic 
trainers like Wayne Rudy. They know 
the value of bread and that young 
people should eat plenty of it. For 


meals for each sport. Because of its 
nutritional and energy value, bread is 
certainly a must in a well-balanced 
diet for high school athletes and all 
growing youngsters.” 





bread, enriched with necessary vita- 
mins and minerals, is a splendid source 
of the energy you need to keep going; 
the nutrition you need to keep growing! 





any other 


amy for penny, enriched bread provides more of 
the things ae body needs —more generously —than 
d. Here’s why: 





veasT ViTAminG 


* a sacT oa & (ROM 




















P.S. to Girls: You needn’t curb your appetite to keep 
your curves! Bread is no more fattening than any 
other food that gives you as much energy. 


VITAE 


IO4O 1 
ENRICHED BREAD 











WORDS TO THE WISE Boe 


taartial (MAHR-shul). This ad- 
jective means “warlike.” When you 
hear martial music, you're probably 
listening to a military band playing 
a marching tune. When a country is 
under martial law, it is ruled by mil- 
itary men—usually in. time of war. 

The ancient Roman god of war 
gave us this word. He was called 
Mars. From his name, the Romans 
formed the Latin word martialis, 
“belonging to Mars.” Martialis be- 
came martial in English. 

Mars also gave us “March.” This 
month marks the beginning of fair 
weather. To the Romans, this meant 
that they could once more set out 
on their war campaigns. There was 
no more snow to hinder their sol- 
diers, So this month became Martius, 
“Mars’ month.” 


Here’s How 
We have another English word 
that sounds just like martial. It is 
marshal. In our country, a marshal is 


a law officer similar to a sheriff. In 
England, a field marshal is a military 
commander. 

But marshal does not come from 
Mars. It comes from an old German 
word, marah-scalc, meaning “horse- 
servant.” Somehow, this servant be- 
came more important until, during 
the Middle Ages, a marshal was a 
high official in a prince’s household. 

Marshal and martial have nothing 
to do with each other. They are hom- 
onyms—words that sound alike, but 
have different meanings. 

We have many pairs of homonyms 
in our language. They won't confuse 
you if you learn to spell and define 
each one correctly. How do you 
stand with homonyms? Test yourself 
on this quiz. Read each sentence; 
then underline the correct word in 
parentheses. 

1. Be sure to sift the (flower, 
flour) when you bake a cake. 

2. Speak louder—I can’t (hear, 
here) you. 

3. She went to the bank to ask for 
a (lone, loan). 

4. Tom walked (passed, past) the 
school. 

5. I must repair the (sale, sail) on 
my boat. 

6. The weather (vane, vain) is 
pointing east. 


7. Don’t (waist, waste) food! 





STARRED ¥* WORDS 


Words sturred® in this issve are defined here. 


Continental Divide. The line of 
mountain peaks, running north-and- 
south through the continent of North 
America, and separating streams that 
flow westward from t that flow 
northward or eastward. In Canada and 
the U. S., these peaks are in the Rocky 
Mountains. 

coz (KUHZ). Noun. Slang word, 
short for “cousin.” 

garland (GAHR-luhnd). Noun. A 
wreath, usually of branches, flowers, 
leaves. 

(hahr-POON. Pronounce oo 

as in ) Noun. A r with a 
sharp t, used for e fish and 
sea . w The is attached 
to a long rope, which the hunter holds. 
isolated (EYE-soh-lat-ehd or IHS-oh- 


lat-ehd. Pronounce a’s as in say.) Ad- 
jective describing something separated 
from well-settled areas. 

lei (LAY-eh). Noun. A wreath for 
the neck or head. 

proclamation (prok-lah-MAY-shun. 
Pronounce o as in not.) Noun. An of- 
ficial, public announcement. 

refer (rih-FUR). Verb. To hand over 
a question or a problem to another 
person or group for further considera- 
tion. 

resistance (rih-Z]HS-tuhns). Noun. 
Capacity to fight off an illness, etc. 


HOW TO PRONOUNCE 


eryolite (KRY-oh-lyt. Pronounce y’s 
as in by.) 

Egede (EHG-uh-deh) 

succah (SOOK-ah. Pronounce oo as 
in foot.) 

Thule (THU-lee. Pronounce u as in 
cube.) 


Not for Me 


A sailor is a man of brawn, 
He starts his work by the light of dawn. 


A sailor roving on the sea, 
I once thought I would like to be. 


I'd climb up to the crow’s nest high 
And soon our destination spy. 


But I thought of the locker of a fellow 
named Jones, . 

And the thought sent a chil] to my in- 
nermost bones. 


Because of that chill, I never will thrill 
To the beauty of the sea; it’s not for me. 
David Rowell, Grade 7 


Amherst (Mass.) Jr. H. S. 
Teacher, William Jameson 


My First Dancing Lesson 


When I went into the dancing-school 
ballroom, I was embarrassed. Miss 
Fancyfoot, the a a 
me. The squeaking of my , as 
walked across the big, quiet room, em- 
barrassed me. The hard collar around 
my neck embarrassed me. All the un- 
gentlemanly things that I found myself 
doing embarrassed me. 

The minute the teacher looked at me, 
when I .was misbehaving, I became 
“good”—until she looked away again. 
Perhaps it is of my nature to misbehave. 

I knew beforehand that I was sup- 
posed to wear some kind of gloves. My 
mother had stuffed them into my 
pocket. When I pulled them out, to 
put them on my grubby hands, I found 
that they were white. I stuffed them 
back. 

But Miss Fancyfoot snapped, “Where 
are your gloves?” 

“Must I wear these things?” I in- 
quired; pulling them out. 

“Yes!” 


“Why white gloves?” I began to ask. 
At this point, I found myself being 
watched by the fifty other members of 
the class. I put on the gloves. 

Since there was an odd number of 
pupils, I had to dance with Miss Fancy- 
foot. I stepped on her foot. She stared 
at me. Not realizing that my foot was 
still resting on hers, I put my full weight 
on her toe. 

“Ouch! Ouch!” she screamed. She 
glared at me. 

Since that day, I have never gone 
near another dancing school. I've never 
been in the mood. 

Wright Stover, Grade 8 


Wardlaw School for Boys, Plainfield, N J. 
Teacher, Mildred S. Little 














“Overshot’’ water wheel 
showing how water from 
stream uphill fills “buck- 
ets’” on one side only, 














making it heavier, thus 
causing the wheel to turn 





Right: “Undershot’’ water 
wheel showing how water 
flows against “float-boards’’ 











or vanes and by its moving 
force turns the wheel.— From 
Encyclopedia Londinensis, 
1816 
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You are a farmer, living in Babylonia, back near the dawn 
of Christianity. 


The fertility of your farmlands oe ap on irrigating — so 
e 


your workers dip the waters from the nearby stream with a 
“shadoof,” a sort of seesaw pole with a bucket on the end. 


Then! One day the courier brings news of a strange new 
contrivance, the “Water Wheel,” which — without aid of 
human hand or animal muscle—actually raises water by the 
power of the flowing stream alone! 


* * * 


Wes, water power was one of the first natural forces man 
was able to substitute for his own muscle or that of his 
animals. And out of the ancient water wheel have flowed 
many of the water-driven wonders we know today—even 
such complicated things as the great turbines in our power 
dams, which are based on the principle of “water wheels.” 


To make such things, man had to study 
the actions of fluids in motion—a science 
called “hydraulics,” that you may study. 


For many years now, General Motors has 
been studying hydraulics, in order to 
perfect “automatic drives” + mechanisms 
that transmit power from the engine to 
the car’s ard. without a clutch pedal, 
without shifting by hand, and with 
wonderful new smoothness. 





Double water wheel used by Romans for raising or 
lowering mine cages. Note that the “engineman”’ 
could, by directing the water to one side or the other, 
reverse his “engine.’’—From Agricola, A.D. 37(?)-03 


And GM men found that the best and simplest device was, 
basically, like a pair of “water wheels,” inside of a casing 
filled with oil. The first of these is a hydraulic pump with 
revolving vanes that whirl the oi] around —so that the oil, 
in turn, whirls the vanes of the other one, a “turbiric” that 
turns the car’s wheels. To develop this type of drive, they 
had to re-examine the knowledge of hydraulics which man 
had built up through the centuries — studying liquids in 
motion, as shown in the small picture below. 


Out of their studies came the smooth, easy drives found on 
GM cars and America’s fighting tanks. 


So two results flowed from this continuing curiosity. One — 
automatic drives became better and better. And two—the 
fighting machinery America needs was also improved. As 
those who know will tell you— you can’t beat GM for know- 
ing how to build better things for war or peace, 


* * * 


AUTOMATIC DRIVING 

IS OUT OF THIS WHIRL 
Here advanced studies are conducted in 
hydraulics. Inside this transparent model 
of an automatic drive, oil is pumped at 
high speed against various type vanes, 
The whirling action is recorded in movies 
taken at 7,000 pictures a second to help 
determine the most efficient design. 





“on wormancrovnon CYNE RAL MOTORS 


YOUR KEY TO GREATER VALUE 


CHEVROLET « PONTIAC + OLOSMOBILE + BUICK « CADILLAC * BODY BY FISHER + FRIGIDAIRE 


THE KEY TO A GENERAL MOTORS CAR 


GMC TRUCK @ COACH + Gi DIESEL + DELCO + UNITED MOTORS SERVICE + AC SPARK PLUGS 


Heor HENRY J, TAYLOR 
on the oir every Monday evening 
over the ABC Network, coos! to cost, 





“Mr. Touchdown’ 


Bob Reynolds 


It makes typing a little tough, but 

I don’t want to jinx Bobby Reyn- 
olds. Way back in early September I 
started writing an epic about him. 
I wasn’t more than halfway through 
when I heard that he had broken his 
shoulder and would be out for more 
than a month. 

So I substituted a story about Don 
Heinrichs. By the time that story ap- 
peared (on October 10th), Don had 
also broken a bone and was out of 
action! 

That's why, now that I'm back on 
the trail of Reynolds, I’m so fearful. 
I'd hate to “hex” him again. But when 
1 heard that he was fit once more and 
raring to go, I} had to break out into 
a rash of kind words. 

The U. of Nebraska halfback isn't 
just another fine football player. He's 
a truly great one. No sophomore in 
history ever did the things that Reyn- 
olds did last year. Feast your eyes 
on these meaty marks: 

1. Topped the nation in scoring 
with 157 points—an all-time record! 

2. Finished second in the country 
with a rushing average of 6.95 yards 
per carry. 

8. Made seven different All-Ameri- 
can teams. 

4. Picked “Player of the Year” by 
the Pop Warner Football Foundation 
of Philadelphia and the Los Angeles 
Times. 

The soph whiz did everything but 
peddle the programs for Nebraska last 
season. He passed, kicked, and ran— 
and, boy, how he ran! Before the 
season was three weeks old, Reynolds 


Mi fingers are crossed as I write this. 


had become a marked man. The oppo- 
nents knew he had to be stopped, and 
set all sorts of traps for him. But no- 
body could stop the flying Corn- 
husker. Nobody could keep him out of 
touchdown land. 

There was nothing cheap about his 
scoring record. He made only four of 
his 22 touchdowns from close in. All 
the others «ame from runs of 10 yards 
or more. 

Against Indiana he reeled off touch- 
down runs of 10 and 45 yards. 

Against Minnesota he scored on 67 
and 22 yard sprints. 

Against Colorado he galloped 80 
and 11 yards for tallies. 

Against Penn State he went 19, 26, 
and 43 yards for touchdowns. 

Against Kansas State he hit pay 
dirt on jaunts of 22, 15, and 22 yards 

Against Oklahoma, the nation’s No. 
1 team, he tallied three times on runs 
of 20, 13, and 16 yards. 

On six occasions Bob scored three 
touchdowns in one game. And against 
three of the opponents (Indiana, Colo- 
rado, and Penn State), he tallied all of 
Nebraska's points! All in all, Bob ac- 
counted for 157 of Nebraska's 267 
points. 

Probably the only people who 
weren't amazed at Bob's superman 
stunts were the good citizens of Grand 
Island, Neb. They've always known 
that Bob was cut out of the same cloth 
as Buck Rogers. 

Back at Grand Island High School, 
Bob quarterbacked the football team, 
played basketball, and hurdled for the 
track team. In his junior and senior 
years, Grand Island copped the state 
titles in both football and basketball, 
with Bob making All-State in both 
sports. 

Oddly enough it wasn’t so much the 
football talent hunters who camped on 
his doorstep after graduation; it was 
the big-league baseball scouts. On 
the outside Bob had been playing a 
great brand of shortstop, and the scouts 
waved all sorts of fancy offers at him. 
But Bob decided he wanted an educa- 
tion first. And he picked the alma 
mater of his mom and dad—Nebraska. 

Incidentally, Reynolds played sec- 
ond base for the Cornhuskers last 
spring—and well enough to make 
some of the big league scouts increase 


their offers. He led the Big Seven 
Conference in stolen bases and tied 
for second in batting with a .388 aver- 
age. 

In street clothes Bob doesn't give 
the impression of power. Though he’s 
5-feet ll-inches tall and weighs 175 
pounds, he looks slim. That's because 
he’s so solidly stacked. 

Modest to the extreme (he tells 
everybody that his blockers deserve all 
the credit for his success), Bob is 
truly All-American in his tastes. His 
“favorites” include: Actor, Jimmy 
Stewart; actress, Debbie Reynolds; 
singer, Tony Bennett; and band, Ralph 
Flanagan. 

His favorite school subject is his- 
tory and his hobby is woodcraft. His 
ambition in life is to play pro football 
or baseball. For the biggest thrill in 
his sports career, he says “it was every 
game last season.” 


A Texas Beef 


A COUPLE of fellows from deep 
in the heart of Dimmitt, Texas, dis- 
agree with my claim that the Yankees 
have been baseball's No. 1 team 
throughout the years. 

Jack Jones and David Adams say 
“We have definite proof that the 
Yankees won their last three pennants 
with the aid of illegal players. The 
deadline for trades and purchases is 
June 15. Yet the Yankees bought 
Johnny Mize (in '49), Johnny Hopp 
(in "50), and Johnny Sain (in ‘51 
well after that deadline.” 

Come, come, men, you're firing at 
those Yankees with blank cartridges. 
The three players you mention were 
not purchased illegally. They were 
first “waived” out of the National 
League. That means each player was 
offered to all the other National League 
clubs for $10,000, but everybody re- 
fused to buy. (The thing to remember 
is that you can buy a “waived” player 
any time during the seasor..) 

Once the three players in question 
were waived out of the league, they 
could be sold to the highest bidder 
in the other league. The Yankees sim- 
ply outbid the other American League 
clubs. That’s Yankee enterprise—some- 
thing that the Indians and Red Sox 
sadly lack 


—Herman L. Mastin, Sports Editor 
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Yes, Miss .-.. may we ask why 
you chose GREYHOUND for this trip? 


“T’m a teacher, and my pay is really budgeted. 
By Greyhound, I can afford lots of little trips over 
§ weekends or holidays—and still save plenty for 
Dy my big vacation trip!” 








*Who, me 7 


1 go for the low fores — 
and the convenient service 
straight from the comp 
gete to my destination.“ 














*Who, me ? 
‘When | go to the city, Grey- 

~ oond's good schedules 
get me thers in the morn- 
jing, home by nighttal* 
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ASK ANYONE who travels by SuperCoach, “Why did you 
choose Greyhound for this trip?” 

You may get a variety of reasons— but ’most everyone will 
agree on this point: it’s the friendly way to travel! 

This pleasant atmosphere begins with the smile of the man 
who sells your ticket . . . a friendly word and a helpful assist 
from the driver at the bus door .. . the delightful highway 
scenery, which so often leads to neighborly conversation. 

Especially during the coming season, you'll find that a trip 
by Greyhound can be a journey into happy holidays. 


SRO EERE PERO OOOO Oe 


FREE! FULL-COLOR WALL DISPLAY 


Moil res to mtg eg information Center, 
ere’ eth aho Box 815, Chicego 90, for “See All the Werid— 
Th S som ing about & Here in Americe’’ educational wall dispiey. 


GREYHOUN D™ 


that makes it the FRIENDLY way to travel] ! Sacageg 


seat 
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Citizenship Quiz & 


1, ON GREENLAND 


Underline the correct answer in each 
set of parentheses. Score 5 points for 
each. Total, 40. 

1. Greenland is the world’s (smallest, 
biggest, hottest) island. 

2. It is the only colony of (Degmark, 
Sweden, Norway). 

3. The first people to live in Green 
land were (Navajos, Boers, Eskimos ) 

4. Greenland lies on the shortest 
route between the U. S. and northern 
(Canada, Europe, Alaska). 

5. Four fifths of Greenland is covered 
by a huge (icecap, desert, lake). 

6. In the 980s the (Victorians, Vicars, 
Vikings) sailed westward from Europe 
and landed on Greenland’s southwest 
coast. 

7. Greenland's cryolite is a valuable 
material used in making (cellophane, 
aluminum, seasickness remedies). 

8. During World War II, the U. S. 
built (atomic bombs, naval and air 
bases, defense factories) in Greenland. 


My score 


2. A LAW OF THE LAND 


Choose the correct word from those 
listed in boldface below and write it in 
the blank in each statement. Score 5 
points for each. Total, 20. 

1. After a bill is written, it is dropped 


in the __ _.. on the Clerk's 
desk in the House of Representatives or 
the Senate. 

2. Before a bill can become a law, it 


must be presented to the 
of the United States. 


3. He can , or turn down, 
the bill by not signing it. 

4. But the bill can still be passed 
against his wishes if it is approved by 


of the House and Senate. 


violate, hamper, President, veto, one 
fourth, two thirds, hopper, Postmaster 
General 

My score 


3. IN THE FREEZER 


Some of the following statements 
about frozen foods are true, others are 
false. Put T in front of the true state- 
ments, F in front of the false ones. 
Score 2 points for each. Total, 10. 

__1. The U. S. has more than 1,000 


plants which pack frozen foods, 


_..2. Blanching, cooking a crop for 
a short time, protects the raw product. 

_3. When foods are frozen quickly, 
large ice crystals form which tear apart 
cells and tissues 

__4. Enzymes are found in very few 
foods 

_5. A U."S. scientist, Clarence 
Birdseye, invented the quick-freezing 
process. 


My score 


4. ROVING REPORTER 


Imagine that you are a traveling re- 
porter sending in stories to your editor. 
Check the correct ending to each of the 
following sentences. Score 5 points for 
each, Total, 20. 

1. To conserve materials for defense, 

the U. §. Government has banned 
a. automobile travel. 
b. color TV. 
c. radio broadcasting. 
. Vatican City is an independent 
state within the city of 
a. Rome. 
b. Jerusalem. 
c. Mecca. 
. The U. S. has appointed Chester 
Bowles as its ambassado? to 
a. Germany. 
b. Bolivia. 
c, India. 
. The world’s largest deposit of rare 
minerals such as cerium, lantha- 


num, ittrium has been discovered | 


in 

a. California. 
b. Canada. 

c. Costa Rica, 


My score____ 


5. PICTURES TO GUIDE YOU 


Fill in the blank space in each sen- 
tence. Score 5 points for each. Total, 10. 


1. President Truman has appointed 
him as ambassador to 
2. His name is General 


My score Total score 
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FRONT PAGE. By Linda Kaiser, 
Mary’s School, Rockwood, Michigan. 
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JACK-O’-LANTERN. By Corinne Weed 
of Corinna (Maine) Grammar School. 


CITY LIGHTS. Wrigley Building, Chi- 
cago, at night. Photo by Ralph Witt, 
Greeley Vocational School, Chicago, Il. 








HOW DID THE ANCIENT 
7 CHINESE TELL TIME ? 


< ($5.00 to Benny Morris of Independence, Mo.) 


a= Hug @ water clocks were one way. Copper kettles, on steps, 
ars connected by pipes equipped with stoppers. ‘After the 

~ top kettle was filled with water, its stopper was pulled. When it 

a emptied into the second kettle, one hour’ had passed. Then 
stopper in the second kettle was pulled, When i+ had 

Z| pate | into the third,two"hotirs’ had passed, and so on. After the 
bottom kettle had emptied, the whole process had to be repeated. 


How tS A MAINCPRING MADE ? 
($5.00 to Don Drew of Berwyn, Ili.) 


Watch mainsprings are sections cut from 
long ribbons of steel. But Hamilton has 

perfected a new and better metal-byNavar. 
It makes the finest, strongest, toughest, 
longest -lasting power plant a watch ever had! 





($5.00 te Joe Harion of . 
Springhill, La.) 

Here is the first Hamilton ever sold. After 
more than S9 years of service, it still runs 
and still meets rigid railroad time-inspection 
standards-an example of the lifetime 
accuracy Hamilton builds into its watches! 


Shown above: PE@GY—gold-filled,#60.59. 
BLAKE—gold- filled, #64.°°. Your jeweler 
has a wide selection of fine Hamiltons 
priced from #49,52 up. 


HAMILTON 


The Watch of Railroad Accuracy 
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No Climber 


Athletic Girl: “Let's go up on that 
high mountain and take a long look 
around.” 

Cowardly Boy Friend: “No, 1 think 
I'd rather take a short peak.” 


Hilery Benjamin Talley, Noreom HW. 8. Portemouth, Va. 


Solid Advice 


Doctor: “You need to stop thinking 
about yourself so much. Throw your- 
self into your work.” 

Patient: “Impossible! I'm a cement 
mixer.” 


Beverly Sehriner, Napone (Nebr) School 


Time Marches On 


“Jim, you look very happy.” 

Jim: “IT am. 1 just found my watch 
on 13th Street.” 

Tom: “How come? You lost it on 
10th Street.” 

Jim: “1 know, but it was running 


when I dropped it.” 


Jovrph Sorkin, New Haven (Conn) 


Tom 


Hebrew Day Xrhnol 


Masterpiece 


Artist: “With a single stroke of the 
brush the painter, Rembrandt, could 
change a smiling face into a frowning 
one. 


Betty: “So can my mom.” 
Fugene Kusisian. Lone Star Sehool, Banger, (Calif 


SEND FOR THIS GIANT 
TRAIN BOOK TODAY! 





48 pic paces— 
OVER 100 COLOR PICTURES 


Look 'em over! Read all about ‘em. New Amer- 
ican Flyer Trains with sensational Air Chime 
Whistle—the world’s only scale model trains | 
that run on real 2-rail track—puff smoke—and 
have piston-timed “choo-choo” sounds. Best 
and most complete line of accessories. Amazing | 
new Stock Yard with catile that march in and 
out of cars. Talking Railroad Station. This | 
thrilling book cost over $175,000.00 to pro- 
duce—but you can get a copy for only 10¢. 
Better hurry! 


Je ato righ | 


Gapeat Hat oF SaEaNncy 
238 Erector Square, New Haven 6, Conn. | 





Name 





Street. 





? Rush Giant Train Book. I enclose 10¢. 
I 


City 





This offer good only in U. 8. A 
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IF YOU have any questions about im- 
proving your health and appearance, 
send them to: Ann White, “How’s Your 
Health?” Editor, Scholastic Magazines, 
351 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 
Problems of greatest interest will be 
discussed in this column. 


The Question Bog 


Q. I'm watching both my complexion 
and my weight, so I'm careful of what 
I eat. Please give me a list of things I 
can order when we go to a soda foun- 
tain after a movie. 


A. Congratulations on your self-con- 
trol! Most soda fountains stock milk. 
buttermilk, orangeade, orange juice, 
lemonade, limeade, tomato juice, and 
fruit cups. A tall glass of any one of 
these beverages, with a few ice cubes 
it in for glamor, will keep you happy, 
your skin clear, and your weight down. 
When you really feel like splurging, 
order a smail portion of vanilla ice cream 
topped with fruit salad. 


Q. What kind of cream is best to use 
for an oily skin? My face is broken out. 
I am careful of my diet, but-I want to 
be sure I keep my skin clean enough, 
too. 


A. For an oily skin, especially one 


| that is broken out, the best cleanser is 


mild soap and water. Avoid the usé of 
creams, which on!y add to the oil 2l- 
ready on your skin. Wash your face 
thoroughly at least twice a day with 
warm (not hot) water and soap, rinse 
well, and splash with plenty of cold 
water. 


Q. 1 have long hair and 1 don't look 
good in hats, What will happen if I go 


| without a hat in the wintertime? 


A. Your head will probably be cold. 
Why not keep a kerchief in your coat 
pocket? Wear it when you're outdoors 
and slip it off when you come indoors. 

oO ° © 
Gulping foods and eating quickly 
Can make a healthy stomach sickly. 


And So to Sleep Again. . 
smaller the pillow you sleep on, the 
better it is for your posture. A big, fat 
pillow tends to curve your spine and 
double your chin. A small pillow, on the 


.*. The 


other hand, raises your head just enough 
above the mattress to be comfortable. 
yet doesn’t throw your spine out of line. 


Cook's Corner... .A sure-fire hit 
every time you serve it is this no- 
cooking, no-baking banana shortcake. 

Buy two packaged sponge layer 
cakes. Spread the first layer with slightly 
sweetened whipped cream and sliced 
benanas. Cover with second layer: of 
sponge cake. Spread more cream over 
top and sides. Decorate with additional 
banana slices. 

This quick and easy luscious dessert 
can also be made with other fruits, such 
as drained canned peaches or cherries. 
For individual shortcakes, use small, 
packaged sponge cakes, which are hol- 
lowed out in the center. Fill the hollow 
with fruit and top with whipped cream. 


Ting Table Tp 


Hugh J. Devore, 

‘Head Football 

Coach, New York 

’ University, says: 

“Any young man 

sincerely interested 

in becoming a top- 

flight athlete must 

realize that a bal- 

anced diet is essen 

tial to his success 

Such body-building foods as milk and 

those which contain minerals aid greatly 

in producing the All-Americans of to 

day and tomorrow. Eat the right foods 

and you'll be able to give the best of 

your abilities throughout the entire 
game.” 





Discord 


Mother: “Alice is playing again. She 
said she was going to arrange a little 
piece for her piano.’ 

Dad: “1 wish she'd arrange a little 
peace for her parents, instead.” 

Linda Balarak, P. 8. 19, Brooklyn, N. ¥ 





Time Saver 


Joy: “My father makes faces for a 
living.” 
Jerry: “Oh, 
Joy: “No, 


tory.” 


is he a clown?” 
he works in a clock fac- | 


Diana Wells, Windsor School, Omaha, Neb. | 


Only the Beginning 
Father: “Well, son, how did you like 
your first day at school?” 
Son: “All right, but I guess I didn’t 
learn enough. I have to go back to- 


morrow.” 
Wylene Dangar, Northwestern School, Alpharetta, Ga 
] 


Unappreciated 


Postmaster: “I'm sorry, soldier, but 
I can’t cash this money order for you 
unless you have some identification. 
Have you some friend in camp?” 

Soldier: “Not me—I'’m the bugler.” 


Laurel Marsh, Harney School, Vancouver, Wash 





Spicy Story 
First Salesman: “What do you sell?” 
Second Salesman: “Salt.” 
First Salesman: “I'm a salt seller, | 
too.” 
Second Salesman: “Shake.” 
Evclyn Thompson, 107 Bennett Ave., Yonkers, N. Y 


Latest Style 


Mrs. Brown: “Whenever I'm down 
in the dumps I buy a new hat.” 

Mrs. Jones: “I've been wondering | 
where, you got them.” 


Ruth Peterson, Veterans Memorial Jr. H. 8., Camden, N. J 


A Bad Mousetrap 


Customer: “When you sold me this 
cat you said he was splendid for mice, 
but He hasn’t caught one yet.” 

Clerk in Pet Shop: “Well—isn’t that 
splendid for mice?” 

Dorothy Keynolds, Pittsfield 


(Me.) Grammar School 


Joke of the Week 


First Pelican: “Pretty good fish you 
have there.” | 

Second Pelican: “Well, it fills the | 
bill.” 


Lewis Skolnik, P. 8. 226, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


What pictures...what a price... 
what a camera... argus C-3! 


Pay just $69.50 for Argus C-3 (with case and flash)—and get everything you 
need for action ard color. Split-second action shots... beautiful color slides 


with a camera that’s quick on the trigger.. 


. hipwocket handy.. 


- loads 20 or 36 


shots to a film roll, It’s America’s favorite fine 35mm camera—a top value in 
its class with features no other camera can offer you for the price. 


The three most-wanted 35mm features 


Split-fleld Rangefinder. A 
twist of the rangefinder wheel 
lines up the split-image in the 
rangefinder window...puts you 
es kly and ace urately in 

ocus to prevent fuzzy pictures, 


Fast coated f:3.5 lens gives 
you sparkling clear pictures 
even in dim light—pictures in 
brilliant natural color as well 
as black and white, and it’s re- 
movable for use on enlargers. 





FOR TOP VALUE.. 
CAMERA + 


.GET ALL 3 
FLASH + v1) 


for only $ nh gs° (Including Fed, 
Excise Tax) 


ar ine. 


Handy plug-in flash unit 
gives you great night and 
indoor shots. Built-in flash is 
factory-synchronized. C-3's 
shutter speeds (up to 1/300) 


stop motion precisely, 


US 


with {:3.5 lens, coupled rangefinder, 
1/300 shutter, built-in flash 
Price subject to change without notice 











Argus C-3 is First Choice 
Among All Fine 35mm Cameras 
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PRE 25 SWITZERLAND 
ALL DIFFERENT TO APPROVAL 
BUYERS. HURRY—ONLY ONE TO A CUSTOMER. 
Crone Stamp Ceo., 592 Prospect Pi., Bkiyn. 16, NW. Y. 
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CAPITAL STAMP CO. 

FREE “WHAT'S MY NAME?” Fasci- 
nating, Dlustrated quiz Book- 

let. Barrels of Fun for everyone; Valuable 

PRIZES for correct answers. This Booklet 

Soaee FREE! Send today. Approvals! Ad- 

dress:—Stimp Quiz, Box . Chiais. Maine. 
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NEW CANADIAN SET 


Canada has issued a set of four 
stamps to commemorate the 100th 
year since it issued its first stamp. Three 
of the new stamps, shown below, pic- 
ture the changes in delivering mail 
which have been brought about by 
100 years of progress in transportation. 

The 4¢ black compares an old- 
fashioned wood-burning locomotive 
with a Diesel. The 5¢ purple compares 
a side-paddle wheel steamer with a 
Canadian steamship of today, Prince 
George. The 7¢ blue compares a horse- 
drawn stagecoech with a modern four- 
motored airliner. 

The fourth stamp of the set, a 15¢ 
red, pictures Canada’s first stamp—its 
“Three Penny Beaver’"—which was is- 
sued in 1851. Until the spring of 1851, 
Britain issued all stamps for Canada. 

STAMPING GROUND: The second 
group of U.N. stamps will be issued 
on November 16. Denominations of the 
five stamps in this group are: 2¢, 10¢, 
15¢, 20¢, and 50¢. 

The third group—four airmail stamps 
—will be issued November 30. Their 
denominations are: 6¢, 10¢, 15¢, and 
25¢. For first-day covers send self- 
addressed envelopes to: U. N. Postal 
Administration, United Nations, N. Y. 


Three of Canada’s new stamps. 





Special Breed 
A kennel with dachshund puppies 
for a. advertised: “Get a long little 


Fe H. 8., Williamsport, Ps. 


Hot Seat 


Father: “Johnny, what is this ‘60’ on 
your report card?” 

Johnny: “I—I th—think that’s the 
temperature of the schoolroom.” 
Anita L. Korver, Roosevelt School No. 2, Fair Lawn, N. J. 


Unused Commemorative Stamp Collection! 


Beautiful, strange, Pictorials, Airmails and 
Sets from faraway lands. All unused stamps. 
Only 3¢ with colorful approvals. 

SUNLITE, Box 1259-B, Grand Central Ste., N.Y. 17 


25 INDIA 


| BRANOWEIN ST) STAMP atere a goss wer sant 92h, 

















RUSSIA ~10c 


Box 44, Times Square Station, sAeiine York 8, N.Y. 
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"Heroes rerarbnov at I Bivens.” 
MODERN 
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,U: S. ARMY & NAVY HEROES 


U. 8S. Army & Navy Heroes 
1812, Civil & "Revolution: 
History, with 
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Silas Stamp Service, Box 55-3, Tribore Sta., New York 35, N.Y Y. 
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quiz-word PUZZLE 


This flower hes 
yellow petals and a 
block center. 


Here the cone 
and of a com- 
mon U. S. tree. 

Re ee Se represent 
cre in the puzzle. There are 36 in 
puzzle. Give yourself 2 points for ou 
right. Top score is 72. 


ACROSS 


. A drawing of the earth’s surface. 

. Mystery “flower” on right is the white 
——-—-— cone. 

. Mystery flower on left represents this 
state. 9. lam, you — — -, 

. A group of three singers. 

. Island or islands (adbreviation). 

. The cone of 4 Across contains the tree's 
———-— (singular). 

. Not yes. 14. Company (abbrev.). 

. Benjamin's nickname. 

. Big monkey. 

. Alfred’s nickname. 

. Short form of “gasoline.” 

. To pant. 23. Railroad (abbrev.). 

. The repetition of a sound. 

. Price, fixed charge (rhymes with me). 

. Fastened with skewers or long pins. 

. Mystery flower on left is Black —— — — 
Susan. 29. Bright crimson, 


DOWN 


. Thick, deep mud (rhymes with hire), 

. Whichever one; some. 

. Animal skins. 

. A minister, a preacher. 

. Mystery flower on right represents on 
state. 

. Present plural form of “to be.” 

. Your sister's or brother's ao will 


8. Large, awkward bird that has died out. 
15. Opposite of white. 16. Consented. 
17. Peeled. 18. Periods of time. 
21. Nominative of “her.” 22. Strength, 
25. Frederick's nickname. 27. Peer at. 


Answers this week in Teacher Edition; next 
week in your edition. 


Solution to last week’s Quiz-Word Puzzle 


ACROSS: 1i-hew; 4-lava; 5-moccasin; 9- 
inlay; 10-Lt.; ll-an; 12-are; 13-8. S.;_ 14- 
sniper; 16-her; 17- imo; 21-so; 22-Dan; 
or haa 25-tiers; 27-go; 28-amateurs; 30-tree; 

DOWN: 1i-has; 2-evils; 3-wants; 4-la 
5-Minnesota; 6-on; 7-clap; 8-care; * si-eahes: 
15-irk; 18-idea; 19-mart; 20-onset; 23-agree; 
24-dosed; 26-I'm; 29-urn. 





Right This Way | 


A reader in Greeley, Colo., asks: 


How can you convince your parents 
that you're old.enough to go out on 
dates? 


The best way is to prove that you are 
grown-up enough to take care of your- 
self and to carry responsibilities. Do 
your household jobs without fail. Be 
sure to keep your promises, especially 
if you've been asked to be home by a 
certain time; telephone if you can’t help 
being late. Make sure your homework 
is done when it's supposed to be. Take 
good care of your clothes and other be- 
longings. Stay within your allowance 
and if you need more money volunteer 
to earn it. In every way you can, show 
your parents that you are reliable. 

Another important thing is to make 
sure your parents know your friends— 
the kind of people you want to go out 
with. Your parents will prefer to have 
you go ovt with friends they know and | 
like than with friends they don’t know. | 

Suppose your parents believe that no 
boy or girl under a certain age should 
go gut on dates. If you show you are 
responsible now, they will be more will- 
ing to give you permission when you 
reach the right age. In the meantime, 
perhaps they will be glad to let you in- 
vite friends over to your house or let 
you go out with a group. 


Nancy Habit of Spokane, Wash., 
would like to know: 


Is it in good taste or proper to en- 
tertain a boy at home when your par- 
ents aren't there? 


No, your mother, father, or another 
older member of your family should be 
there when you entertain. The older 
person doesn’t have to spend the whole 
evening with you but should welcome 





the boy and be in the house. 


Enter Scholastic 
Writing Contest 
sponsored by 
Waterman’s 


st ve you can write to 
n. Quality fy for one of the 
bets cash awards offered 
byWaterman’s to WE Hn 
better writing ia schools. 
You don’t have to own 
a Waterman’s to enter the 
Scholastic Writing Contest, 
But writing with one of the 
famous Waterman’s Crusa- 
ders will make it easier to get 
your best thoughts down 
on paper. Remember... all 


Waterman’s points are 


Precision-made, 
| Hand-erafted, 14 kt. 
Geld Points 


Send for FREE set of rules 
overning Scholastic Writ- 
ing Contest sponsored by 
aterman’s, Scholastic 
Writing Awards, 7 East 12th 
Street, New York 3, N.Y. 
Visit any good pen coun- 
ter and select one of the five 
swell colors in the Water- 
man’s Crusader display. 
Then write to win. 


---only g 


Set with matching 
“SELFEED” Pencil, $8.75 
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Tips on Planning a 


Banner 
Book 


Bazaar 


By Louise Bates, librarian 


Riverdale (N. Y.) Neighborhood School 


NYONE can run a Book Bazaar— 

and a successful one at that. River- 
dale Neighborhood School's fourth an- 
nual Bazaar last November sold almost 
fourteen hundred dollars’ worth of 
books, with only 156 children and their 
parents as customers. 

With a few basic organization steps 
to follow, your Book Bazaar can be 
equally as successful as ours. Using 
the helpful Book Bazaar Manual sup- 
plied by Scholastic Teacher, we dis- 
covered these requisites: A careful se- 
lection of the best books to be dis- 
played; effective advertising of the 
Bazaar; systematic and attractive dis- 
play of the books; an efficient, simple 
plan for ordering, mailing and billing; 
enthusiastic cooperation of all helpers; 
and a novel twist to the week-long pro- 
gram, such as an autographing party. 


Duvoisin’s chalk talk illustrations 
keep Book Bazaar visitors spellbound. 


Step One in our planning was select- 
ing the books. We wanted 500, most 
of them children’s books, but some for 
adults too. We took our problem to 
Miss Pfeiffer at Young Books, one of 
many book shops that help schools 
and clubs run book sales. In short or- 
der we had compiled an excellent se- 
lection list. 

Next on the agenda was publicizing 
the program. Stirring up enthusiasm for 
the Bazaar in the weeks preceding the 
event helps a great deal towards its 
success. The school library made good 
use of the attractive posters supplied 
by the Children’s Book Council. An- 
nouncements were sent to parents. To 
the many parents I know socially I 
sent a personal note, telling them what 
was planned. I invited myself to all 
parent meetings prior to Book Week 
and talked enthusiastically about the 
coming event. In this way both chil- 
dren and parents were prepared and 
waiting for the Bazaar. 

Several days before Book Week the 
books arrived. Ten long tables were 
set up in the gymnasium and each was 
labeled to indicate age level or subject 
matter of the books placed there. Our 
large signs read: (1) Kindergarten and 
First Grade; (2) Second and Third 
Grades; (3) Fourth and Fifth Grades; 
(4) Sixth Grade; (5) Adult; (6) 
Music, Plays, Poetry; (7) Sports and 
Mysteries; (8) Teen-age Books; (9) 
Cowboys, Indians, Horses; (10) Re- 
ligion. 

Here’s where the children help. I 
had put a slip of paper in each book, 
indicating which table it belonged on. 
The sixth graders were eager helpers 


ms p rare Ps 


Selecting their choice at Riverdale’s Bazaar. 


and soon had the books under the 
proper signs. Attractive arrangement 
of each table display soon put every- 
thing in order and the Book Bazaar 
was ready for action. 

Class by class, the children came in 
to look at the books and make lists of 
the ones they wanted. These lists went 
home to parents to aid them in order- 
ing. Parents were staggered at the 
length of the lists, but most of them 
bought accordingly! Parents ordered 
and charged the books. Young Books 
did the mailing and billed the parents 
later. 

The novel touch to our Book Week 
was an autographing party. Roger Du- 
voisin, famous author and _ illustrator, 
delighted his young audience with a 
chalk talk and later autographed copies 
of his books. He was charming—and 
he sold more than $100 worth of his 
books for us! 

Mr. Duvoisin was brought to us by 
his publisher, Mrs. Lillian Bragdon of 
Alladin Books. Mrs. Bragdon intro- 
duced Mr. Duvoisin and gave a short 
book talk. Publishers willingly co- 
operate in this way to make book 
fairs a success. 

And so went our 1950 Book Bazaar 
—the best we've had to date. This year 
we will add a few new features to 
brighten the program. Each visitor will 
receive a door prize. Third grade girls 
are now making attractive felt book- 
marks which will go to each customer. 

There are a few basic steps in or- 
ganizing a Book Bazaar and unlimited 
opportunities for Bazaar “trimmings” 
to make the program fun and profitable 
for all. 








BOOK SECTION 


Prepare for the winter (and Christmas) with ample 
supplies of good books. Choices for all ages and 
tastes in this section right through to page 41-T 








You CAN tell a book 
by its cover! 


You can tell your classes what's between 


the covers of all important new books— 
and save precious time doing it—when you 
read the Herald Tribune BOOK REVIEW. 


Now available as a SEPARATE magazine! 





Many teachers have found the Herald Tribune Book 
REVIEW a time-saving short cut to knowing about new books 
in advance—an easy step to leading class discussions on cur- 
rent literature and current events—a sure guide to making 
the most of their investment of time and money in the books 
they read. 


You'll also find the Book REVIEW good, stimulating 
reading. Each week, Book Review Editor Irita van Doren 
and many famous contributors present reviews of every im- 
portant new book you want to know about. Reviewers are 
experts in their respective fields, often famous writers in 
their own right. 


The Book Review is published as part of the Sunday 
New York Herald Tribune. But readers have found it such a 
valuable guide that we are now offering the Book REVIEW 
as a separate magazine for a full year (52 exciting issues) 
at only $2.50. 


At this low price, the cost of your subscription will 
probably repay itself many times over during the year: the 
price of just one book you might regret having bought will 
more than cover the subscription to America’s best and surest 
guide to good reading. 


NEW 


Herald Tribune 230 w. sist street 


SUBSCRIPTION DEPARTMENT _ New York 18,N.Y. 


© Please start my subscription to the Herald Tribune Book 
Review at $2.50 a year. Check enclosed) Please bill me 0 


© Please send me details on the special Teacher-Classroom 
Subscription Plan. 


Name 
School 
Address 

City Zone State 





























“Best Review in America” 


said Publisher's Adclub Award 


“Best...in presentation of criticism and news of 
books,” wos the considered judgment of the Pub- 
lisher’s Adclub Award judges this year. Here are 
some additional reasons for this award: 


Books for Boys and Girls 


—the only weekly column devoted to books for 
younger readers, authoritatively edited by Lovise S. 
Bechtel. 


The Reader’s Guide 


—where fascinating literary puzzlers are answered 
each week by Nay Lamberton Becker who replies 
to hundreds more from subscribers direct by mail. 


On the Books—On An Author 


—John K. Hutchens is your guide on a fascinating 
weekly tour through the world of book publishing. 


What America Is Reading 


~—a reliable guide to each week's best-selling books 
across the nation. 


Special Issues 


The BOOK REVIEW is famous for its important spe- 
cial issues, which soon become literary keepsokes: 
the annual Author's Issue, with sparkling avtobio- 
graphical sketches by the leading authors of our 
day; the Children's Spring Book Festival, a wonder- 
ful issue devoted entirely to new children’s books; 
the big Christmas Issue; the Season's preview in the 
Fall Book Week Issue, and many others. 


Cut out and mail 





this coupon—today! 





Photo by Ernest Parcuce! 


Need posters, book jackets, radio scripts, signatures, etc., for a Book Bazaar? 
Use coupon, p. 41-T to order your packet, with helpful Manual for promotion. 


Bumper Book Harvest 


By HARDY FINCH 


YR the very young, for teen-agers, 

and for adults, a goodly number of 
exciting new books have appeared on 
the scene within the past months. To 
aid your Book Bazaar planning, to in- 
terest your reluctant readers, and to 
add to your own enjoyment of the latest 
in literature, here are capsule reviews, 
grouped for interest levels. 


For Teen-Agers 


History and adventure go hand in 
hand in the new teen-age books. The 
voyage of Robert Fulton's third steam- 
boat from Pittsburgh to the sea in 1811 
is dramatized in The Fire Raft, by Carl 
D. Lane (Little, Brown, $2.50). Trans- 
porting of 1400 hogs from Oregon's 
Williamette Valley to San Francisco, 
700 miles away, during the Gold Rush 
days is the adventure chronicled in A 
Long Way to ’Frisco, by Alfred Powers 
(Little, Brown, $2.50). 

Seek the Dark Cloud, by Jo Evalin 
Lundy, tells the story of the Scot fur 
traders in the Pacific Northwest (Wins- 
ton, $2.50). A tale of the days of Lord 
Nelson and Trafalgar is Blackadder, 
by John Keir Cross (Dutton, $2.50). 
Colorful London in 14th century Eng- 
land is the background for the boy 
Stephen's adventures in Three Golden 
Nobles, by Christine Price (Longmans, 
Green, $2.75). 

Although Pirates, Pirates, Pirates, by 
Phyllis R. Fenner (Watts, $2.75), will 
probably be enjoyed mainly by chil- 
dren under 12, early teen-agers will 
want to read this splendid anthology 
of buried treasure and buccaneers. 


A new career appears in fiction; gov- 
ernment hunter, one who hunts de- 
structive animals for the government. 
After Marsh Temple graduates from 
high school, he becomes a government 
hunter and has plenty of excitement. 
Sentinel in the Saddle, by Lioid and 
Juanita Jones (Westminster Press, 
$2.50). 

The Dodd, Mead Career Book, Phil | 
Sterling, Salesman, takes Phil through 
his initiation into a sales career. 

Horse stories always attract a wide 
reading audience. Try Golden Palo- 
mino, by Billy Warren (David Mackay, 
$2.50), with your early teen readers. 
It is about a 14-year-old boy who 
captures and tames a wild palomino. 
Easy to read. The capture of a herd 
of wild horses and the growing up 
of young Dan Gordon make Wild 
Horses of Rainrock, by William 
Rush (Longmans, Green, $2.50), 
citing fare. George Corey Franklin, a au- 
thor of Wild Animals of the Southwest, 
has just completed Wild Horses of the 
Rio Grande, 12 original stories packed 
with accounts of stallion fights, horse 
stealing, and roundups. (Houghton, 
Mifflin, $3). 

Three new Grosset and Dunlap 
$1.25 reprints of popular horse stories 
are now ready: Cinchfoot, the Story 
of a Range Horse, by Thomas C. Hin- 
kle; Wild Palomino, Stallion of the 
Prairies, by Stephen Holt; and Ken- 
tucky Derby Winner, by Isabel Mc- 
Lennan McMeekin. A good girls’ horse 
story is Dark Sunshine, by Dorothy 
Lyons (Harcourt, Brace, $2.50), about 


| 


| 
| 
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BARNES SPORTS 
NOVELS 


for teen-age fans 


Stories for the whole family that 
pack all the wallop of big-time 
sports excitement and also play up 
the qualities of clean living, fair 
play, and true sportsmanship. 


‘THE FOOTBALL 


GRAVY TRAIN 
By Frank O'Rourke 
A novel of college 
football by one of 
our great sports 
story-tellers—the ad- 
ventures of a player 
who has to choose 
between scholarship 
and football fame 


$2.50 


BONUS ROOKIE 


By Frank O’Rourke 

The exciting story of the Phillies’ win- 
ning year—of a rookie pitcher who 
makes the grade with his Sone. 


CENTER COURT 
By Helen Hull Jacobs 
A famed woman 
player writes a dra- 
matic novel about an 
American tennis 
champion. Packed 
with pointers about 
the game and the 
giamour and suspense 
of international ten- 


nis matches. $2.50 


THE TEAM 

By Frank O'Rourke 

The amazing inside story of the Phillies 
that takes you behind the scenes, into 


the dressing rooms and dugout of last 
year’s miracle team. $2.50 


THE TURNING POINT | 

By Ed Fitzgerald 

This story of a clean-cut high school 

athlete, Marty Ferris, who has to de- 

cide between a career in baseball and 

a college education will have special 

appeal for these boys who have their 

eye on a professional ball playing dos 
2.50 


ry 


FLASHING SPIKES 

By Frank O’Rourke 

A baseball novel with all the mounting 
excitement of a fast-rising young star 
You'll follow Riley, the hero, into the 
training camps, on the pre-season barn- 


COLLEGE SLUGGER 
By Ed Fitzgerald 


Fans who cheered the 
exploits of Marty 
Ferris in The Turn- 
ing Point will wel- 
come this new novel 
of his four years on 
a college team. $2.50 


storming tour, to the opening game and 
subsequent contests. $2.50 


THE BIG OUT 
By Arnold Hane 


The exciting, heart- 
warming story of a 
big league Sotenes 
o was banned 
from organized base- 
ball, and his struggle 
to vindicate himself. 
$2.50 


From the World's Largest 
Publisher of Sport Books 


A. $. BARNES & COMPANY 
232 Madison Ave., New York 16 











Top-notch 
scientific fact 
and fiction for 
all youngsters 


BOYS’ BOOK OF 
MODERN 
SCIENCE 


by 8S. M. JENNINGS 


Ilustrated by 
I, N. STEINBERG 


This is the first thoroughly 
comprehensive one-volume science 
encyclopedia for children ever 
published. Here is modern science 
in simple, non-technical language— 
more than 125 subjects in physics, 
chemistry, engineering and 
astronomy concisely defined and 
discussed—and completely 
illustrated! Today's children 

want to know all about nuclear 
fission, electron microscopes, diesel 
engines—and they'll appreciate 

the direct answers provided 

in this unique book. Complete, 
authoritative and easy to 
understand, it’s the only book of 
its kind. Even teachers don’t know 
all the answers, but the BOYS’ 
BOOK OF MODERN SCIENCE 
will give them a good head start! 
Clothbound, with 100 illustrations 
and a complete index. $2.75 


BULLARD OF 
THE SPACE 
PATROL 


by MALCOLM JAMESON 


edited, with an Introduction 
and Notes, by Andre Norton 


The science-fiction story of 
Commander John Bullard—tradition- 
breaker and tradition-maker of 
3900 A.D.—whose armadas waged 
grim war in the black night of 
outer space. Malcolm Jameson, 
dean of science-fiction writers, 
writes with precision and 
imagination. John Bullard is a very 
human hero, whose adventures 

and misadventures will fascinate 
all readers. $2.50 


THE WORLD PUBLISHING COMPANY 
2231 West 110th Street, Cleveland 2, Ohio 


|a crippled girl who trains and rides a 
wild mare. Followers of Jack O'Brien's 
stories will be pleased to learn that his 
story of Royal Red, a colt of the Royal 
Mounted, has been published posthu- 
mously by Winston, $2.50. 

In our round-up of books about dogs, 
we found The Real Book about Dogs, 
by Jane Sherman (Garden City, $1.25), 
easy to read—about breeds of dogs, 
how to choose and train a dog; Teen- 
Age Dog Stories, edited by David 
Thomas, 14 outstanding selections by 
famous authors (Grosset and Dunlap, 
| $1); The Luck of the Irish, by Ruth 
| Adams Knight, Doubleday, $2.50), 

about a boy and his pedigreed Irish 
| setter; Windruff of Links Tor, by Jo- 
'seph E. Chipperfield (Longmans, 
Green, $3), dealing with a shepherd 
dog that grew up wild and _ finally 
;came back to the farm on which he 
|was born; Wolf-Eye, the Bad One, by 
_Will Henry (Messner, $2.50), a dog, 
part shepherd and part wolf, that could 
| not stay tame. 

| There is The Mystery of the Hidden 
| Village, by Annette Turngren (Nelson, 
| $2), about a cross-country automobile 
| trip, with Rusty Jerrold and her brother 
| Nick, that ends on the site of a lost 
Indian village (ages 12 to 16). 

| A map, a code message, and a 
|treasure in a large cavern combine 
| to make life exciting for Martin Gillis, 
hero of Secret Stygian River, by Elbert 
M. Hoppenstedt (Harcourt, Brace, 
$2.50)—for 12 to 16. A thrilling west- 
ern story with a forest fire, mysterious 
strangers, the F. B. I., and a uranium 
mine is Mystery Mine, by Kenneth L. 
Sinclair (Winston, $2.50), 

Latest Stephen Meader story, Bull- 
dozer, is about Bill Crane, a high 
school graduate, who buys a second- 
hard tractor and builds up a contract- 
ing business against almost insurmount- 
able odds (Harcourt, Brace, $2.50). 
The battle of man against the flood 
waters of a river in the Pacific North- 
west is dramatized in Angry River, by 
Dickson Reynolds (Nelson, $2). It also 
is the heartwarming tale of a young 
veterinarian-farmer. 

A hunt for pirate treasure in Florida 
| 50 years ago provides plenty of out- 
door adventure in Sailor Jim’s Cave, 
by W. J. Pat Enright (Dodd, Mead, 
| $2.75)—ages 10 to 14. The dangers and 
| rewards of the California abalone diver 
form the background of The Secret of 
the Undersea Bell, by John Scott 
Douglas (Dodd, Mead, $2.50), winner 
of the Boys’ Life-Dodd Mead Prize 
Competition—for older boys. 

Good teen-age sports stories are in 
My Greatest Day in Baseball (Grosset 
and Dunlap, $1), a notable collection 
of thrill-packed moments in the lives 
of Babe Ruth, Joe DiMaggio, and 45 
other great players; Teen-Age Sports 
Parade, by B. J. Chute, an anthology 














eribner 
books for young readers 


Patrick and the 


Golden Slippers 
Katherine Milhous 


A beautiful new 

picture book by the 

winner of the 1950 

Caldecott Medal. The 

story builds up in a 

crescendo of color to 

the striking double 

pages in which Pat- 

aft rick takes his place 
in Philadelphia’s 

Mummers’ Parade. A worthy successor 
to The Egg Tree. Ages 6-9 $2.00 


Little Leo 
\ by Leo Politi 


A_ biographical pic- 
ture book in full color 
by the author of Song of 
the Swallows—winner of 
the 1949 Caldecott 
Medal. Little Leo is Leo 
Politi himself. The 

charming story tells what happened 
when he left his California ranch house 
and appeared in an Italian hill-village 
dressed as an Indian chief. Ages 5-8 $2. 


Andrew Jackson 
An Initial Biography 
by Genevieve Foster 
The first complete life of Jackson 


for this age group. Two-color illustra- 
tions. Ages 8-12 $2.00 


Free and Easy 
The Story of a 
Narragansett Pacer 
by Fairfax Downey 


A horse story with a touch of ro- 


mance. Ages 10 and over $2.50 


By the top science 
fiction writer— 
Between Planets 
by Robert A. Heinlein 


The exhilarating adventures of an 
interplanetary “D.P.” Illustrated. 
Older boys and girls $2.50 


at your bookseller 
* SCRIBNERS- 





high in interest value (Grosset and 
Dunlap, $1); Goal Line Stand, by Dick 


Friendlich (Westminster Press, $2.50), | 
excitement about two brothers on the | 


same football team. The Point After, by 


Richard T. Flood ($2.50), a fresh prep | 
school narrative about a boy who be- | 


came a good kicker but wanted to be a 
regular member of the team. 
Teen-agers will find interesting bi- 
ographies of famous and near-famous 
people among new books. For students 


requiring easy-to-read material, we | 


recommend The Real Book About 
George Washington Carver, by Harold 
Coy (Garden City Books, $1.25), and 
The Real Book About Abraham Lin- 
coln, by Michael Gorham (Garden 
City Books, $1.25). 

Two of the Schuman biographies 
worthy of examination are Hudson of 
Hudson’s Bay, by j. M. Scott, well- 
written story of Henry Hudson and his 
son John; and The Peasant Boy Who 
Became Pope, by Harriet Lattin, story 
of Gerbert, humble French boy who 
became Pope Sylvester II. 

Rich in narrative detail is Cortez of 
Mexico, by Ronald Dyme (Morrow, 
$2.50). Giving a new and fascinating 
viewpoint on Captain John Smith, The 
Sword and the Compass, by Margaret 
Leighton (Houghton, Mifflin, $2.75), 
promises to be a popular biography 
with teen-agers and adults. Through 
the West of the early 19th century 
travels Jed Smith, courier, scout, and 
trapper in Olive Burt’s Jedediah Smith, 
Fur Trapper of the Old West (Mess- 
ner, $2.75). Excellent for the teen-ager 
who likes western stories but will not 
read a biography. 

For teen-age girls we recommend 
Betty Cavanna’s Two's Company 
(Westminster Press, $2.50), about an 
18-year-old city girl who spends a ro- 
mantic summer at Williamsburg; No 
Pattern for Love (Messner, $2.50), by 
Beryl Williams, ‘about Tracy Charles 
who wants to become a dress designer 
but finds romance even more interest- 
ing; Sleeping Mines, by Gertrude E. 
Finney (Longmans, Green, $2.50), an 
interesting story about a college senior 
who saves her family’s mine and finds 
her father’s last rich strike of ore. 

Good reading also is found in Kay 
Ann, by Grace and Harold Johnson 
(Whittlesey House, $2.50), about a 
high school sophomore girl who has a 
“crush” on the new coach but loses it 
before the school year ends; Kay Ever- 
ett Calls CQ, by Amelia Lobsenz (Van- 
guard, $2.50), a gripping story with 
thieves and a radio capture. 

Lonely Crusader, by Ceci] Woodham- 
Smith (Whittlesey House, $3), is a 
shortened edition of the excellent bi- 
ography of Florence Nightingale. Fas- 
cinating too, are The Young Marchesa, 


by Sheila Davis, a dramatic story of a | 


young marchesa who has many thrill- 
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from the 
WESTMINSTER PRESS 





The new hit by ¢ .- 
BETTY CAVANNA Ps 
TWO'S COMPANY ‘us 


A gay romance set against the background of 
Williamsburg in the present day, and intro- 
ducing a y architect at work on the resto- 
ration of this beautiful colonial town, a young 
actor who has a role in The Common Glory, 
and a very modern young lady who learns 
some very old-fashioned things about her heart. 
A can't-miss combination of people and setting 
by the author of 7 teen-age bestsellers. 
High-school age, $2.50 











By a top writer of 
sports novels for boys 


GOAL LINE STAND 


By DICK FRIENDLICH. The popular author of 
Prvot MAN and WarRIor Forwarb writes another 
swift and expert sports yarn, this one a story of 
football, and of a feud between two brothers—one 
a coach and one a star player. 

Ages 12-17, $2.50 


“Ls 








A new kind of 
western adventure story 


SENTINEL in 
the SADDLE 


By LLOID and JUANITA JONES. A 
novel about a Ss who joins the 
U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service. A differ- 
ent and exciting kind of “career” sto’ 
with a wonderful outdoor flavor. 
Junior Literary Guild Selection. 

Ages 11-16. $2.50 
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A wonderful new 
Melendy* sequel 


*One of literature’s favorite 
Parents’ Magazine 


By ELIZABETH 


>. ENRIGHT .. 
S \ 


families.“— 


| 


~ ~~ * 


Spiderweb 


for Two 
A MELENDY MAZE 


ANDY and OLIVER thought it 
was going to be a long lonely win- 

ter. But a surprise message in the mail 
box starts them on a trail of excitement 
and adventure. As always, “Elizabeth 
Enright writes from her own joyous 
sense of living.” —N.Y. Times Book Review 


Spiderweb for Two: A Melendy Mare is 
realistic, uncontrived and told with care- 
free humor that children love. Ilus- 
trated by the author. $2.50 
Other books about 


the Melendys — 
The Saturdays 


Introducing the Melendy children who 
made every Saturday an exciting day. 


The Four-Story 
Mistake 


Adventures galore await the Melendy 
family when they move to the country. 


Then There 
Were Five 


The Melendys make friends with an 
orphan living with a cruel guardian. 
$2.25 each 


and... 
Thimble Summer 


Newbery Medal Winner 


"The setting is a middle-western farm 
vivid and authentic. Delighted me.” 
—Rosemary Benét. $2.75 


The Sea Is 
All Around 


A young girl visits an island off the 
New England coast. $2.25 


RINEHART & CO., New York 16 











ing adventures while trying to regain 
her rightful heritage on the island 
of Malta in the late 18th century 
(Dodd, Mead, $2.75); Behold Your 
Queen, by Gladys Malvern (Longmans, 
Green, $2.50), about the lovable girl- 
queen Esther of ancient Persia and 
Biblical fame. The Golden Shadow, by 


Adele De Leeuw and Marjorie Paradis | 


(Macmillan, $2.50), shows the effects 


of sudden wealth upon a family and | 


tells a moving love story of two young 
people just after the Civil War. 


For Adults 


“Am I looking at a man or an 
angel?” asked a strange old woman 
of an extremely handsome young man 
one day in 1821. That young man was 
Nathaniel 


thornes, by Vernon Loggins (Columbia 
Univ. Press, $5). Seven generations of 
Hawthornes—from the early 1600s to 
1934—are presented in the 
The new first novel, No Small Tem- 
pest, by Alan Carter (Abelard Press, 
$2.50), is a competent realistic story 
of two officers of the Valdai Importer, 
an Atlantic freighter. What happens 
to these men aboard ship and on land 
forms the major part of the narrative, 
some parts of 
which are intended 

only for adults. 
Sometimes we 
ourselves decide 
when we will be 
sick and choose the 
disease which will 
afflict us. Thus 
writes Dr. 


M.D., in The Will 
to Live (Thomas Y. Crowell Co., $3.50), 
a book full of interest-awakening cases 
and sensible advice. 

For years nothing of importance had 
happened in a small seaside town. 
Then a miracle happened. The statue 
of St. Philibert winked its eyes and 
brought about many changes in the 
lives of the natives and their foreign 
visitors. It’s all in The Fabulous Wink, 
by Kem Bennett (Pellegrini and Cud- 
ahy, $3). 


Few women have been the “comfort” 


to their husbands that Martha was to 


George Washington in the most trying 
days of the Revolution, writes Blair 
Niles in her new biography, Martha’s 
Husband (McGraw-Hill Book Co., $4). 
Mrs. Niles’ research extended over a 
period of 15 years and was done in 
England as well as in America. 

For a long time we have thought 
that the letters of Cowper should be 
presented to the literary reader again. 
Now Farrar, Straus, and Young have 
published The Selected Letters of 
William Cowper, edited and _intro- 





Hawthorne whose life and | 
work are seen in perspective against | 
| his family background in The Haw- 


volume. | 





Arnold | 
A. Hutschnecker, | 








New, exciting juniors 
from LONGMANS 


WINDRUFF OF LINKS TOR 


By JOSEPH E. CHIPPERFIELD. Illustrated by Helen 
Terrey. The sensitive story of a half-wild dog 
and the choice he had to make between a 
man he could trust and the free wilderness 
of the moors. “An enthralling experience.” 
~N.Y¥. Times Book Review. Ages 14 up. $3.00 


BEHOLD YOUR QUEEN! 


By GLADYS MALVERN. Decora- 
tiens by Corinne Malvern. “A 
colorful and extravagant 
presentation of the Bible 
story of Esther, a great 
queen who saved her people 
from annihilation .. . tur- 
bulent drama, fine story-tell- 
ing.’"—Virginia Kirkus. Ages 
14 up 


ON MY HONOR 


Stories from The American Girl. Selected and 
edited by MARJORIE VETTER. Decorations by 
David Soshensky. Twenty stories hailed as 
favorites in fan letters from more than a 
million and a half readers of The American 
Girl. Ages 12-16. $2.75 


THREE GOLDEN NOBLES 


By CHRISTINE PRICE, with illustrations by the 
avthor. FREEDOM ... a new and contagious 
idea in fourteenth-century London . is the 
theme of this vivid story of a young appren- 
tice painter at Westminster Palace. Ages 
10-14. $2.75 


THE STEADFAST HEART 


By MARY WOLFE THOMPSON. Jacket by Genia 
A heart-warming story of two state wards 

fifteen-year-old Jo and her little sister, 
Dot... and how they adjust themselves to 
their foster home. Ages 12-16 $2.50 


WILD HORSES OF RAINROCK 


By WILLIAM MARSHALL RUSH. Decorations by 
Ralph Rey, Jr. It is toug goine ““rD ~~ don 
on his crotchety old 
uncle’s ranch, until he 
discovers a herd of 
horses. Good story-tell- 
ing in true ranch style 
Ages 12-16 $2.50 


SLEEPING MINES 


By GERTRUDE FINNEY. Decorations by Kurt Werth 
“Mystery and romance in the Montana min- 
ing country pace this pleasant story for teen- 
age girls An entertaining combination 
of mine-light and roses.""—Virginia Kirkus 
Ages 12-16 $2.50 


At all bookstores 


If you want advice on your library books, 
write to our Schoo! and Library Consultant, 


at 
LONGMANS, GREEN AND CO. 
55 Fifth Avenue, New York 3 
ta 





duced by Mark Van Doren ($3.50). | 


Truman Capote has written a new 
novel; this time, one with humor and 
whimsy. It’s about a boy in the de- 
cayed South who grows up under 
the care of two unusual aunts (The 
Grass Harp, $2.75). 

Can you improve yvour memory? Yes, 
answers Brendan Byrne whose new 
volume, Three Weeks to a _ Better 
Memory (Winston, $2.95), shows you 
how you can master many memory 
techniques. Illustrations by our neigh- 
bor, Richard Decker, enliven the text. 
Introduction by James A. Farley. A 
picture of Kenneth Gould, Scholastic 
editor-in-chief, is among the pictures 
used in a memory test on page 159. 

Christopher Fry’s latest play, A Sleep 
of Prisoners, which opened in a New 
York church recently, is an Oxford 
Univ. Press publication. It is an 
imaginative drama about four prisoners 
who are locked up in a church in 
enemy territory. 

When Alfred Toombs, a widower 
with three children, married a widow 
with two children, he created a situa- 
tion that provided the hilarious mate- 
rial for Honeymoon for Seven (Thomas 
Y. Crowell, $3). 

Lillian Craig, a Virginia teacher, 
recounts her adventures during a jour- 
ney in the Southern Highlands in 
The Singing Hills (Thomas Y. Crowell, 
$3). There she finds a people who 
still live with fancy and superstition, 
who give tobacco to babies as pacifiers, 
who are ever on the alert for strangers 
that may be revenue officers. 

New pocket-sized books from the 
New American Library of World 
Literature at 35 cents each: How to 
Know the American Mammals, by 
Ivan T. Sanderson; Your Way to Popu- 
larity and Personal Power, by James 
Bender and Lee Graham; Man Makes 
Himself, by V. Gordon Childe; The 
World of Copernicus, by Angus Armi- 
tage; and The Meaning of Evolution, 
by George Gaylor Simpson. New Pen 
guin Books: Androcles and the Lion, 
by G. B. Shaw; and Major Barbara 
(screen version), also by G. B. S.—35 
cents each, 

Lovers of the drama will want to 
own A Treasury of the Theater, Vol. I, 
edited by John Gassner (Dryden 
Press, $4.50). This volume contains 
28 plays spanning the centuries from 
Aeschylus’ Agamemnon to Turgenev’s 
A Month in the Country. Volume I, 
published in 1950, begins with Ibsen’s 
Ghosts and ends with Arthur Miller's 
Death of a Salesman. 


For Science Lovers 


Fascinating facts about the weather, 
with detailed instructions on how to 
make a home weather station, are 
found in Everyday Weather and How 


For the little tots— 


Read Me 
More Stories 


COMPILED BY THE CHILD STUDY ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 
ILLUSTRATED BY BARBARA COONEY 


HEN it’s read aloud time—at bedtime, lap time, or just any- 

time—here are delightful stories to make children from 2 to 
6 laugh and co fill them with wonder. Written by favorite storytellers, 
they bring vividly alive special days, the city and country, pets, fam- 
ilies, friends. 166 pages, 140 pictures. 


For Father — 
Pm A : 
Lucky Guy © 


By FRANK B. GILBRETH, Jr. 7 


co-author of Cheaper by the Dozen and Belles on Their Toes 


\\ ( wily, 


\ 


\\ 


HE lucky and happy story of a happy-go-lucky guy who had everything 
happen to him—in college, during the depression and the war—but who 
kept laughing through it all. “Puts even more lustre on the bright shining 
reputation of Gilbreth hymor.”—Chicago Tribune. $3.00 


For Mother— Honeymoon 


For Seven 


By Alfred Toombs, author of Raising a Riot. All of the wonderfully happy 
things that can happen—when a father with three youngsters marries a 
mother with two and they try “roughing it’ on a Maryland farm. $3.00 


For the library at home or school— 
Great Thoughts of Great Americans 


Compiled by Constance Bridges. The most famous things written and spoken 
by such great Americans throughout history as Roosevelt, MacArthur, 
Mark Twain, Patrick Henry, Robert E. Lee, and over 190 others. A big, 
comprehensive anthology $3.50 


For parents and teen-agers— The 
Private Life of George Washington 


by Francis Rufus Bellamy. The only available one-volume biography of 
the great American—drawn from his private papers and diaries, bringing 
sharply to life his whole, fascinating story $5.00 


At all bookstores 


all 
Ce Thomas Y. Crowell = 432 rourty ave, new vork 16 
Ovepn™ 








Adventure stories 
W ith a difference 





For Teen-Age Readers: 


The Capture of 
the Golden 
Stallion 


By RUTHERFORD G. 


About a boy who had 

the courage it takes 

: to tame wild horses, 

and whe learned to have the quieter 
kind for self-control. Illustrated by 
George Giguere $2.50 


A Long Way to Frisco 


By ALFRED POWERS 

A two-fisted tall tale of the 1850's, 

in which two eens young men 

plan to drive 1400 hogs from Oregon 

to San Francisco to feed the hungry 

gold miners. Illustrated by James 
augherty $2.50 


Jeff White, younc cuipe 
By LEW DIETZ 


New thrills and appreciation of North 
Woods lore and wild life, combined 
with a first-rate story. Drawings by 
William Moyers. $2.50 


The Fire Raft 


By CARL D. LANE 

“A wham-bam period adventure 
story about a chase on the Ohio and 
Mississippi rivers in 1811."—-VIR- 
GINIA KIRKUS $2.50 


Mystery Trail 
alse by CARL D. LANE 


A book that weaves woodcraft into 
a wilderness chase even more closely 
than sailing lore was woven into his 
Treasure Cave. Drawings by the au- 


thor $2.75 
Moonfleet 


By J. MEADE FALKNER 

Another Stevenson adventure at 
Illustrated y Fritz Kredel $3.00 
its best.’ hicago Tribune 





W onder ful reading for all ages 


TORTEN’S CHRISTMAS SECRET 
By Maurice Dotbier 
Illustrated by Robert Henneberger. $2.50 








HOW TO KNOW THE 
AMERICAN MAMMALS 


By ivan T. Sanderson 


A concise and informative § guide 
183 line drawings by the author; 25 color 
plates by Louis Agassiz Fuertes; 10 pages 
of animal tracks $2.50 


CIRCUS DOCTOR 


By J. Y. Henderson and Richard Taplinger 


“Wonderful, exciting” stories about 
animals and a great animal doctor. $3.50 


PARENTS KEEP OUT 


Elderly Poems for Youngerly 


By Ogden Nash 

A selection of Nash's poems about the 
ways of small fry and the foibles of 
parents and other adults 


Mt all bookstores 
LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY ~ BOSTON 


Readers 








Schneider 
illustrated 


It Works, by Herman 
(Whittlesey House, $2.75), 
by Jeanne Bendick. 

Rocks and Their Stories, by Carroll 
Lane Fenton and Mildred Adams Fen- 
ton ($2.50), is ideal for youngsters 
and adults who want to know more 
about minerals, rocks, and rock collect- 
ing. Contains 50 pages of photographs. 

For children, The Real Book of 
Stars, by Hal Goodwin (Garden City, 
$1.25), gives a clear simple introduc- 
tion to the skies. For other beginners 
in the field, Patterns in the Sky. by 
W. Maxwell Reed (Morrow, $2.50), 
tells the story of the constellations and 
how to locate them. 

A book on the strange bits of ma 
rine life, which will be enjoyed by 
anvone who lives near the sea, is The 

Living Tide, by 
N. J. Berrill (Dodd, 

Mead, $4). 
New in science 
fiction are: Every 
Boy's Book of Sci- 
ence Fiction, ed- 
ited by Donald A. 
Wollheim = ( Fred- 
erick Fell, Inc., 
$2.75), containing 
ten startling pieces; 
World of Wonder, edited by Fletcher 
Pratt, with masterpieces of science 
fiction by Rudyard Kipling, Frederic 
Brown, Ray Bradbury, others; Be- 
tween Planets, by Robert Heinlein 
(Scribners, $2.50), about a 19-vear-old 
boy citizen of the Interplanetary Fed- 
eration who is on Venus when a re- 
bellion takes place; Jules Verne Omni- 
bus (Lippincott, $2.95), with four 
complete novels—“20,000 Leagues Un 
der the Sea,” “Around the World in 
Eighty Davs,.” “The Blockage Run 
ners,” and “From the Earth to the 


Moon.” 


For Fact Finders 

Just published is the new Kind 
McNally Cosmopolitan World Atlas 
($12.50). It measures 11% by 14% and 
contains 392 pages. Its 144 maps ol 
every corner of the world are 
with the accuracy and attractiveness 
that is so characteristic of Rand M« 
Nally work. New figures for 
the United States 35 foreign 
countries appear volume. 


done 


census 
and for 
in the 

For quick reference we would like 
to recommend the College Outline Se- 
ries, published by Barnes and Noble 
(Dept. ST, 105 Fifth Ave., New York 
3). 

Both new and experienced English 
teachers will find the following very 
helpful: Outlines of Shakespeare's 
Plays, by Homer Watt, Karl Holz- 
knecht, and Raymond Ross ($1); 
Pronouncing Dictionary of Shakespear- 
ean Names by Theodora Irvine ($1); 


Whittloey House. 


FOR CLASSROOM CIRCULATION 


4 
> 


DOWN THE ROAD 
WITH JOHNNY 


By IRENE SMITH. Illustrated by Kurt Wiese 
‘A sunny, enjoyable swtory about a sum- 
mer’s day jam-packed with busy doings.” 

Virginia Kirkus Ages 5-9. $1.75 


THE CAT THAT 
WENT TO COLLEGE 


By FRANCES FROST. A homeless kitten finds 

a home at Harvard on Christmas Eve 

Autventic pictures by Morgan Dennis. 
Ages 6-10. $2.00 


ALL 
AROUND 4:4 
YOU 


"s lo 
Written and illustrat- Wet) 
ed by JEANNE BENDICK 
Fereword by Glenn O. Blough, U.S. Office 
of Education. A science picture bok 
“Truly a ‘first’ book to help answe! 
those frequent whys of young chilaren.’ 
CHRISTINE GILBERT in The Imstruc- 
$2.00 


DOZENS OF COUSINS 


By MABEL WATTS. Illustrated in color by 
Roger Duvoisin. The Bingles of Boston 
visit their European cousins. “Great ac- 
tivity, surprises and delighttul humor."’— 
New York Times Ages 4-8 $2.25 


EVERYDAY WEATHER 
AND HOW IT WORKS 


By ERMAN SCHNEIDER Illustrated by 
Jeanne Bendick. “An excellent book that 
tella how to build your own weather 
station, and how to make the instruments 
to use in it.’ i. Y. Herald Tribune Book 
Review Ages 10 and up. $2.75 


LONELY 
Sf CRUSADER 


The Life of 
Florence Nightingale 


tor Ages 5-9 


Yo 


By CECIL WOODHAM-SMITH. An anette 
edition of the best- oR adult biogra . 
Teen ages pp 


WAYS TO IMPROVE 
YOUR PERSONALITY 


By VIRGINIA BAILARD & RUTH STRANG. 

Iilustrated by Jane Oliver. Personality 

problems of teen ages discussed in a brisk, 

informal style by two guidance authori- 

ties 00 

Send for our Graded List Catalogue of | junior 
books, grouped ding to g 


WHITTLESEY HOUSE 


A Division of the McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc 
330 W. 42nd St. New York 18 











ood reading 
for a 


RED LETTER DAYS 

by Elizabeth Hough Sechrist 

A collection of more than 275 poems for | 
days we celebrate. Also lyrics for states’ 
songs. By the author of “One Thousand 
Poems for Children." Illustrated by Guy | 
Fry. All ages. October 50 


RAGAMUFFIN ALLEY 
by Dorothy Gilman Butters 

A gay story of a quaint street, of unusual 

people and their venture with a puppet 

theater. By the author of “Enchanted 

Caravan.” A junior novel. Ages 14-18. 

September, $2.50 


KETCH DOG 

by Margaret Phelps 
A boy, a dog, and a ranch in Arizona — 
plus lots of adventure by the author of 
“Gard and Golden Boy.” Illus. by Evelyn 
Copelman. Ages 9-13. September, $2.50 


COPPER’S CHANCE 
by Jane S. Mcllvaine 
An authentic picture of horse shows, fox 
hunts, and romance. By the author of 
“Front Page for Jennifer.” Illus. by 
Paul Brown. A Junior Literary Guild 
selection. Ages 12-16. October, $2.50 


GRAY LINE AND GOLD 
) by R. G. Emery 

Good football and character building for 
all those who enjoyed “‘Warren of West 
Point.” Ages 12-16. October, $2.50 


INSIDE TACKLE | 
by Joe Archibald 
The author of “Hold That Line!’ has 
written another fast-moving, action- 
packed football story. Ages 12-16. 
October, $2.50 


| 
| 
| 
| 


by Jessica Lyon 
A junior novel for ages 14-18. $2.50 


CATCHPENNY STREET | 


by Elizabeth Headley 
For teen-age girls. $2.50 


CLUTCH HITTER 
by Richard Wayne 
) For boys 12-16. $2.50 


PATTERN fer PERSONALITY 
by Judith Unger Scott 
Illus. by Ruth K. Macrae. Girls rr 


FROM THIS DAY FORWARD | 








MACRAE SMITH CO. 


hiladels 





Outline History of English Literature, 
Vol. I, to Dryden ($1.50), Vol. II, 
Since Milton ($1.50)—both by William 
B. Otis and Morriss H. Needleman; 
Dictionary of English Literature, re- 
vised ($1.25), by Homer Watt; Outline 
History of American Literature, by 
Barthelow V. Crawford, Alexander C. 
Kern; and Morriss H. Needleman 
($1.25); Principles and Practice of 
English Grammar ($1.25) by George 
O. Curme; An Outline of the Best 
Methods of Study ($1) by Samuel 
Smith, Louis Shores, and Robert Brit- 
tain. All are excellent. 

One of the outstanding modern en- 
cyclopedias complete in one volume is 
The Columbia Encyclopedia, which 
appeared almost a year ago under the 
imprint of the Columbia University 
Press ($28.50). 

A large, detailed dictionary with a 
modern viewpoint is the new Webster's 
New World Dictionary of the American 
Language, encyclopedic edition (World 
Publishing Co., Cleveland, Ohio, $22). 
This new two-volume work of 211 
pages is the culmination of ten years’ 
work in research, writing, and editing 
by a staff of more than 90 trained 
lexicographers, editors, consultants, 
and associates. All of the 1249 indi- 
vidual illustrations, the 143 profile 
maps, and additional pages of color 
illustrations were drawn especially for 
this dictionary. 

Emphasis throughout is on the 
contemporary 
American point of 
view. The 142,000 
definitions are 
simple and precise. 

There is no skimp- 
ing on text when 
words are needed 
to make a mean- 
ing clear. Related 
words, plurals, 
tenses, etc., are 
spelled out with main entries. 

Pronunciations are “general Amer- 
ican”; regional and foreign variants 
are noted. The etymologies are full and 
up-to-date. New words, reflecting the 
rapid advances in social and physical 
sciences, have been included. 

In addition to the dictionary proper, 
the 386-page encyclopedic section in- 
cludes full texts of the Charter of the 
United Nations, United State Constitu- 
tion and Declaration of Independence, 
a dictionary of synonyms and antonyms, 
common given names, 1950 census fig- 
ures in detail, and other information. 
The atlas section contains new, full- 
color maps of the world. 


For the Very Young 


One of the outstanding books on the 
fall list is Munro Leaf’s Geography Can 
Be Fun (J. B. Lippincott, $2). It really 











andmark 


BOOKS 


The most popular books for 
boys and girls in years— 
because children love to read 
about American history 


this new exciting sp5° 


way. 10 new titles 

now available. Each 

Prehistoric Americe. By Anne Tenny 
Wurre. Illustrated by aLDREN WATSON. 
The Vikings. By Exmzapetn Janeway. 
Illustrated by HENRY C. PITZ. 

The Sente Fe Treil. By Samvuer Horxins 
ApamMs, Illustrated by Lee j. AMES. 

Wo Rosy of Ge S. $. Merines. By 
Greonce Hunt. Illustrated by CcnHances 
MAZOUJIAN. 

The Lewis and Clerk Expedition. By Ricn- 
arp L. Nevsencer. Illustrated by wino.p 
REISS. 

The Meniter and the Merrimec. By 
Frercuen Pratt. Illustrated by youn 
O'HARA COSORAVE U. 

The Explorations of Pere Marquette. By 
Jim Kyercaann. Illustrated by sternen 
VOORMIES. 

The Peneme Canel. By Roszay Consi- 
pine. Illustrated by rnitz KREDEL. 

The Pirate Lefitte end the Bettie of New 
Orieens. By Rosent Tacianr. Illustrated 
by jon Chase. 

Custer’s Last Stead. By Quentim Reyv- 
wowns. Illustrated by FREDERICK T. CHAP- 
MAN. 





Other good RANDOM HOUSE 
books for children 


By MABEL. L. ROBINSON. Three young 

le, marooned after the summer sea- 

son in a Maine village, face unaccustomed 

problems with laughter and with strength. 

A Junior Literary Guild Selection, Ilus- 
trated by LYND WARD. 

For older girls. $2.75 


By WEST LATHROP. The adventures of 
a lad who was forced to serve as a cabin 
boy aboard an infamous pirate brig in the 
West Indies. A Junior Literary Guild Se- 
lection. Ilustrated by EDGARD CIALIN. 
Ages 1210 16. $2.75 


By NOEL STREATFEILD. A captivating 

story of a shy English girl’s love for ice- 

skating, told by the author of the well- 

known “Shoes” books. Ilustrated by nicn- 

ARD FLOETHE. Ages 10to 14. $2.75 
LA 


fe’s 


RANDOM HOUSE 
457 Madison Ave., N. Y. 22 











top-notch books for 


school BOOK FAIR 


your 


BETTY CORNELL'S 
GLAMOUR GUIDE FOR TEENS 


Mlustrated by Abbi Demarow + “1 made myself 
over from « chubby little high-school gir! into « full- 
fledged model. . . . The purpose of my book is to 
help you teen-agers in making the most of your- 
selves.” Every teen-age girl will read this sensible 
guide. $2.93 


PHOTOGRAPHY 
FOR TEEN-AGERS 


By Lucile Robertson Marshall 
* This efficient handbook is 
the first written specifically for 
teen-age camera fans — covers 
all phases of photography 
simply and completely. $2.95 


PARTIES ON A BUDGET 


By Louise Price Bell + A complete party book ex- 
pressly designed to help the average person give 
exciting, imaginative and successful parties — easily 
and inexpensively. A mun for club, school, church 
and home i . $2.95 


HOW TO HELP YOUR CHILD 
DEVELOP SUCCESSFULLY 


By B. Von Haller Gilmer, Ph.D. + Absolutely new 
and difl —« handbook ing child behavior 
from birth to the tenth year with practical questions 
end practical anewers arranged for quick easy refer- 
ence to everyday problems. Professional advice in « 
common-sense style. $3.93 


MOTHER 

AND QUEEN 

The Story of Queen Mary 
By Marion Crawford, author of 
The Little Princesses * The 
whole, intimate story of « 
Queen whe is one of the great 
women of our time—told by 
the former governess of the 
English princesses. A definitive 
work —engrossing, vividly 
written $3.30 


U.S.A.: THE PERMANENT 
REVOLUTION 


By the editors of FORTUNE, with the collaboration 
of Russell W. Davenport * The fundamental mean- 
ing of the wonderful and unique American Propo- 
sition. The crucial story of our time — made simple, 
clear and exciting. Essential reading for everyone. 

$3.73 


GARDEN IN YOUR WINDOW 


By Jean Hersey * An engaging, practical discourse 
on an inexpensive pastime — everything you need to 
know to succeed in this diverting hobby. 

$3.50 Iiustrated. 


FIRST ON THE ROPE 


By R. Frisom-Roche * This great modern classic of 
Alpine life is moving, enthralling, entirely authentic. 
The story of a guide's dangerous life, it deals with 
universal values — is fast becoming one of the most 
pepuler novel in high schools. $2.73 





PPENTICE-HALL. IN¢ 


| Michelangelo; 





| Shows youngsters, from age seven up, 


the fundamentals of geography in pic- 
tures and in readable language. Inter- 
est in the content is so high that the 
child and even the adult learn a great 
deal about this fascinating subject. 
Three exciting large books for chil- 
dren have just been sent to us by 
Grosset and Dunlap—$1 each: The’ Big 
Book of Real Locomotives, with many 
detailed illustrations of locomotives, 
full color pull-out pictures three feet 
long; Mowgli, the Jungle Boy—from 


| Kipling’s Jungle Book—colorfully illus- 
| trated; and The Big Book of Indians, 
full of 


| phases of Indian life. 


detailed pictures on many 
Do you want your youngsters to 
know about the lives of great artists? 


The new Stravon Publishers’ series 


| dramatizes the biographies ($1 each) 
| of great artists for children from ages 


six to 12. Now ready are: The Bird- 


|man—the Story of Leonardo Da Vinci; 


Mike and the Giant—the Story of 
The Magic Painter 
(Rembrandt); and The Man Who 
Painted the Sun (Van Gogh). 

For young artists also is Sea Animals 


|and How to Draw Them, ninth in the 


excellent series by Amy Hogeboom. As 
in the preceding books, a picture and 
facts about the animal are given first; 
then come step-by-step, easy-to-follow 
line drawings with specific directions 
(Vanguard Press, $1.75). 

One of the best books about cow- 
boys and horses that we have seen in 
some time is The Cowboy and His 
Horse (Grosset and Dunlap, $2.75). 
It has’ almost everything in pictures 
and text that youngsters and oldsters 
would like to know about range riding, 
shooting irons, saddles and _ bridles, 


‘dude ranching, and many other re- 
| lated subjects. 


Have you seen the new attractive 
25-cent Wonder Books for young chil- 
dren? Here are some titles that will 
entertain the young readers: The Play- 
ful Little Dog; The Brave Little Shovel; 
The Five Jolly Brothers; Bambi’s Chil- 
dren; The Giraffe Whe Went to 
School; The Copycat Colt; Adventures 
from the Original Alice in Wonderland. 


Self-Improvement Books 


New and practical is Working Won- 
ders with Words, by Wilfred Womers- 
ley (Dutton, $3.50). It gives simple 
details of the mechanics of the art 
of speaking, use of language, melody 
of speech, memorization, speech prep- 
aration, debating, radio technique, and 
speakers’ clubs. 

For children from eight to 11, here 
are six new attractive Aladdin Books: 
The Surprising Summer, by Christine 
Noble Govan, which is about the ex- 
citing experiences of Polly and Jenny 

(Continued on page 41-T) 








DISTINGUISHED BOOKS 
for Boys and Girls 


The Story of 

The Totem Pole 

By RUTH BRINDZE, 
author of The Gulf AS 
Stream and The (o4 
Story of Our Cal- 
endar. Illustrated in 
four colors by Yeffe 
Kimball. 
Ages 8 up. $2.50 


Mary McLeod Bethune 

B CATHERINE OWENS 
PEARE, author of Mahatma 
Gandhi, etc. The inspiring biog- 
raphy of a truly great woman— 
a te of remarkable faith and 
indestructible spirit who has be- 
come one of America’s leading 
educators. Ages 12 up. $2.75 


Stories of Our 


American Patriotic Songs 

By DR. JOHN H. LYONS. A re- 
issue by popular demand. The 
story behind our national songs, 
with illustrations, words and 
music. Ages 8 up. 2.75 


Cue For Treason 
By GEOFFREY TREASE. A 
rousing story of Elizabethan 
England—in which Shakespeare 
lays a leading part. Illustrated 
S L. F. Grant. 
Ages 12 up. $2.75 
At all bookstores 
THE VANGUARD PRESS, Inc. 


424 Madison Ave., New York 17 
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WILD HORSES of the RIO GRANDE 


by George Cory Franklin 


True stories by a cowboy 
who lived them and knew 
the devil horse Diablo, the 
colt Baden who fought a 
stallion for his mother’s free- 
dom, and a dozen other 
great horses. $2.75 


THE SWORD and the COMPASS 


The Far Flung Adventures 
of Captain John Smith 
by Margaret Leighton 


This biography reads like a 
novel and tells of a soldier 
of fortune sold into slavery, 
of adventures in the James- 
town colony where John 
Smith narrowly misses 
death at the hands of Indians 
and is accused of mutiny. 




















@ $2.75 
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Know Your Booklists with These 


Ready References 


By LAVINIA DOBLER 


Librarian, Scholastic Magazines 


E need some handy reference 

books in our home,” a mother of 
teen-agers remarked to a_teacher-li- 
brarian. “Can you suggest some books 
that the whole family can use? .. . 
What encyclopedia should we pur- 
chase? . . . Where can I send for a list 
of inexpensive pocket-size books for 
my reluctant-reader son?” 

Such questions and more like them, 
parents and students ask teachers 
whom they consider “sources of infor- 
mation.” 

With growing participation in world 
events, hobbies, as well as a hundred 
and one varied interests, parents real- 
ize it is necessary to have a few ref- 
erence books in the home. A one-foot 
reference shelf of 6 books and an 
investment of less than $50 will give a 
family thousands of facts and other in- 
formation. 

A good dictionary is a must. Many 
prefer Webster's New Collegiate Dic- 
tionary, 1951 (G. & C. Merriam Co., 
thin paper $5). Subscription Books 
Bulletin recommends it for “home, 
school, or office library.” (This quarter- 
ly bulletin is a reliable guide contain- 
ing critical, independent reviews pre- 
pared by the Committee on Subscription 
Books of the American Library Asso- 
ciation.) Other - people prefer the 
American College Dictionary (Random 
House) or the Thorndike-Barnhart 
Comprehensive Desk Dictionary (Dou- 
bleday & Co.). 

The World Almanac and Book of 
Facts, 1951, published annually by the 
New York World-Telegram and Sun, 
makes a handy inexpensive source 
(paper $1). If Dad wants to know the 
record of the longest basebal! games 
played in the major leagues, he can 
turn to the Index under Baseball for 
the answer. Information Please Al- 
manac, 1951, edited by John Kiernan 
(Macmillan Company), with a new 
edition each year, is equally useful. 

Many times one wishes to identify 
a quotation or a line of verse. Any 
one or all of these books would be 
helpful: Bartlett's Familiar Quotations, 
edited by Christopher Morley (Little, 
Brown & Co.), Stevenson’s Home Book 
of Proverbs, Maxims, and Familiar 
Phrases (Macmillan), and Hoyt’s New 
Cyclopedia of Practical (Quotations 
(Grosset & Dunlap). 

One book that contains a great deal 
of information in one volume is Colum- 
bia Encyclopedia, 1951 (Columbia 
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University Press, $28.50). With more 
than two thousand pages, this book 
gives basic information on a wide va- 
riety of subjects. Subscription Books 
Bulletin recommends it “for all types 
of libraries and also for home use.” 
Another book of this type is The Lin- 
coln Library of Essential Information 
(Frontier Press), described as an up- 
to-date manual for daily reference. The 
Reader's Encyclopedia, edited by Wil- 
liam Rose Benet (Thomas Y. Crowell, 
1948), has helpful material on world 
literature and arts. 

An atlas is necessary in the home. 
Goode’s School Atlas, 8th edition, 1950, 
(Rand MeNally) and Hammond's 
Library World Atlas, 1950, both con- 
tain adequate maps at the reasonable 
price of $5. Most recent is the Ameri- 
can Oxford Atlas, 1951, (Oxford Uni- 
versity Press). 

Often a teacher or librarian is asked 
to recommend an encyclopedia for use 
in the home. There are a number of 
useful encyclopedias for young people 
including Book of Knowledge, Britan- 
nica Junior, Compton's Pictured Ency- 
clopedia, Richard's Topical Encyclo- 
pedia and World Book. More complete 
and more profound works include 


Americana, Encyclopaedia Britannica, | 


and New International. Three cardinal 
points, which Mudge in Guide to Ref- 
erence Books points out, decide the 
standing of an encyclopedia: Authority 
of its information which includes ac- 
curacy, completeness, and up-to-date- 
ness; extent to which the work suggests 
other sources of information; and me- 
chanical arrangement and format. 

If you wish to find information about 
a recent book, consult copies of the 
Saturday Review of Literature and 
Publishers’ Weekly, Book Review Di- 
gest (H. W. Wilson) collects comments 
from many sources. There are annual 
volumes and periodical supplements. 


Incidentally, publishers’ addresses are | 
to be found in these volumes or in the 


Cumulative Book Index, also a valuable 
Wilson publication, which gives a 
world 
language. 

Book lists which will serve as espe- 
cially useful guides for teachers and 
librarians include: (Turn page) 
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I. ZBEGENDARWY 
ANE VECDERN 
EES RORY FREER 
RAMES SPELE 
ADVENTURE 


by SS 

Valiant 

IN THE DAYS OF 
KING ARTHUR 


By Harold Foster, with Max Trell 


A’ the impetuous young Prince battles 
his way toward knighthood, readers 
travel in one of history's most colorful 
eras—alive with dragons, ogres and dun- 
geons; famed knights like Launcelot, Ga- 
wain, Tristram ; the treacherous Morgan Le 
Fey; Thagnar and his Viking sea hordes; 
and the lovely damsel Ilene. Completely il- 
lustrated with unequalled pen drawings 
that are absolutely authentic down to the 
last detail. Max Trell's vivid text flows 
swiftly to a tense climax. An unforgettable 
adventure of a time when each man fought 
alone for his honor—and his life. $2.75 


Immortal 
Pirate 


THE LIFE OF SIR FRANCIS DRAKE 


By Marguerite Eyer Wilbur, This histori- 
cally accurate, fictionalized story of the 
Elizabethan sea wolf is a dramatic journey 
into sixteenth-century England. Here are 
Drake's famous voyages and triumphs, 
Elizabeth's famboyant rule of her empire, 
the intrigues of religious fanatics, the 
greed and jealousies of shrewd politicians— 
a thrilling biography of the dashing 
pirate who made history every day. $3.75 


Cap Mossman 


LAST OF THE GREAT COWMEN 


By Frazier Hunt, Ulustrated by Ross Santee. 
The amazing saga of a great cowman. As 
cowboy, ranch manager, trouble shooter 
for huge combines, founder of the famed 
Arizona Rangers and master of great 
ranches, Burt Mossman inhabited a raw 
western world of horse thieves and caule 
rustlers, treachery and desperation. Ross 
Santee's sketches are spiced with the rom- 
ance and danger of this epic. $3.75 


8 HASTINGS HOUSE, runsnes 


41 East 50th Street, New York 22 
fHYHYyHexHeHeHrHeHnrHn 
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HOLT Books for Boys and Girls 


JOE THE BLUEJAY 
AND CARL THE CARDINAL 


Written and illustrated by ANDRE DUGO. 
An enchanting story, beautifully illus- 
trated in full color Ages 3-7 2 


TRY IT 
By HERB and DEE SWEET. Clear how-to 
illustrations and simple instructions for 
101 games, puzzles, things to make and 
do, tricks, toys, gifts, ete. One book 
for boys, one for girls—created by camp 
Ages 6-10. $1 each 


FROSTY SNOW 
By S$O88L HARRIS, author of Little Boy 
Brown. Frosty takes imaginary trips to 
foreign lands. Illustrated by Leslie 
Lane & Anne Robertson. Ages 6-10. $1.50 


PONG CHOOLIE, YOU RASCAL! 
Written and illustrated by LWCY WERN- 
DON CROCKETT. A Korean boy learns 
the American way of life. By the au- 
thor of Teru Ages 12-16. $3 


SMOKE OVER SKYGAK 
By KENNETH GILBERT, author of Arctic 
Venture and Bird Dog Bargain. An ex- 
citing story with a realistic background 
of fores 7 farming and conservation. 
Illustrat by Clifford N. Gear 
Ages 12-16. $2.50 


BOB CLIFTON, Congo Crusader 
By DOCK HOGUE. Another tivilling Afri- 
can adventure yarn, the third in this 
highly popular castes, Illustrated by 

urt Wiese. Ages 12-16. $2.50 


MEPHISTO WALTZ 
By ANN M. LINGO. The fascinating life- 
story of Franz Liszt—latest addition to 
the successful Holt Musical Biography 
Series Ages 12 and up. 50 
Send for free ig cataton o Ne Holt Books for 
Boys a trl 


HENRY HOLT & co. 
257 FOURTH AVE., N. Y. 10 
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For School iiiosies 
Good reading . . . in sturdy cloth 











bindings . . . at reasonable prices 





THE GOLDEN 
PALOMINO 


Written and illustrated 
by BILLY WARREN, au- 
thor-artist of “Silver 
An absorbing story of the American 
$2.50 


Spurs.” 
West. (Ages 10-14.) 


THE PICTURE STORY 
OF NORWAY 


By WESTER O'NEILL. Illustrated by URSULA 
KOERING. A_ distinguished addition to a 
favorite series. Pictures in color. (Ages 8-12.) 

$2.50 


BROWNY BEAR’S PICNIC 


Written and Illustrated by KATHARINE WOOD. 
Easy, i reading for beginners. (Apes 
up to 6.) $1.50 


HOME AT LAST 


By GLORIA HOFFMAN. Vivid photographic 
story of child life in modern Israel. (Ages 
8-12.) $2.50 


THE PUNDIT AND THE PLAYER 


By CHARLES NORMAN. Illustrated by BRUNO 
FROST. The story of Dr. Johnson and Mr. 
Garrick. (Ages 14 up.) $2.75 


David McKay COMPANY, inc. 
225 Pork Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 








For Grades 6-8 


Basic Book Collection for Elementary 
Grades. Compiled by a joint committee of 
the American Library Association, National 
Education Association, Association for 
Childhood Education, National Council of 
Teachers of English. Miriam Braley Snow, 
chairman. Fifth edition, American Library 
Association, 1951, $2. 

Children’s Catalogue. Compiled by Ruth 
Giles, Dorothy F 
Eighth edition, late fall, 1951. More plays 
and story collections analyzed than in pre- 
vious editions. A dictionary catalogue of 
several thousand books with analytical en- 
tries. Price on application. 

Bibliography of Books for 
Association for Childhood Education, 
edition, $1. 

Junior Booklist of the Secondary Edu- 
cation Board, April, 1951. Esther Osgood, 
Executive Secretary. The Board, Milton 86, 
Mass. Pamphlet, 20 cents. 

Horn Book. Periodical published six 
times a year devoted exclusively to con- 
sideration of children’s books, including 
evaluation of current books in addition to 
articles about authors, illustrators, and lit- 
erature in general. Horn Book, New York, 
$3 a year. 

Booklist. Book-reviewing periodical is- 
sued 23 times a year which includes in its 
reviews critical evaluation of new books for 
children and young people. American 
Library Association, $5 a year. 

Subject Index to Books for Intermediate 
Grades, Compiled by Eloise Rue. Second 
edition, American Library Association, 
1950, $6. 

Treasure for the Taking. Booklist for 
boys and girls. Ann Eaton. Viking, 1946, 
$2.50. 


For High School 


Basic Book Collection for High Schools. 
Compiled by joint committee of ALA, NEA, 
NCTE. Jessie Boyd, chairman. 1950, $2. 

Books for You. A reading list for teen- 
egers. Mark Neville, editor. National Conn- 
cil of Teachers of English, Chicago. Pam- 
phlet, 40 cents, 1951. Up-to-date. Excellent. 


Children. 
1950 


Books for Young People. Issued annually 


as January number of Branch Library News. 


This annual .list of approximately 1,500 | 


titles is designed primarily for leisure-time 
reading. Public Relations Office, New York 
Public Library, New York 18, N. Y. Pam- 
phlet, 25 cents. 

Reading Ladders for Human Relations. 
Hilda Taba, director. American Council on 
Education, Washington 6, D. C. 1947, $1. 

By Way of Introduction. Joint committee 
of ALA, NEA, NCTE. American Library 
Association. 1947, $1.25. 

Scholastic Book Service List. Fall, 1951. 
Approximately 150 titles of 25-cent and 
35-cent books. Scholastic. List sent upon 
—— 

Senior Booklist of the Secondary Edu- 
cation Board, April, 1951. Esther Osgood, 
Executive Secretary. The Board, Milton 86, 
Mass. Pamphlet, 25 cents. 

Standard Catalogue for High School 
Libraries. A selected catalogue of 4,555 
books, compiled by D. E. Cook, A. T. 
Eaton, D. H. West. H. W. Wilson, 1947. 
Kept up-to-date by semi-annual supple- 
ments; most recent, Sept., 1951. Price on 
application. 





Cook, Dorothy H. West. | 


BOOKS—for Parents, 
Teachers, and Young People 


TALKS TO PARENTS AND TEACHERS 
By HOMER LANE. Insight into the prob- 
lems of childhood by a great osuetie 


THE STORK DIDN’T BRING YOU 
By LOIS PEMBERTON. “The book on teen- 
age sex education for which millions 
have been praying.’—Saturday Review 
of Literature 


THE PROBLEM FAMILY 
By A. $. NEWLL. An investigation of human 
relations—"A Child's Bill of as, 


A READER FOR WRITERS 


By WILLIAM TARG. Anthology on the 
subject of authorship with selections 
from 27 authors. $3.50 


At your bookstore, or order direct from 


HERMITAGE HOUSE, INC. 
8 West 13 Street New York 11, N. Y. 











Quality Cloth Picture Books 
SAFE: Fast colors on soft muslin! 
Washable — Chew — lovable 


7 diferent Subjects, ea. Same titles with 
foam-rubbe uffed p_# attached, book + toy 


» INC. 
New York 13, N. Y. 














Teaches elementary sewing 
ages 6-10 
CHILD’S BOOK OF 


by Jane Chapman 
Basic stitches, easy to use materials, 
simple projects, child can read and 
follow herself, suggestions to teach- 
ers. Copy sent on approval. $1.50 in 
board, $2.50 in buckram. 


GREENBERG: PUBLISHER 
201 East 57th St, New York 22, N. Y. 


TEACHERS 


All your students have use for a good 
pencil . . . how delighted they will be 
to get them free. MOTHERSILL’S for 
TRAVEL SICKNESS, used half a cen- 
tury, will be pleased to send you a 
MOTHERSILL’S pencil for each of your 
pupils. Mail us your name and address 
for a free supply . . . and give your stu- 
dents a surprise. 


MOTHERSILL’S 














430 LAFAYETTE ST. 
NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 





MAPS OF ENGLISH LITERATURE or 


AMERICAN LITERATURE 35” by 45” 


Authentic, colorful and instructive for teachers, 
librarians, and students. Correlated with 
Literature courses, clever}. 
separa maps contain meaningfu 
chronological and bi I 
English or American rature. 
either map $2.00. Write for special discount on 
quantities. 


BOOKS 
12026 Kearsarge St. Leos Angeles 4, Calif. 





Bumper Book Harvest 
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at the Farm ($2.25); Johnny Wants 
to Be a Policeman, by Wilbur ) Gran- 
berg ($1.75), a story in which a boy 
learns a great deal about a policeman’s 
job; The Golden Root, by William O. 
Steele ($1.75), the tale of a Tennessee 
mountain family and their finding and 
selling the ginseng root. 

Among the new nature stories is 
The Garden Spider, by Mary Adrian 
(Holiday House, $2). Written for the 
six-to-nine age group, it tells many in- 
teresting facts about the life and work 
of the garden spider. Another Holiday 
House book, Hop, Skip, and Fly ($2), 
by Irmengarde Eberle, takes the reader 
(age seven to 11) into the garden to 
see intimately garter snakes, bats, frogs, 
and many other small living things. 

Dr. Herbert Zim’s latest science pic- 
ture book is The Great Whales (Mor- 
row, $2). Again Dr. Zim has created 
something that every young boy and 
girl will enjoy. 

How do animals contribute to life 
on this earth? This question is answered 
clearly by Let Them Live, by Dorothy 
P. Lathrop (Macmillan, $2). The au- 
thor tells how the crow, by eating in- 
sects and grubs, more than overbal- 
ances the corn he takes from the 
farmer, how squirrels and chipmunks 
scatter seeds which reforest the land, 
etc. 

A pair of monkeys, Booj and _ his 
twin sister Weemy, romp gaily through 
The Jungle Twins, by Irme Roberts 
(Coward-McCann, $2.25). A lovable 
little chipmunk is featured ia Stripe, 

by Robert M. Mc- 
Clung (Morrow, 
BETWEEN at The dook 
PLANETS ollows Stripe 


through one ex- 
citing year of his 
life. 

The first story 
we have read 
about a ruffed 
grouse is Thunder 


Wings, by 
L. Earle 
row, $2). Little 
Ruff, the first of 
eleven baby birds 
to hatch, grows up 
under the eyes of 
the reader. 
Jean Merrill, as- 
sistant editor of 
Scholastic Maga- 
zines, has written Henry, the Hand- 
painted Mouse (Coward, McCann, 
$1.75), a delightful tale about Henry 
the 8th, a small grey ‘mouse who 
somersaulted down the elevator cable 
and found many interesting people in 
an eight-story apartment house. Clever- 
ly illustrated by Ronni Tolbert. 

An outstanding collection of stories 
about wild animals, fish, and birds is 
Young Readers’ Wild Life Stories, 
edited by A. L. Furman (Lantern 
Press, $2.50). For ages seven to 11. 

A skunk is the subject of Smoke 
Above the Lane, by Meindert De Jong 
(Harper, $1.75). What happens when 
a little skunk strays away from the 
woods with a friendly tramp and ap- 
pears in a town in time for a Labor 
Day parade is one of the highlights 
of this fascinating story—for ages six 
to ten. 

Peter the Stork, by Margarite Vay- 
gouny (Macmillan, $2.25), tells about 
a Danish girl who wished to have a 
stork as a pet. Finally her wish comes 
true, and she has many enjoyable 
times with this faithful companion— 
ages eight to 12. 

Switzerland is the background for 
Tuck, the story of a snow hare, by 
Alfred Fluckiger (Coward-McCann, 
$2.50). Tuck was born in the Alps; 
from that time until he grows up, his 
life is an eventful one—ages eight to 11. 


Olive 
(Mor- 


Astronomy for the younger reader 
(seven to 11) is made possible by 
You Among the Stars, by Herman and 
Nina Schneider (Young Scott Books, 
$2.25). Clearly and simply in pictures 
and text are the explanations for such 


(Continued on page 48-T) 


Director, BOOK BAZAAR Scholastic Teacher Magazine 


351 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


[) Please send me your packet of Book Bazacr moterials (manual included). | om 
enclosing $1 to cover costs of assembling, printing, and mailing. 
[) Please send me just your Book Bozaar Manual (25 cents enclosed). 


NAME: 
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Four new volumes in the 
immensely popular CHILDHOOD 
OF FAMOUS AMERICANS Series 


JAMES FENIMORE COOPER: 
leather Stocking Boy 
By Gertrude Hecker Winders 


JULIETTE LOW: 
Girl Scout 
By Helen Boyd Higgins 


LUCRETIA MOTT: 
Girl of Old Nantucket 
By Constance Buel Burnett 


WILBUR AND ORVILLE WRIGHT: 
Boys With Wings 
By Augusta Stevenson 


Perennial Favorites 


ABE LINCOLN: FRONTIER BOY, Augusta Steven- 
son ® ABIGAIL ADAMS: A GIRL OF COLONIAL 
DAYS, Jean Brown Wagoner @ ALEC HAMIL- 
TON: THE LITTLE LION, Helen Boyd Higgins ¢ 
ALECK BELL: INGENIOUS BOY, Mabe! Cleland 
Widdemer @ AMELIA EARHART: KANSAS GIRL, 
Jane Moore Howe ©* ANDY JACKSON: BOY 
SOLDIER, Augusta Stevenson ¢ ANTHONY 

WAYNE: DARING BOY, Augusta Stevenson * 
BEN FRANKLIN: PRINTER'S BOY, Augusta Ste- 
venson © BIRD GIRL, SACAGAWEA, Flora 
Warren Seymour ¢ BOOKER T. WASHINGTON: 
AMBITIOUS BOY, Augusta Stevenson * BOY 
OF OLD VIRGINIA: ROBERT E. LEE, Helen Albee 
Monsell @ BUFFALO BILL: BOY OF THE PLAINS, 


| Augusta Stevenson @ CLARA BARTON: GIRL 


NURSE, Augusta Stevenson * DANIEL BOONE: 
BoY . Augusta Stevenson * DAVID 


HUNTER 
| FARRAGUT: BOY MIDSHIPMAN, Laura Long * 


DAVY CROCKETT: YOUNG RIFLEMAN, Aileen 
Parks © DOLLY MADISON: QUAKER GIRL, Helen 


| Albee Monsell © EL) WHITNEY: BOY MECHANIC, 
| Dorothea J. Snow @ FRANKLIN ROOSEVELT, 


BOY OF THE FOUR FREEDOMS, Ann Weil ¢ 


| GEORGE CARVER: BOY SCIENTIST, Augusta Ste- 
| venson @ GEORGE WASHINGTON: BOY LEADER, 


Augusta Stevenson @ HARRIET BEECHER STOWE: 


| CONNECTICUT GIRL, Mabel Cleland Widdemer 


© HENRY CLAY: MILL BOY OF THE SLASHES, 


| Helen Albee Monsell ¢ HOOSIER BOY: JAMES 
| WHITCOMB RILEY, Minnie Belle Mitchell ¢ JANE 


ADDAMS: LITTLE LAME GIRL, Jean Brown 
Wagoner @ JOHN MARSHALL: BOY OF YOUNG 


| AMERICA, Helen Albee Monsell ¢ JOHN PAUL 


JONES: SALT-WATER BOY, Dorothea J. Snow ¢ 


JOHN QUINCY ADAMS: BOY PATRIOT, Ann Weil 


© JULIA WARD HOWE: GIRL OF OLD NEW 


| YORK, Jean Brown Wagoner ¢ KIT CARSON: 
| BOY TRAPPER, Augusta Stevenson * Lou 


GEHRIG: BOT OF THE SAND LOTS, Guernsey 
Van Riper, Jr. © LOUISA ALCOTT: GIRL OF 


| OLD BOSTON, Jean Brown Wagoner ¢ (UTHER 
| BURBANK: BOY WIZARD, Olive W. Burt ¢ 


MARK TWAIN: BOY OF OLD MISSOURI, Miriam 


| E. Mason @© MARTHA WASHINGTON: GIRL OF 
| OLD VIRGINIA, Jean Brown Wagoner ® MARY 


PES DODGE: JOLLY GIRL, Miriam E. Mason 
© MERIWETHER LEWIS: BOY EXPLORER, Char- 
lotta M. Bebenroth ¢ MYLES STANDISH: AD- 
VENTUROUS BOY, Augusta Stevenson © OLIVER 
HAZARD PERRY: BOY OF THE SEA, Laura Long 
© PAUL REVERE: BOY OF OLD BOSTON, Augusta 


| Stevenson © PETER STUYVESANT: BOY WITH 
| WOODEN SHOES, Mabe! Cleland Widdemer ¢ 
| POCAHONTAS: BRAVE GIRL, Flora Vere Sey- 


mour @ ROBERT FULTON: BOY CRA 


| Marguerite Henry © SAM A ew BOY 


CHIEFTAIN, Augusta Stevenson © STEPHEN 
FOSTER: BOY MINSTREL, Helen Boyd Higgins ¢ 
TOM EDISON: BOY INVENTOR, Sue Gutnridge 
© TOM JEFFERSUN: A BOY OF COLONIAL DAYS, 


| Helen Albee Monsell * U. $. GRANT: YOUNG 


HORSEMAN, Augusta Stevenson ¢ WASHING- 
TON IRVING: BOY OF OLD NEW YORK, Mabe! 
Cleland Widdemer ® WILL ROGERS: YOUNG 
COWBOY, Guernsey Van Riper, Jr. © WILLIAM 
HENRY HARRISON: YOUNG TIPPECANOE, How- 
ard Peckham © WILLIAM Pint: FRIENDLY 
BOY, Miriam E. Mason © WOODROW WILSON: 
Helen Albee Monsell ¢ 
YOUNG AUDUBON: BOY NATURALIST, Miriam 
E. Mason @© YOUNG STONEWALL: TOM JACK- 
SON, Helen Albee Monsell. 


For boys and girls 6 to 12 
Each volume $1.75 


BOBBS-MERRILL 
Indianapolis & New York 





“FLYING DOWN TO RIO” 


By CLARA M. SODKE 
Social Studies Teacher 


Junior H.S., Wausau, Wisconsin 


Cus with me. I am leaving Sao 
A Paulo to fly to Rio. My Pan-Ameri- 
can World Airways ticket has been 
honored by the Panair Brazilian Line 
and I will arrive early in Rio. My DC-3 
flies over the mountains to the coast; 
then follows the shoreline northward. 

And then Rio Harbor! The view is 
breath-taking as we circle the bay. At 
one moment it appears that I can reach 
out and touch the immense statue of the 
Christ atop the Corcovado, Then I try 
to locate Sugar Loaf in all this pano- 
rama of mountains jutting out of the 
blue water, and a few seconds later | 
see the hills and mountains that sepa- 
rate Rio into fascinating units. Our pilot 
goes in for a landing as he gets close to 
the water and settles the plane at San 
tos Dumont airport in downtown Rio. 

The travel agent whisks me off to the 
Gloria Hotel, deluxe among Brazilian 
hotels, located on Rua Russell and fac 
ing Flamengo Bay. My room faces the 
bay and as I look out of my window on 
the “Novo Mundo” sign across the wa 
ter, | am indeed in a new world. 

I go to the top of Corcovado Moun- 
tain by car, but one may go on the cog 
wheel railway. The road winds, with 
hairpin curves, up and up, to end at 
the parking place below the rear of the 
statue. Count the steps to the statue: 
there are 218 of them. I look up at the 
benign face of the Christ with its out- 
stretched arms towering far above me. 
It is truly awe-inspiring. At night it is 
illuminated by high-powered lamps at 
its base, and so it is visible from any 
part of the city. From this vantage 
point the view of Rio is superb. 

I had heard of the cable-car trip 
to swing from the mainland to Urea 
Mountain and then to Sugar Loaf, One 
needs only a few cruzeiros to make the 
trip, but it is an unforgettable experi 
ence. The cables look fragile as they 
swing across hundreds of feet to the top 
of Urea, but a look at the powerful ma 
chinery and the engineer as he manipu 
lates his levers makes me feel that the 
green car will reach its destination. The 
box-like car holds 16 passengers and 


there are bench-like seats on either side 
But who wants to sit when there is this 
new kind of air view? Reaching Urea, I 
walk across its top, to continue the trip 
to Sugar Loaf. The day is clear and tne 
view is excellent. There is the city 
stretching on and on; behind it the hills; 
the bay before it; and across the bay, 
Niteroi, capital of the state. Late after- 
noon has come and the sun has set. A 
light blinks on here and there in the 
city. It soon becomes a veritable fairy- 
land, and as I travel back the city’s 
lights sparkle and dance and my car 
swings on the cable. 


To a Mountain Resort 


The road the mountains is a 
steady climb. In less than 50 miles one 
reaches an elevation of over 2,000 feet. 
Here is Petropolis, the cool resort for 
Rio’s people during the summer months 
of January and February. Today, in 
August, it is as delightful as a spring 
day at home. Petropolis was the sum- 
mer residence of the emperors of Bra 
zil, and I am visiting the summer home 
of Don Pedro II which is kept in an ex 
cellent state of preservation. A glimpse 
beyond the doorway reveals the well 
kept, highly polished Before 


into 


fh rs. 


For taking vs to 
fascinating Rio, a 
$25 Travel Award 
to Miss Clara Sodke. 


going in, I must put felt sandals over 
my shoes, and as I shuffle along 
through the palace rooms looking at 
pictures of Pedro and Teresa, glassware 
and dishes, jewelry and laces, I am one 
of the great army of workers who help 
keep the floor so shiny. 

Only a few miles from Petropolis is 
Quitandinha, a beautiful hotel in a 
mountain setting, with a small lake at 
its front door. It has become the resort 
spot for Rio’s wealthy people. Its huge 
ness. is a bit overwhelming as I walk 
through its lounges and public rooms so 
gay with color. I visit the exposition 
here at this time, showing Brazilian 
products and life from every state. 

I walk along the Avenida Rio Branco 
marveling at the patterns in the mosaic 
sidewalk. I stop to watch a workman 
sitting on the walk repairing a section. 
patiently fitting the small irregular 
pieces of black and white tile into the 
pattern of that block. I shop on the nar 
row Rua Ouvidor, the street closed to 
vehicular traffic; I see the famous bo 
tanical gardens and catch the beauty of 
shrubs and flowers on my color camera 
I visit for hours in the Museum of Nat 
ural History; I stop at the Jockey Club 
and I ride along the Avenida Atlantica 
lined with hotels and apartment houses 
that face the famous white Copacabana 
Béach, which in this winter month of 
August does not entice too many swim 
mers. To help me see all this at small 
cost, I travel on the bondes, the open 
street car with its seats running the 
width of the car, and the lotacao, the 
pick-up taxi. 

Belem beckons. New adventures are 
again in store for me, as I say adios to 
this wonderful city of exotic beauty. 





What Businessmen Expect 


(Continued from page 16T) 


lected in our schools and colleges.” 

John N. McDonnell, vice-president of 
the Shering Corporation, lays the blame 
for the prevalence of English 
lirectly upon the school 


poor 
secondary 
vherein the firm foundations for good 
English should be laid. Says McDon 
nell, “Too few specialists in the tech 
nical and scientific fields, such as the 
chemists, pharmacists, engineers, and 
others, are skilled in simple composition, 
grammar, and spelling. This is not a 
criticism of college training, of course, 


VICTORIA FALLS 
Twice the height 
of Niagara 


but instead rates as an indictment of 
secondary schoe} education.” 

Most of the businessmen answering 
Professor McaAllister’s questions were 
not concerned with fixing blame. Most 
of them were conscious that teachers 
are also aware of the need for better 
English training. They emphasize the 
need to return to the traditional aims 
of teachers of English. Their experiences 
with youth suggest a repudiation of sur- 
face techniques in teaching; the func- 
tional approach so much in vogue today, 
which does not stress spelling, gram 
mar, and syntax, is a failure, say Ameri- 
can businessmen. They hold to beliefs 
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in more oral and written practices; the 
development of the fundamental skills 
in reading, writing, and speaking; and 
better grounding in literature. 
Teachers of English may take heart 
from the businessmen’s arguments, for 
they are largely ones which teachers 
themselves have advanced. These men, 
who absorb the majority of the products 
of our educational system, recognize the 
importance of the teacher's role. Their 
interest in better English training offers 
a challenging opportunity for a new and 
intelligent cooperation between com 
merce and education, thus strengthen 
ing of our whole educational system. 


in SOUTH AFRICA! 


CONTRAST is the keynote of your’ visit to South 
Africa ... for here you'll be amazed at the constant 
interplay between modern comfort-convenience 

and the exotic customs and lore of age-old origins .., 
let your travel agent explain how easily you may 
roam this ancient-modern land, see its great cities 


and its magnificent scenery, its fascinating tribal 


life and game sanctuaries, Literature on South Africa 


may be obtained from Your Travel Agent, satour 


...0f write Dept. F, South African 


Tourist Corporation. 


Voy 


W/ 
f 


Africa Tourist 


CORPORATION 
475 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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“TOURS PLANNED 


FOR 


CULTURAL VALUES”’ 


Is not only the slogan that has 
identified INTERCOLLEGIATE 
TOURS since 1919 but it is also 
# statement of definite policy. The 
travel programs as planned make 
it possible for a tour member to 
widen his horizon, improve teach- 
ing technique and _ revivify his 
whole intellectual and emotional 
life on a higher plane. 


LEADERSHIP 


Highest standard of leadership 
under American College Professors. 
Opportunity for academie or pro- 
fessional credit, 


PURPOSEFUL TRAVEL 


Many of our tours offer special 
emphasis on a particular subject. 
such as: 


Backgrounds of English History 
and Literature 


Classical Backgrounds 

European Art 

Drama & Theatre 

Political Science 

European History 

Social Science 

Comparative Education 

Religious Backgrounds and 
Church Music 

Arts & Crafts 

“The Flying Seminar’ 

Olympic Games Tour 


1952 TOURS 


If you wish to receive our 1952 
printed programs please send us 
the coupon below. 


INTERCOLLEGIATE TOURS 


Established 1919 
419 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


Member, National Council for 
Educational Travel 


Intercollegiate Tours, Inc. 
419 Boylston St., Boston, Mass 


Please place my name on your mailing 
list to receive 1952 tour folders as soon 
as they have been printed 


Name 


Address 
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Travel TIPS 
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UMMER vacation may seem years 

away at this point, but forget not the 
long Thanksgiving week end or the 
Christmas holidays for relaxation time. 

Cruises--many of short duration— 
would fit neatly into such schedules and 
allow for a real change of scene. Over 
13 lines now offer sea trips ranging trom 
four to 38 days, from New York to 
Bermuda, the Caribbean, and South 
America. 

Typical of the quick trips is the No- 
vember 21st Thanksgiving cruise on the 
Furness Line’s brand-new liner Ocean 
Monarch. Minimum cost for this four- 
cay sail to sunny Bermuda is $125. The 
December 29th sailing, also from New 
York, will give you a gala New Year's 
Eve celebration at sea. 

With 11 days of vacation, you might 
trv the Caribbean trip on the S. $. Puerto 
Rico (Bull Lines) which leaves New 
York on alternate Thursdays. Three and 
a half days at sea before reaching San 


Rosaline Dragon snapped this sea horse 
under Bermuda skies. (See story, right.) 


Juan, Puerto Rico, and Ciudad Trujillo, 
Dominican Republic. You will live 
aboard ship. Prices start at $270. 
Moore-McCormack’s longer sailings 
to South America run from 36 to 44 
days; touch such ports as Rio de Janeiro, 
Buenos Aires, Montivedeo, and Barba 
dos. Prices range from $940 to $1,330. 
For a cruise to fit your time and 
pocketbook, write for more details to 
any of the following New York lines: 
Bull Lines, 115 Broad St.; Canadian 
Pacific, 581 Fifth Ave.; Cunard, 25 
Broadway; French, 610 Fifth Ave.; 
Furness, 34 Whitehall St.; Grace, 10 
Hanover Square; Holland-America, 29 
Broadway; Home Lines, 42 Broadway; 
Italian Lines, 39 Broadway; Moore- 


McCormack, 5 Broadway; Norwegian 
America, 24 State St.; Panama Lines, 24 
State St.; United Fruit, Pier 2, North 
River. 


Railway Rhymes 

Santa Fe Railway officials are dis- 
covering “you can’t please all of the 
people all of the time”! To pacify those 
who complained throughout their terri- 
tory about the Diesel horns on their 
locomotives, railroad officials installed a 
five-chime Nathan whistle which pro- 
duces a very musical tone. First com- 
plaint was the following poem from one 
of their own Santa Fe railroaders: 


The Wheezle of a Diesel 


Some city dads assembled 

And said, “Now we have found 
That even diesel engines 

Could make a sweeter sound. 

Give us a horn harmonious, 
Assuage our stricken ears, 

Make it mild, melodious, 

And less like stripping gears.” 

Now I'm a railroad man, myself, 
And I love its screaming cry. 

I like abuse and I am used 

To a railroad riding high. 

And I like the tune, so I'm immune 
To the crash and bang and beep. 
The roaring rush and the sudden hush 
Will never disturb my sleep. 

But the Santa Fe went all the way 
And before the day was dead 

Put a five-partitioned tuning fork 
On the 29 instead. 

So soothe the sapient citizen and 
Coo! his careworn head 

But the tuneful hoot of 29’s toot 
Fair jars me out of bed!!! 


Travel Photo Awards 


Reader Rosaline Dragon's pert sea 
horse, pictured at left, was one of many 
Bermuda snaps she submitted in Scho- 
lastic Teacher's Travel Photo Awards— 
one of many, we might add, which 
showed us the charms of this tiny isle. 

With the Travel Photo deadline ex- 
tended to November Ist, entries are still 
reaching us. Judging will be difficult, 
for we've discovered our travel-readers 
know their way around with a camera. 
Results will be announced in December 
issue of Scholastic Teacher. Non-win- 
ning prints will be returned to senders. 


News from Colonial Williamsburg 


Williamsburg Restored, new docu- 
mentary color film on the history and 
restoration of this colonial city, is the 
latest audio-visual help for-your Ameri 
can history classes. 

The 44-minute, 16mm. film shows 
18th century historic actions, the start 
of the restoration work begun a quarter- 
century ago, and what visitors see to- 
day. Made by the Julien Bryan Inter- 
national Film Foundation, this is the 
first of a projected series of films on this 
old city. ©—Marcaret E. McDonatp 





1850 Schoolboy 


page oe, of American boys | 
are 


embodied in the life-sized 


bronze statue of the “Schoolboy of 1850” | 
that stands in the heart of the quiet | 


Massachusetts village of Ashburnham. 


The statue was the gift of the late | 


Ivers Whitney Adams, a native of that 
community, who in later life became a 
prominent Boston merchant prince and 
organizer, and first president of the Bos- 
ton Braves National League baseball 
team. It was formally presented to Ash- 
burnham in 1913. 

The statue is that of a sturdy, bright- 
featured lad, in knee-length breeches, 
bare feet scuffing the dirt of the road to 
school. Perched on his head is a typical] 


Huckleberry Finn straw hat which, it is | 


said, took the famous sculptor, Bela 
Pratt, a full year to design. The hat 
alone is worth study for it represents a 
palm leaf hat “such as a good mother 
braided in 1850.” 


Hugged under his left arm is a copy | 
book and slate—held tightly because the 


hand is thrust into his pants pocket. 
Swinging from the crook of his right 
arm is a tin “dinner pail,” while the 
upraised hand holds an apple he is 
munching. 


The statue, which stands on a granite | 


base, faces the site of the old school- 
house Mr. Adams attended in his youth. 
While the school has since been torn 
down, just beyond the site stands Cush- 


ing Academy, well known co-ed pre- | 


paratory school, and in view of the 
statue. 

Naturally, the boys and girls of Cush- 
ing have made the “schoolboy” their 
own. The Cushing tradition at exam 
time is to toss pennies into his lunch 
pail or kiss his feet for luck. 


—Lenox E. BicELow 
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its real distinction 7 


Johnny’s been building his clubhouse 
all afternoon with the care of the true 
artisan. But it’s not the rugged design 
or the exclusive guest list that makes 
his club unusual. The distinctive thing 
about Johnny's club is—it’s just about 
the only kind of building that can be 
put up without the help of the rail- 
roads! 

For example, it took a lot of lumber 
to build the new ranch-type house 
that Johnny’s father bought last year. 
The lumber came from trees in the 
deep forests of the Northwest . . . and 
it was the railroads that hauled the 
logs to the sawmill and carried the fin- 
ished boards from there to the lumber 
yard. And the cement that was used 
in Dad’s new house? Why, last year 
the railroads carried more than 26 mil- 
lion tons in over 560,000 freight cars! 

Yes, from rafters to cement founda- 
tion, almost everything that was needed 


to build Johnny's father’s house, and 
all the other houses that are needed 
by our expanding population, was car- 
ried by the nation’s railroads. Almost 
everything that equips and furnishes 
them moves by rail, too — furniture 
and refrigerators — vacuum cleaners 
and chinaware—bathroom fixtures and 
furnaces! 

Every day the railroads haul for 
each man, woman and child in the 
U. S. freight equivalent to moving 
more than 10 tons one mile—as they 
continue to provide the low-cost, 
dependable, all-season transportation 
upon which the American economy 


depends. 


“- 


LISTEN TO THE 
RAILROAD HOUR 
every Monday evening 


on NBC, 


~or| io 
~~ 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS 


WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 





SISTERS 
ON SAFARI 


By MABLE and LULA MARTIN 


Photographer Lula snaps Mable as she 


learns 


intricate steps 


of the famous 


Watussis tribal dance, Kisenyi, Ruanda. 


Mable Martin, English teacher, 
Peotone (Ill.) H.S., and her sister Lula, 
mathematics teacher, Kankakee (Ill.) 
H.S., recently returned from an exciting 
15,000-mile African trip—latest of their 
many world travel adventures. 


ES, we teach nine months and 

travel three. My sister and I have 
just returned from three exciting months 
in South and Central Africa, To be sure, 
a trip like that not only affords you a 
never-to-be-forgotten vacation but also 
makes some of those rather tedious 


Please send me free iflus- 
trated booklet “Going Our NAME 


pages in geography, history, and litera- 
ture books come alive. 

As far back as January, 1951, we 
started to map out our itinerary, secure 
visas and make arrangements for shots 
-yellow fever, typhoid, typhus, cholera, 
bubonic plague, tetanus, and smallpox. 
In addition, we carried a supply of pal- 
ludrin to take in malaria areas. We 


didn’t even get a scratched finger. 
Making our ocean hops by air, we 
wanted to keep our luggage weight 
within the allowed 66 pounds each. 
We took three suitcases, one large one 


FRENCH NATIONAL RAILROADS, 610 FIFTH AVENUE, N. Y., N. Y. 





Way” giving mony inter- 
esting itineraries. 





cry 








we shared and one smaller one for each. 
Sweaters, slacks, cotton dress, wool 
socks, warm pajamas, wool dress, a 
suit, three pairs of shoes, nylon blouses, 
and a warm winter coat were basic 
needs. 

On June 3rd we were New York 
bound. Three days later we were ready 
for the big “hop.” Having only three 
months for our vacation, we could not 
afford a 17-day sea voyage. So we 
chose air travel—convenient, pleasant, 
and comfortable. At New York's Idle- 
wild Airport we boarded our huge 
Pan American World Airways Constel 
lation, bound for Johannesburg, South 
Africa. 

Ten thousand miles of flying at one 
sitting seemed too much of a marathon, 
however, so we broke up our flight 
with a two-day stay at Accra, on the 
Gold Coast. Weird and colorful were 
the tribal feasts, ceremonies, and cele- 
brations there. 

Four days later we were again air- 
borne for Johannesburg—a modern cit, 
with all the conveniences and ameni- 
ties of an up-to-date metropolis. 

Upon arrival in Johannesburg we 
consulted different safari companies. 
(Safari is a native Swahili word mean- 
ing long journey.) There are a number 
of them. It was with Trans African 
Safaris that we did some 15,000 miles 
of traveling by car. Distances in South 
and Central Africa are tremendous. 
One cannot make the type of bus and 
train connections to be found in the 
U.S. So the only answer seems to be 
to get your own Car. 

Top of our trip highlights was 
Krueger National Park, Allow three or 
four days for a stay in this Reserve. 
Nowhere else in the world can you 
see such wild animals in their native 
habitat. Their habits and __ their 
struggle for existence are fascinating. 
The frightened impala cautiously tries 
to pick his way to the water hole at 
sunset, knowing that in the near-by 
tall grass a lion might be eying him 
“for the kill.” We saw the gawky gi- 
raffe, the well-tailored zebra, the 





dainty and agile impala, the aristo- 
cratic kudu, the lumbering elephant, 
the sly leopard, the beaten-up-looking 
hyena, the moody buffalo, and the 
proud lion, 

We thoroughly enjoyed motoring 
through the picturesque native terri- 
tories of Zululand, Pondoland, and 
the Transkei. There we had our best 
opportunities to visit the native kraals, 
or villages of the tribesmen. Their 
circular thatched roof huts are called 
rondavels. The husband provides one 
for each of his wives. On one side there 
is a small opening a foot square to let 
in light. The floor is made of animal 
dung, smooth and polished to a high 
lustre. In the center of the room was 
a crackling fire, the smoke from which 
was curling up to find its way through 
the roof. In one corner was a large 
can of kaffir corn, fermenting and well 
on its way to becoming an intoxicating 
kaffir beer. Raw meat was drying. Soup 
was boiling away in an open kettle. 
And on the floor sat a mother, nude 
except for a dirty sarong and a few 
beads, nursing her three-weeks-old 
baby. An older daughter was grinding 
cornmeal on a rock, rolling-pin fashion, 
a century-old method still used today. 
An industrious hen had jumped in 
through the window to lay an egg. 


The Big Hole 

Lula and I couldnt leave South 
Africa until we had seen “the big hole,” 
—the diamond mine at Kimberley. 
Producing the world’s finest diamonds 
is a long, tedious, laborious task. And 
when you see a day’s “take” lying in a 
frying pan to be heated in order to 
separate the stones from the grease 
in which they have been embedded, 
diamonds are far from glamorous. But 
it is the cutter who gives them their 
expression and breath-taking beauty. 

Cape Town is the scenic wonderland 
of South Africa. All of nature’s most 
awe-inspiring views of the romantic 
sea, rocky crags, and majestic moun- 
tains are yours to enjoy. 

We started northward from Johannes- 
burg on a 54-day safari. 

The Belgian Congo is teeming with 
interest for the tourist. We spent 
about a week in the Ituri Forest, where 
we were utterly delighted with our 
first-hand glimpses of the “brownies 
of the forest,” the Pygmies. Quaint are 
they indeed as they hurry along the 
roadside. The woman, wearing only a 
loin cloth made of bark and decorated 
with a few feathers, is usually nursing 
a baby as it hangs on to Mama side- 
saddle fashion. Father, in his bark- 
cloth diaper, usually walks ahead, car- 
rying his prize bow and arrows, the 
Pygmies being the hunters of the Ituri 
Forest. We watched them with their 
handmade nets starting out on an 








that day totaled three wild pigs. Theirs 
is a busy communal life—building their 
miniature houses of banana leaves, 
making bark cloth, hunting for ante- 
lope, honey, and even elephants. 
For only the rugged traveler do | 
mention our adventure at Gangala Na 
Bodio school in the northwest part 
of the Congo. Gangala Na Bodio ranks 
its pupils as the world’s worst. They are 
treacherous, stubborn, boisterous, and 
in many cases absolutely incorrigible. 
About once a year they slap a teacher, 
knock him down, and then try to kill 
him. A number of teachers have been 
mortally wounded. You see, Gangala 
Na Bodio is a school for elephants, the 
pupils being the wild African elephants. 


The cornacs (trainers and teachers) 
use ingenious methods in handling these 
dangerous and unpredictable beasts. 
Ropes, animal psychology, caressing 
music, a bribing sweet, and untold 
patience all play an important role in 
the training program. 

With these experiences, and shop- 
ping expeditions for such items as 
zebra shoes, hats, purses, ostrich capes, 
and leopard accessories, we had a 
world of fun. With 75 countries and 
islands listed on our ports of call, I 
can enthusiastically say, see Africa now. 
Don’t wait until all the lions are in 
the zoos—and you're even too tired to 
go to see them there. 





All-expense tours will again 











lime 


An Invitation to 


EUROPE 


*% General tours for travel- 
ers of varied interests. 


* Specialized tours for trav- 
elers who prefer to em- 
phasize History, English, 
the Social Sciences, Art, 
ete. 


Our tours are planned jor intelligent 
travelers whe like to combine a 
thrilling educational experience with 
a happy, carefree vacation, Traveling 
with friendly scholars eliminates the 
necessity of hearing stereotyped talks 
by local guides. Our patrons return to 
their professions enriched in experi- 
ence. Their work is more vivid and 
interesting to them as well as to those 
they influence. Professional credit is 
available. 


Use the coupon below to send for 
our announcements. 
BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 
Established 1891 
Newton 58, Mass. 


Bureau of University Trove! 
11 Boyd St., Newton, Moss. 


Please send me your tour announcements 


Nome _ 





Address 





Travel and study abroad 
via TWA next summer 


_—- 


fill the needs of teachers and students 


Now’s the time to start plan- 
ning for one of the most inter- 
esting and profitable summers 
you've ever spent...sightseeing 


[_] British isles 
[_] Evropean (General) 
() Mediterranean 


CHRISTMAS HOLIDAY 
BARGAIN TOURS 
Your choice of the fol- 
lowing 2-week tours: 

(Check one for 


Name 


and studying abroad. In coop- 
eration with specialists in the 
field, TWA will again offer these 
popular tours. 


1 
| 
J 


Check the area you are interested in visiting next summer: 


(0) Indio and For Eost 
(CD Spain and Portugal 
(_] Scandinavia 


Are you interested in university credits? [|] Yes [] No 
Are you interested in resident study at a foreign university? 
() Yes Please specify area 


[_] Holy Land 
[_] Africa 
["] Other (specify)______ 





Across the US. and overseas... 
you can 

John H. Furbay, Air World Tours, 

80 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


8 
i 


a 


Please put me on your list to receive detailed information about the 
Trans World Airlines tours indicated above, to be sent as soon as ponsible. 


Position____ 





further informotion) 
Address 





(_] European 
(_] Holy Lond 





City ______. Fone______ State____. Phone No. 
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antelope hunt. However, their catch 
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FRANCE 


Nowhere you go, in all 
the world will you find 
the infinite variety 

of charm and beauty 

of culture and history, 

of art and romance— 
which has made 

France the land of 
travelers’ delight. 

You can see so much more 
for less, in the thrift 
season—from now until 
mid-June. Prices are 
lower, accommodations are 
you 

see how the people live. 


easier to get 


Plan to come this year! 


Teachers’ Required Educational Travel 
Is Tax Deductible 


CLO STREET I* MONTMARTRE 


See your travel ages! or 
write Dept. Si. Box 


for booklets, maps, etc., 
221, New York 10 


FRENCH GOVERNMENT TOURIST OFFICE 


NEW YORK «+ CHICAGO « SAN FRANCISCO 
LOS ANGELES + NEW ORLEANS + MONTREAL 


Bumper. Book Harvest 


(Continued from page 41-T) 


questions as “Where does the sky end?” | 
“Why is the sky blue?” “How do we | 
know the earth is round?” 

Of special interest to voung girls, 
eight to ten, is Lisa and Lottie, by 
| Erich Kastner (bittle, Brown, $2.50). 
| Lisa and Lottie, identical twins, were 
| separated from each other when they 
| were very young. They did not know 
of each other's existence until they 
| met at a summer camp. Imagine the 
result! 

Jeanette Eaton's Washington, the 
Nation’s First Hero is an excellent brief 
biography of a great leader in action 
(Morrow, $2)—for ages eight to 12. 

Warm and sincere is Fulton Oursler’s 
A Child’s Life of Jesus (Franklin 
Watts, $1.75). Oursler has retold the 
story of Jesus in such a way that 
every child who hears or reads it will 
never forget it—ages six to 11. 

For any little girl who wants to 
learn to sew, Child's Book of Sewing 
(Greenberg, Publisher, $1.50), by 
| Jane Chapman, is a “must.” The book 
‘is written in words that a little girl | 
can read. Print is large. Ilustrations 
|are easy to follow. 








For Funlovers 


You may be amused as we were by 
|these two cartoon books: Just Be 
_ Patient, by Angelo (Winston, $2.50), | 
|a graphic satire on hospitals, doctors’ 
| offices, and operating rooms that keeps 
| the reader in stitches—not medical ones; | 
|We Buy Old Gold, by George Price | 
| (Henry Schuman, $2.95), 175. of 

Price’s New Yorker cartoons. 

| Humorous and helpfui advice on the | 
| feeding, clothing, bringing up, enter- | 
| taining, and bedding down of children | 
is offered in I'm Telling You Kids for 
the Last Time, by Parke Cummings. | 
|Amusing illustrations by Robert Os- | 
| born. | 

About In One Head and Out the 
Other (Simon and Schuster, $1 paper, | 


, $2.50 cloth), the publisher writes that | 


the author (Roger Price) “has written | 
a book and neither he nor his pub-| 
lishers can describe ” However, | 
it is‘a book which any adult with a} 
sense of humor will enjoy. 

Are you a victim of the new disease 
“TV jeebies"? TV Jeebies, by Paul 
Ritta (Winston, $2), gives the symp- 
toms of this disease and tells how to| 
recognize them. There is not a dull! 
moment in this exposure of the tele- | 
vision world as the author and the | 
illustrator (Richard Strome) struggle 
through the studios catching camera- | 
men, stars, engineers and their equip- | 
ment. They visit the TV consumer, 
watch him react to an installation and 





repair bill. 


ANSIT 
THRILL-WAY 


MY BANK 
TOLD ME 
I'M SAFE 
ON ANY 
JOURNEY 
WITH 


NCB 


TRAVELERS 
CHECKS 


They go over big everywhere 
with travelers —are accepted 
just like cash for any purchase 
at home or abroad. If lost or 
stolen, the value of the check 
is promptly refunded in full. 


Buy them at your bank! 


The best thing you know 
wherever you go 


NATIONAL CITY BANK 
TRAVELERS CHECKS 


Backed by The National City Bank of New York 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 





By MAX J. HERZBERG 


Chairman, Teen Age Book Club Selection Committee 


Books 
for 
Christmas 


HIS is the season of the year when, 

by an admirable American custom, 
we turn our thoughts to books and to 
the value of reading, and when, in mil- 
lions of homes throughout the United 
States, we make up our minds that 
there is no more generous and appro- 
priate Christmas gift than a book. For 
a well-chosen book, one that we know 
is in tune with the interests and needs 
of the person to whom we give it, indi- 
cates that we have given thought and 
consideration to our choice; it is more 
than a careless gesture. 

Any school is the home of many 
books, but at this time it is well to 
bring out the immeasurable benefits 
and advantages that the ability to read 
and the use of books bestow. Many 
famous men have recorded their in- 
debtedness to great authors and great 
books. Dante, one of the greatest writers 
that ever lived, spoke of the famous 
Latin poet Virgil as his guide through 
the three regions of the afterworld that 
he visits in the Divine Comedy and he 





Teen Age Book Selection Committee 


Max J. Herzberg, chairman; past 
president, National Council of Teach- 
ers of English; past president, N.J. 
Asen. of Secondary School Princi- 
pals. 


Richard J. Hurley, past president 
Catholic Library Assn.; associate 
prof. of Library Science, Catholic 
Univ. of America, Washington, D. C. 


Mark A. Neville, past president, 
N.C.T.E.; headmaster, Chicago Latin 
School, Chicago, Ill. 


E. Louise Noyes, English Dept. 
head, Santa Barbara (Calif.) H.S.; 
member Curriculum Comm. of 


N.C,T.E. 


Margaret Scoggin, young people’s 
specialist, N.Y. Public Library; in- 
structor, Library School, St. John’s 
Univ., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
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it's Junior TAB Club time at Greenwich (Conn.) High School 


said, “How without him should I have 
known the way, and who would have 
led me up over the mountain?” 

The great historian Edward Gibbon 
said this: “A taste for books is the pleas- 
ure and glory of my life. I would not 
exghange it for the riches of the Indies.” 
Bishop Fenelon of France similarly 
asserted, “If the crowns of all the king- 
doms of Europe were laid down at my 
feet in exchange for my books and my 
love of reading, | would spurn them all.” 

In the schools the TAB Clubs have 
been found an effective way of leading 
young people to books—by making it 
clear to them that in books they find a 
kind of pleasure nowhere else available. 
They learn to read books not because 
it is enjoined on them but because they 
want to read, certainly the best founda- 
tion for a lifelong habit. There is the 
additional important fact that through 
the TAB Clubs young people also form 
the habit of owning books, of setting up 
their own libraries inexpensively. 

In a letter to the TAB Clubs, Dr. 
Ruth Stroud, principal of the University 
High School of the Illinois State Nor- 
mal University at Normal, writes, “I 
wish to tell you how grateful I am for 
the pocket books, and how they are a 
heaven-sent answer for teachers in the 
field who follow my plan of sets of books 
for each English classroom. I wish we 
could have definite suggested sets of 
pocket books worked out from kinder- 
garten through senior high school, and 
a guide to accompany the plan. What 
power lies in books that are cheap 
enough for anyone to buy!” 

That the TAB Club lists have a great 


appeal is evident in the increasing sales 
figures of this project since the begin- 
ning. It is also obvious that the books 
are of a character to appeal to many 
varying interests, It is clear that some 
books are bought because there is a 
definite practical need for them; for 
example, the Merriam-Webster Pocket 
Dictionary outsold all other titles. On 
the other hand, it is equally clear that 
the deep interest in sports of our young 
people made such sports stories as Grid- 
Iron Challenge, Pivot Man, and Greut 
American Sports Humor very popular. 

Note, however, the great variety in 
the following titles, all of which were 
in great demand: Midnight, Valley of 
Fear, Buffalo Bill, Own Party Book, 
Guadalcanal Diary, Stars in My Crown, 
To Have and to Hold, Call It Treason, 
Red Pony, Mustang, Indian Paint, The 
Black Arrow, Mountain Pony. 

A most laudable enterprise of Pocket 
Books, Inc., was the project by which 
the best books for young people were 
selected not only from the classics but 
from current publications that had 
proved to have strong appeal to ado- 
lescents. This project took the form first 
of a series of Comet Books, succeeded 
by Pocket Books, Jr. It will be of inter- 
est to members of TAB Clubs that there 
have been laid aside for the use of the 
clubs a large supply of Comet Books, 
so that it will be possible to continue to 
offer the particular titles offered in this 
series. They were all among the most 
sought-after books that the TAB Clubs 
have ever offered, and they are all books 
that teachers, librarians, and parents 
strongly endorse. 
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FREE— 


Teaching Aids 
from 


“The Water Wheel” 


You'll find in the current issue of 
“Scholastic” an educational ad- 
vertisement by General Motors 

“The Water Wheel that 


turned into the Automatic Drive.” 


It was written to your students 
to provide them with an interest 
ing outline of the history of 
hydraulics, as well as to demon- 
strate some GM contributions 
If you would like reprints for 
classroom use or copies of the 
booklet, “Power Goes toWork,”’ 
just write to 


GENERAL MOTORS 


Department of Public Relations 
Room 11-170-T, Detroit 2, Mich. 





D0 COME 
TO BOOTH No. 49 


You are cordially invited to visit 


with 


MEETING, 
troit, Nov 


Hote} 


be truly helpful to teachers. 


Contribution of Motor Vehicles 
to Industry, Farm, and Home 








us at Booth #49 at the 
THIRTY-FIRST ANNUAL 
Statler, De- 
22-24. Only through 
your cooperation can our service 


Second in a series to bring educators 
up-to-date on recent developments in 
U.S. industry 


ROGRESS of the dairy industry is a 

striking illustration of industrial ad 
vancement for better living. Two factors 
are chiefly responsible for this develop 
ment: (1) technological advances in 
every phase of dairy operations, and 
(2) a growing knowledge of the nutri 
tional contributions of dairy products to 
human health 

No single technological dey elopment 
signalizes the progress of the dairy in 
dustry. New products, new features of 
familiar dairy foods, and new types of 
containers all symbolize the spirit of 


Courtesy the Borden Co. 


Dairy Foods for All 


Nutrition research, moving forward 
hand in hand with technological ad 
vances, has revealed the many nutritive 
contributions of dairy foods and their 
importance in the human diet. Of spe- 
ci’! significance are the following basic 
findings: 


Dairy foods provic a Superior type of pro- 
tein, essential for body building and repair 


Dairy foods are our number one source of 
calcium. Dairy dietary allowances, newly 
established by leading health authorities, 
specify an increase of 25 per cent in the 
calcium need of adults 


One quart of milk supplies the calcium 


needed daily by an adult. One and one-half 
quarts meet the adolescent’s need. Because 
other foods provide only small amounts of 


Automobile Manufacturers Associa- 
tion sponsors this unit for social 
studies secondary level. The complete 
kit comprises a 48-page manual for 
teachers, 6 wall charts (22” x 34") 
(3 sheets printed both sides), Class- 
room Guide, and 3 notebook-size 
leaflets for students: (1) “Contribu- 
tion of Motor Vehicles’ leaflet, (2) 
“People and Profits,” (3) “They Suc- 
ceeded So Can You.” 
New edition free for the asking 


progress of the industry. Mechanization 
has been accomplished in handling all 
dairy foods, in the interest of economy 
and efficiency, and to meet higher sani 
tary standards, Pasteurization may be 
cited as one example of technological 
progress with direct benefits to public 
health. 

It is a little known fact that in pre 
paring most dairy market, 
pasteurization is being increasingly em- 
ployed by the industry. Compared to 
12 years ago, latest available figures on 


calcium, milk in some form must supply 
at least three-fourths of the calcium if the 
intake is to be ade (quate 

@ 


Some of all vitamins known to be needed 
by man are found in milk. It is a particu- 
larly rich source of vitamin A and _ ribo- 
flavin. Vitarain D is added to milk rather 
generally, because of the lack of vitamin D 
naturally in foods. Milk is the only food 
approved by the Council on Foods and Nu- 
milk alone indicate that five times as trition of the American Medical Association 
many municipalities today have all for vitamin D fortification 

their milk pasteurized. U, S. Public & 
Health Reports show that milk-borne  putterfat—the fat of 


sceeceesFill in Coupon and Mail eseesss* 
ST 11/51 
Bureau of Educational Services, a de- 
artment of The Byron G. Moon Co., 
nec., 01 Broadway, N. Y. C. 13 








foods for 





Please order in multiples of 25 


Kits Leaflets; (1) (2) (3) 


. 


(Name—please print) milk—contains far 


(Address) 


disease has virtually disappeared in lo- 

calities where all milk is pasteurized. 

Pasteurization methods have advanced 

so that practically all original food 
| values are retained. 


more vitamin A in natural form than any 
other food fat. 

& 
Lactose—the sugar of milk—is a unique 
sugar found only in dairy foods. 





Cincinnati Convention 
(Continued from page 13-T) 


Chicago Teachers College, 
DeBoer, Univ. of Ill, 
Group a . 
Barbara, Calif., 
Relationships.” 

In the Second Series of conferences (3:45 
to 5:00 p.m.), discussion leaders, assisted 
by more than 100 resource persons, will 
look for solutions to the problems of re- 
lating English to the development of whole- 
some personality. Group topics and chair- 
men are: 

Problems of Motivation in College 
Courses in Composition and/or Communi- 
cation, William T. Beauchamp, Geneseo, 
N. Y., State Teachers College. Newer Tech- 
niques in the Use of Motion Pictures—with 
a showing of the new TFC classroom film 
“Two Years Before the Mast”—Marion C. 
Sheridan, New Haven, Conn. How Can 
Children’s Language Needs Be Met in 
Overcrowded Classrooms?, Grace Rawlings, 
School No. 64, Baltimore. How Can Chil- 
dren Who Are Linguistically Handicapped 
Be Helped to Communicate?, Mary I. Cole, 
State Teachers College, Bowling Green, 
Ky. How Can Teachers Iaterpret to Parents 
the Effects of the School Program on Per- 
sonality Development?, Helen K. Mackin- 
tosh, U. S. Office of Education. How Can 
Community Resources Be Utilized?, Enoch 
Dumas, Univ. of Calif. What In-service 
Help Does the Elementary Teacher Need 
to Improve Children’s Language Develop- 
ment?, George H. Beauchamp, Athens, 
Ohio. Television and Reading—How Can 
Teachers Meet the Challenge?’ Grace M. 
Dreier, Los Angeles Public Schools. What 
Shall the High School English Teacher Do 
fur the Non-College Student?, Galen S. 
Besco, State Teachers College, Indiana, 
Pa. What Are the Strengths and Weak- 
nesses of the Combined Courses in English 
and Social Studies for 7th and 8th Grade 
Boys and Girls?, Ingrid Strom, University 
H. S., Bloomington, Ind. What Place Shall 
the Classics Have?, (chairman to be an- 
nounced). How Well Are Our Students 
Being Prepared for Teaching English?, Nat 
M. Evers, Knox College. What Is the Place 
of English in the Core Curriculum?, Peter 
Donchian, Wayne Univ., Detroit. How 
Can the Tape Recorder Be Used in the 
English Program?, Robert Herreid, Beloit, 
Wis., H. S. 

At the Annual Dinner, Friday evening, 
the Council will celebrate its 40th anni- 
versary. W. Wilbur Hatfield, editor of The 


chairman; John 
“Implications of 
F. Louise Noyes, Santa 
Language in Intergroup 
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English Journal and secretary-treasurer of 
the Council, will speak. Margaret Webster, 
well-known actress and director, will talk 
on “The Living Theatre and the Younger 
Generation,” and Malcolm Cowley, critic 
and author, will present his “Notes on the 
Literary Stock Exchange.” Toastmaster 
will be Robert C, Pooley, Univ. of Wis., 
former NCTE president. 

Section meetings on Saturday morning 
will attract teachers of elementary, second- 
ary, and college students. Under the leader- 
ship of Hannah M. Lindahl of Mishawaka, 
Ind., Schools, elementary teachers will hear | 
talks by Paul A. Witty of Northwestern 
Univ., Alvina Treut Burrows of New York 
Univ., and David H. Russell of Univ. of 
Calif. Following this, the elementary 
teachers will hold discussion meetings on 
reading, writing, listening, and speaking. 

A four-star program has been arranged 
for high school English teachers under the 
chairmanship of Hardy R. Finch of Green- 
wich, Conn., H. S. Speakers will be Rob- 
ert C. Pooley, “Visions and Values in High 
School English”; Max J. Herzberg, NCTE 
publications director, “It's' No Fun to 
Write”; William Dow Boutwell, Scholastic 
Teacher editor, “What Can We Do About 
Movies, Radio, and Television?”; Mark Ne- 
ville, former NCTE president, headmaster, 
Chicago Latin School, “Let’s Be Sensible 
About English Teaching.” Discussion lead- 
er: Leon Hood, Clifford Scott H. S., East 
Orange, N. J. Discussants: Guy C, Moore, 
Los Angeles; Roberta LeBrant Green, New 
Orleans; Elva McBeth, Newton, Kans.; 
Helen Thornton, Indianapolis; William 
Herron, Newark, N. J.; Mary Elizabeth 
Conklin, Albany, N. Y.; Joseph Mersand, 
Long Island City H. S. 

The College Section, meeting under the 
chairmanship of Theodore Hornberger, 
Univ. of Minn., will discuss “Articulation 
and the Teaching of English,” with Ruth 
B. Bozell, Arsenal Tech. H. S., Indianapo- 
lis; Charles F. Van Cleve, Ball State 
Teachers College; and Frank H. McClos- 
key, New York Univ., as speakers. 

At the Annual Luncheon, Saturday, Paul 
Farmer will introduce Ogden Nash, poet 
and humorist, who will undoubtedly amuse 
the audience with “Midway Thru’ Nash.” 

Hope to see you at Scholastic’s Party 
and at the meetings. Urge your friends 
to come with you. 


Council Items 


Our congratulations to Amanda Ellis on 
the appearance of her new book, Elizabeth 
the Woman. Professor Ellis (Colorado Col- 
lege, Colorado Springs, Colo.) is a former 
vice-president of NCTE. 

Frank E. Ross, Jr., succeeds Irwin J. 
Suloway as assistant to W. Wilbur Hat- 
field, NCTE secretary and editor of The 
English Journal. Mr. Suloway resigned to 
take a position at Chicago State Teachers 
College. Mr. Ross is a graduate of Northern 
Illinois State Teachers College and has 
done graduate work at DePauw University. 

Sara Jenkins, high school English teacher 
in Miami, Fla., is the author of The Brand 
New Parson, a novel published by Crowell. 
An interesting story about a new minister 
who finds many human problems in his 
work of building up his congregation and 


beginning his church. $3. 





‘How to Make Your 


BOOK BUDGET 
Go Farther 


Scholastic Book Service enables you to 
increase the buying power of your 
book budget many times. 


Scholastic Book Service, exclusive distributor 
to schools of 25¢ and 35¢ paper-bound books 
published by Pocket Books, Inc., Bantam 
Books Inc., and New American Library of 
World Literature (Signet and Mentor Books) 
offers more than 170 interesting titles espe- 
cially selected for teen-age readers. 


SUBSTANTIAL SCHOOL DISCOUNTS 


Schools are entitled to attractive discounts 
on all Scholastic Book Service titles—rang- 
ing to more than 30% on quantity orders 
Discounts apply to orders of assorted books 
as well as orders of a single title. 


WIDE RANGE OF TITLES 


The Scholastic Book Service list includes a 
representative selection of the classics, both 
old and new, fiction, historical novels, sports, 
plays, travel, essays, verse, biography, animal 
stories, Indian lore and books of reference, 
together with books especially selected for 
their appeal to the reluctant or book-shy 
reader. 


SBS TITLES NOT USUALLY AVAILABLE 
THROUGH REGULAR RETAIL OUTLETS 


The majority of the titles on the Scholastic 
Book Service list cannot be purchased 
through regular sources of paper-bound 
books such as drug stores, news stands, etc 
Some of the titles are the exclusive property 
of Scholastic Book Service, and many of 
the others are available to schools only 
through this service. 


BOOKS ARE ON RECOMMENDED LISTS 


Nearly all of the Scholastic Book Service 
titles are on one or more of the recommended 
lists for junior readers, including lists of 
the American Library Association, National 
Council of Teachers of English, American 
Council of Educators, etc. 


SCHOLASTIC BOOK SERVICE 
Operated by Scholastic Magazines 
351 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 


Scholastic Magazines 
351 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 


Please send list of titles and table of 
discounts to schools 


Name__— 
School__—. ‘. 
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ARE YOU ABOUT 


To RETIRE? 


You may need to retire from 
your profession but you need 
not retire from life, from in- 
terests, from friends of all ages 

The University of Florida of- 
fers courses in many fields for 
people of retirement age. Your 
experience in life meets all ad- 
mission requirements to enroll 
as a student 

Gainesville is a _ friendly 
town, too. Ideal for retirement 
Low-cost ane mild climate, 
cultural activities and sports 


us send you FREE new 
color booklet and full details 
Write Chamber of Commerce, 
Desk 111, 


GAINESVILLE, FLORIDA 


PLAYS 
ALL SPEEDS 7%. 5 
ALL SIZES 
ALL KINDS 





“RIM 
7-17% ineh 
Or RECORDS 


High Fidelity-—Low Priced 
“ 


rom $26.95 so9 
Catalog Upon Request 
AUDIO-MASTER 
341 Madison Ave., N.Y. 17. N.Y 




















16MM CLASSROOM FILMS 


46 HEALTH & SOCIAL STUDIES Films 
16 PRACTICAL PLANE GEOMETRY Films 
6 SIMPLIFIED ARITHMETIC Films 


To rent or buy, write for catalog. 


KNOWLEDGE BUILDERS 
625 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


READINGS, PLAYS 
ENTERTAINMENTS 


CATALOGS FREE 


Wetmore Declamation Bureau 
SIOUX CITY, IOWA 
es 


Filmstrips on Art and History 


Complete survey of 3 filmstrips with guides 

on 4 History of Western Art. “This reviewer 

over material from the various series 

and finds it the best material on this general 
subject that he bas seen.”’ 

EDUCATIONAL SCREEN 


HERBERT E. BUDEK COMPANY, INC. 
55 Poplar Ave. Hackensack, N. J. 


Scholastic 
Awards 


CLASS PINS © GRADUATION JEWELRY 
KEYS © CHARMS © EMBLEMS © MEDALS 
Write for Free Catalog No. ST % 


* AWARD INCENTIVES, INC. 
200 William &t. New York 38, N. Y. 


Summer Study in Mayaland 


San Carlos University 


OF GUATEMALA 


Summer 
speaking 


Session for English- 
students. Spanish & 
panish-American language, lit- 
erature, history & related courses 
given in Spanish. Mayan culture, 
anthropology, & folklore. Uni- 
versity credit. Approved for GI 
Bill. Six units of credit. 


Tuition: $60 for 6 weeks. 


Write: Secretary, Apartado 179, 
Guatemala, C.A. 
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Schools on the Screen 


(Continued from page 11-T) 
munity life through a building project 


| which grows into closer school-com- 


munity relations and a better under- 


| standing of living and working together. 
| Learning Democracy Through School 
| Community Projects (20 min., Locke 


Films, 120 West Lovell St., Kalamazoo 
8, Mich.); Community Resources in 


| Teaching (20 min., State University of 


Iowa, Bur. of Visual Instruction, Ex- 
tension Div., Iowa City, Ia.). 


Rural Schools 


If you are interested in rural school 
problems, you will find these good 
material: School in Centerville (20 
min., N. E. A., Dept. of Rural Educa- 
tion, 1201 16th St., N. W., Washington 
6, D. C.) how a rural school gears its 
education to problems of living in the 
local community. Schoolhouse in the 
Red (40 min., Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica Films, Wilmette, Ill.) rural school 
problems, improvement through con- 
solidation, role of community in better- 
ing its school. Schools March On (18 
min., March of Time) improvement 
in one mid-western county's schools 
through organization, consolidation, and 
community cooperation. More special- 
ized rural problems are discussed in 
two films, either of which may prove 
useful in specific situations. And So 
They Live (22 min., New York Uni- 
versity Film Library, 26 Washington 
Place, New York 3) how a poverty- 
stricken area needing better correlation 
between children’s school and home life 
still maintained a warmth and dignity 
of family life. The Children Must 
Learn (13 min., New York University 
Film Library) deals with a similar 
problem of tragic discrepancies between 
education and local life which exists in 
many rural areas. 


Teaching Techniques 


Perhaps, instead of these broader 
topics, you would like to acquaint your 
patrons with modern teaching methods 
and techniques or with more specialized 
aspects of the school. A number of films 
on such topics are available. 

Teacher as Observer and Guide (20 
min., Teachers College, Columbia 
Univ., Bur. of Publications, 525 West 
120th St., New York 27) demonstrates 
through actual classroom practice, how 
the teacher observes pupil growth and 
guides them to better character, citizen- 
ship, talent development, and solving 
of personal problems. 

We Plan Together (20 min., Teach- 
ers College, Columbia Univ.) demon- 
strates the cooperative planning method 
of instruction. 

McGraw-Hill Text-Film Dept's. 
series Educational Psychology and 


Teacher Education offer much good 
material in this area: 

Educational Psychology Series: Im- 
portance of Goals (19 min.) how 
students are led to recognize, utilize 
and attain meaningful goals; how 
teacher utilizes individual goals to pro- 
vide educational incentives. Motivating 
the Class (19 min.) methods of gain- 
ing and holding class interest; develop- 
ing real desire for learning. Individual 
Differences (23 min.) how individual 
differences in students are met by in- 
dividual teaching. The Drop-Out (20 
min.) an amazingly frank study of this 
problem, revealing many reasons why 
students leave school, indicating their 
later frustration. The Stay-In (19 min.) 
a correlation of the above, demonstrat- 
ing how one school successfully com- 
batted the problem. 

Teacher Education Series: Learning 
to Understand Children—A Diagnostic 
Approach and—A Remedial Program— 
case study of a maladjusted girl; how 
the teacher recognized, studied and 
remedied the situation. Maintaining 
Classroom Discipline—modern methods 
of productive class control. Broader 
Concept of Method—Developing Pupil 
Interest and—Teacher and Pupils Plan- 
ning and Working Together—demon- 
strations of modern teaching techniques. 

Which films can help you interpret 
the school to the students themselves? 
In the group listed above, you will 
find a number useful here too: The 
School and A Better Tomorrow for 
general understanding; certainly An 
Introduction to American Public Edu- 
cation for citizenship or civics classes, 
for those interested in teaching as a 
career; The Drop-Out and The Stay-In 
are naturals for groups who might be 
considering dropping out. These two a 
counselor could use effectively to 
approach individual problems, locate 
misunderstandings or dissatisfactions, 
and to show that the school, too, recog- 
nizes such a problem exists but that it 
can be solved with the students’ help. 

The Teacher (15 min., Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica Films) a new film 
designed specifically for showing to 
elementary pupils to interpret the 
teacher to them—to show them that the 
teacher is a real person, has her own 
life, own likes and dislikes, own inter- 
ests and problems, just like anyone 
else. Also tells them she is professionally 
trained and selected teaching as a career 
for its many values. This same film can 
also find uses in secondary schools and 
with some adult groups. A unique and 
satisfying approach. 

This Is Their Story (20 min., Film 
Program Services, 1173 Sixth Ave., 
New York 19), while not concerned 
with American schools, can help 
students to a deeper appreciation of 
the values of education. Produced for 
UNESCO, it shows how students of 





all ages are working together to re- 
build education throughout the world. 

Three of the Coronet Films produc- 
tions (65 East South Water St., Chi- 
cago 1) can be used here to meet 
specific problems which would profit 
from student discussion: Making the 
Most of School, Learning from Class 
Discussion, and Keep Up With Your 
Studies. 


Child Development 

There are many excellent films on 
child development and the family. 
While not concerned directly with the 
school itself, they treat with the school’s 
raw material and end product. If 
parents and teachers have a mutual 
understanding of children, a common 
basis of knowledge of their develop- 
ment and the things which affect it, 
they have a firmer foundation for 
parent-teacher cooperation in betiering 
their school. Together they can come 
to a better understanding of the child 
himself—one individual with a life in 
school, a life at home and a life in the 
community—all integrated, not in three 
separate cubby-holes. 

Here is a brief listing of some films 
on child development. Many, of course, 
deal with the pre-school child, but an 
understanding of what happens in these 


formative years is basic to an under- 
standing of the older child and his 
problems: 

Children Growing Up With Others 
(United World Films) ; Children Learn- 
ing by Experience (United World 
Films); Guidance Problem for School 
and Home (Teachers College, Colum- 
bia Univ.); Helping the Child to Accept 
the Do's (Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films); Helping the Child to Face 
the Don'ts (Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films); Answering the Child’s Why 
(Encyclopaedia Britannica Films); 
Preface to a Life (United World 
Films); Role Playing in Human Rela- 
tions Training (National Educational 
Association); Life With Junior (March 
of Time); Ages and Stages Series 
(National Film Board of Canada, from 
McGraw-Hill)—He Acts His Age, The 
Terrible Twos and the Trusting Threes. 
Child Development Series (McGraw- 
Hill)—Principles of Development, He- 
redity and Pre-Natal Development, 
Child Care and Development, Chil- 
dren’s Emotions, Social Development. 

On the family, mainly as a happy 
cooperative unit, and its vital role in 
the training of children in their proper 
adjustments: 

Families First (N. Y. State Dept. of 
Commerce, Film Library, 40 Howard 


Teaching’s no Job... 


Teaching’s no job . . . it’s a calling, a vocation of 
responsibility. 


Teachers aren’t to be pitied. But the folks who don’t 
appreciate the value of the teaching profession are .. . 
and so are the folks who forget or ignore the fact that 
every teacher is a human being carrying a double load 


of problems, personal and professional. 


One way—pointed out by teachers themselves—to make 
things easier is to respect and honor them both as people 


and as professionals. 


That's what we at Personal are doing in our way. Our 
business is lending money; and when our transactions are 
with teachers, we are happy to grant them loans on their 
own merit as hard-working members of an honorable 
profession. We feel that teachers deserve whatever ser- 
vice we can give them. And we offer them our every 


convenience. 


If you are in need of extra money to meet the expenses 
that have piled up this season, won’t you phone, visit, or 


write us? 
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St., Albany, N. Y.); Family Life (Coro- 
net); Family Teamwork (Frith Films, 
840 Seward St., Hollywood 38, Calif.) ; 
Fitness Is a Family Affair (National Film 
Board of Canada); You and Your 
Family (Association Films, 35 West 
{5th St., New York 19); You and Your 
Parents (Coronet); Your Family (Coro- 
net); Your Children and You (British 
Information Services). 

Then there are the films concerned 
with the maladjusted, the problem 
children. Many of these may prove of 
great value to you and to some of your 
parents. Of course, they are more 
specialized in nature and must be 
selected even more carefully to fit your 
audience. To remind you of a few: 

The Mental Mechanisms Series 
(National Film Board of Canada) — 
Feelings of Depression, Feeling of 
Hostility, Feeling of Rejection, Over- 
Dependency; Why Won't Tommy Eat? 
(National Film Board of Canada); 
What's On Your Mind (National Film 
Board of Canada); Emotional Health 
(McGraw-Hill); This Is Robert (New 
York University, Film Library); The 
Angry Boy (International Film Bureau, 
Suite 1500, N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
2); Problem Children (Pennsylvania 
State College, Psychological Film 
Register, State College, Pa.). 


All transactions are ptivate. The terms are convenient 


. . - you choose your own payment date. And, remember, 
you cas. get a loan on your own—no embarrassing in- 
quiries . . . your honesty is respected. 


Why not avail yourself of our special 1-Visit loan ser- 
vice? One phone call to apply for the loan . . . one visit 
to the office to get your money! Loans 

are also available by mail. 


Phone, visit, or write us today! 


We like to serve our public servants! 


Personal FiniANcE Co. 





This coupon is for easy ordering. Check, clip and mail 
te Scholastic Teacher, 351 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 
You will receive free aids direct from the advertisers. 
Uniess otherwise indicated advertisers send free catalogues. 


1, AMERICAN BAKERS . 
ASSN., p. 2-7 
Sketches on bread 
2. AWARD INCENTIVES, 
p. 52-7 
3. BITUMINOUS COAL 
INSTITUTE, p. 3-7 
Booklet, map on cool 
4. BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY 
TRAVEL, p. 47-1 
5. CANADIAN NAT'L. RAIL- 
WAYS, p. 5-T 
6. FRENCH GOV'T. TOURIST 
OFFICE, p. 48-1 
Booklets, maps 
7. PRENCH NAT'L. RAIL- 
ROADS, p. 46-T 
8. GAINESVILLE CHAMBER 
OF COMMERCE, p. 52-7 
9. GENERAL MOTORS, 
p. 50-T 
Reprints, booklet on power 
—..10. HAMILTON WATCH CO., 
p. 6-58 
[] Free film on watch. 
making 
[) Booklet on watchmaking 44. HERMITAGE HOUSE, 


11. INTERCOLLEGIATE S. 

TouRs, g. 46-9 45. HOUGHTON MIFFLIN, 
12. MOTHERSILL’S, p. 40-T 
13. PERSONAL FINANCE 
CO., p. 53-7 

14. TWA, p. 47-7 

15. SAN CARLOS UNIV., 

p. 52-7 

16. SHELL OIL, p. 20-7 

17. SOUTH AFRICAN TOURS, 
p. 43-1 50. PEGGY CLOTH-BOOKS, 
18. STATE FINANCE, p. 51-7 p. 40-T 

19. RADIO SCRIPT INFO., 51. PRENTICE-HALL, p. 38-T 
p. 21-7 52. RANDOM HOUSE, p. 37-T 
20. SCHOLASTIC BOOK 53. RICHARDS CO., p. 56-T 
SERVICE, p. 51-7 54. RINEHART & CO., p. 34-T 
21. TEEN AGE BOOKS, 55. SCHOOL HOUSE BOOKS, 
p. 49-7 p. 40-1 

56. CHARLES SCRIBNER’S 
SONS, p. 32-1 

57. MacRAE SMITH CO., 

p. 37-7 

58. VANGUARD PRESS, 

p. 38-T 

59. WESTMINSTER PRESS, 

p. 33-7 

60. WETMORE DECLAMA.- 
TION BUREAU, p. 52-T 

61. WHITTLESEY HOUSE, 

o. 36-7 

62. WORLD PUB. CO., 


30. LIFE, p. 7-7 
Free picture reprints 
—.31. MAGNECORD, p. 19-T 


CO., p. 12-7 
33. NEUMADE PRODUCTS 
CORP., p. 24-7 

__34. RCA, p. 10-7 

_.35. SOCIETY FOR VISUAL 
EDUCATION, p. 24-1 
36. YOUNG AMERICA 
FILMS p. 20-7 


PUBLISHERS 


37. A. S$. BARNES, p. 31-T 
38. BOBBS-MERRILL, p. 41-T 
39. BUREAU OF EDUCA- 

TIONAL SERVICES, p. 50-T 

40. THOMAS Y. CROWELL, 

p. 35-1 

41. GREENBERG PUB., 

p. 40-7 

42. HASTINGS HOUSE, 

p. 39-7 

43. HENRY HOLT & CO., 

p. 40-T 


p. 38-7 

46. LITTLE BROWN & CO., 
p. 36-T 

47. LONGMANS, GREEN, 


p. 34-7 

48. DAVID McKAY CO., 

p. 40-1 

49. N. ¥. HERALD TRIBUNE, 
p. 30-7 


AUDIO AND VISUAL 


22. AUDIO DEVICES, p. 23-7 
23. AUDIO MASTER, p. 52-T 
24. BESELER CO., p. 17-1 
25. B.1.S., p. 18-7 

26. HERBERT E. BUDEK, 

p. 52-7 

27. CORONET FILMS, p. 21-1 
28. ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
BRITANNICA FILMS, p. 15-T 
29. KNOWLEDGE BUILDERS, 
p. 52-7 
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Its a SK Daisy 


© A revised, enlarged edition of the Annotated List of Pho- 
nograph Records will help you trace recordings for music, 
language arts, science, or social studies from kindergarten 
level through senior high. 

Edited by Dr. Warren S. Freeman, Dean of the College 
of Music of Boston University, this 1952 edition includes 
title, composer, recording artists, available speeds (33, 45, 
78 rpm), price, size, and description of each. 

A handy reference for ten cents from Children’s Reading 
Service, 106 Beekman Street, N. Y. C. 38. 


© If you're in need of new approaches on United Nations 
teaching, U. N. Plus Youth contains many long- and short- 
range program suggestions. A U. N. information booth, a 
town meeting, a U. N. social evening (festival or musicale) , 
special U. N. edition of your school newspaper, or a U. N. 
film forum—these might be new ideas for your school. Dis- 
cussion ideas and a bibliography also make this pamphlet 
worthwhile. Single copies, free; 100 copies, $2—from Ameri- 
can Assn. for U. N., Inc., 45 East 65 St., N. Y. C. 21. 


¢ Any philatelists in your classes? Tell 
them about the new national stamp 
club started by Scholastic Magazines. 

In return for a postcard bearing 
name, age, home address, school and 
grade, any Scholastic reader will re- 
ceive a wallet-sized membership card 
and an information kit. The kit con- 
tains a Scholastic stamp-news bulletin 
and a specially written article by a 
well-known columnist. 

All club members will receive information kits at least 
four times during the 1951-2 school year. Late stamp news, 
hints on collecting, advice on organizing a stamp club, infor- 
mation on how to exhibit collections—will all be included. 

Here’s a hobby that is fun and useful, too. Write Stamp 
Club Director, Scholastic Magazines, 351 Fourth Ave., New 
York 10, N. Y. 


UNICEF Stamp 


@ History as well as art classes can liven discussions with 
the Budek Company's History of Art Series. Five sets of 
filmstrips trace culture from Babylonian days to the present 

in painting, sculpture, architecture, mosaics, manuscripts, 
costumes, ceramics. Descriptive manuals help tell the story. 
Write H. E. Budek, 55 Poplar Ave., Hackensack, N. J., for 


more details on these well-organized aids. 


e Isa school lunch program on your list of problems? The 
new booklet School Lunch and Nutrition Education answers 
21 most-frequently-asked questions on the relation of the 
school lunch to nutrition education, health aspects of the 
school lunch, and administrative and financial matters. 
(Office of Education publication, available from Supt. of 
Documents, U. S. Govt. Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D. C., 10 cents.) 


© Keystones of Good Staff Relationships is another new 
booklet from Office of Education designed to help teachers 
and administrators work together harmoniously. Prepared 
by Ellsworth Tompkins, specialist for large high schools. 
(Supt. of Documents, U. S. Govt. Printing Office, 15 cents.) 





New Films 


What Is a City?—10 min., color; Then 
Came July 5th-10 min.; also in 10 min. 
each, color or b&w—The Clouds Above: 
Postal Service: Letters; Postal Service: 
Parcel Post; The Importance of Water. 
Bailey Films, 6509 DeLongfre Ave., Hol- 
lywood 28, Calif. 

West of England—10 min., color; Auto 
Suggestion—11 min.; Old Crafts, New 
Graces—11 min.; Hong Kong—15 min.; 
World Garden—11 min., color; A Life in 
Her Hands—58 min.; Radio—10 min.—a 
This Is Britain film. British Inf. Services, 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20. 

Williamsburg Restored—44 min., color. 
Colonial Williamsburg, Film Distribution 
Section, Williamsburg, Va. 

Basketball Fundamentals—22 min. Free 
loan. Keds Sports Dept., United States 
Rubber Co., Rockefeller Center, N. Y. 

Basic Motion Picture Technique—20 min. 
or 40 min. versions. Sterling Films, 316 
West 57th St., New York 19. 

Of Light and Darkness—20 min. Story of 
a young woman who is losing her sight. 
Association. Films, 347 Madison Ave., New 
York 17. 

A Professional Portrait~22 min. The 
courtesy, driving skill, and safety training 
of commercial vehicle drivers. Many good 
pointers on safety to other drivers. Free 
loan. Film Dept., National Highway Users 
Conference, Nationa! Press Bldg., Wash- 
ington 4, D. C 

Land of the Sun—24 min., color. The 
Navajos and their problems. Limited dis- 
tribution. National Education Association, 
1201 16th St. N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 

Facts About Your Figure—15 min., color. 
Produced by Warner Bros. Co., manufac- 
turers of girdles. Free loan from Modern 
Talking Picture Service, 45 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20. 


New Filmstrips 


Better Study Habits Series—6 strips, 
color: Improve Your Reading; Improve 
Your Spelling; Improve Your Handwriting; 
Improve Your Vocabulary; Improve Your 
Punctuation; Improve Your Study Habits. 
Children of the Orient Series—6 strips, 
color: Koke of the Philippines; Ali of Saudi 
Arabia; Selim of Egypt; Ramesh of India; 
Ming Li of China; Gulen of Turkey. Chil- 
dren of Latin America Series—6 strips, 
color: Vacation on the Pampas; Chico 
Learns to Read; Jose Harvests Bananas; 
Market Day at Cusco; Fiesta Day; Silver 
Studded Belt. Sewing Series—8 strips: 
Tools for Sewing; Seams and Seam Finish- 
ing; Using Your Patterns; Selection and 
Preparation of Materials; Sleeves and Neck- 
lines; Placket Slide Fasteners; Making But- 
tonholes; Finishing Touches. U. S. Regional 
Geography Series—10 strips, color: Re- 
gional Overview; Northeast; Gulf Plains; 
Appalachian Highlands; Plateau States; 
Pacific Coast States; Great Lakes; Central 
Plains; Atlantic Plains; Great Plains. All 
from Young America Films, 18 East 41st 
St., New York 17. 

To Combine Our Efforts—Story of the 
United Nations Permanent Headquarters— 
41 frs. A United Nations production. From 
McGraw-Hill Text Film Dept., 330 West 
42nd St., New York 18. —V. F. 


TOOLS for 


TEACHERS 


HANDY MATERIALS FOR COMING FEATURES IN SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 


Atomic Energy 
Nov. 28 in World Week 


PAMPHLETS: Atomic Challenge, by 
W. A. Higinbotham and E. K. Lindley 
(Headline Series No. 63), 1947, 35¢, 
Foreign Policy Association, 22 East 38 
Street, New York 16, N. Y. Is Interna- 
tional Atomic Control Possible?, 1950, 
25¢, Newsweek Club and Educational 
Bureaus, 152 West 42 Street, New York 
18, N. Y. What to Do in Atomic Attack, 
1950, free, American National Red 
Cross, 17th & D Streets, Washington 13, 
D. C. 

BOOKS: U. S. Atomic Energy Com- 
mission Sourcebook on Atomic Energy, 
by Samuel Glasstone, $2.90 (Van Nos- 
strand, 1950). Young People’s Book of 
Atomic Energy, by Robert D. Potter, 
$2.50 (Dodd, 1949). 

ARTICLES: “Atoms for Peace by 
Way of War,” by M. Amrine, N. Y. 
Times Magazine, Sept. 2, 1951. “Atoms 
Aloft,” Time, Sept. 17, 1951. “Atom 
Progress: Stalin Afraid,” U. S. News, 
July 6, 1951. “Atomic Energy” (Special 
Issue), World Week, May 4, 1949. 

FILMS: Beginning or the End, 30 
minutes, long-term lease, Teaching Film 
Custodians, 25 West 43 St., New York 
18, N. Y. Development of the atomic 
bomb in the U. S. to Hiroshima. Atomic 
Energy, 11 minutes, sale or rent, Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica Films, 1150 Wil- 
mette Ave., Wilmette, Ill. Principles and 
structures involved in making possible 
atomic energy. You Can Beat the 
A-Bomb, 20 minutes, sale or long-term 
lease, McGraw-Hill Book Co., Test- 
Film Dept., 330 West 42 St., New York 
18, N. Y. Protective measures for civil- 
ians before, during, and after atomic 
bomb blast. Church in the Atomic Age, 
19% minutes, sale or rent, Film Forum 
Foundation, Jewett House, 127 E. 12th 
Ave., Spokane 10, Wash. Development 
and use of the A-bomb during World 
War II: raises questions regarding 
moral justification of atomic warfare. 
Report on the Atom, 20 minutes, sale, 
March of Time Forum Films, 369 Lex- 
ington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. Non- 
military uses of atomic energy. 

FILMSTRIPS: You and the Atomic 
Bomb, 80 frames, Visual Sciences, Box 
599-HW, Suffern, N. Y. Personal aspects 
of survival during an atomic attack. 
Atom at Work, 52 frames, Society for 
Visual Education, 1345 W. Diversey 
Pkwy., Chicago 14, II]. Peacetime appli- 
cation of nuclear energy. Atomic Ener- 
gy, 55 frames, New York Times, Office 
of Educational Activities, 229 West 43 


St., New York 18, N. Y. Scientific and 
political aspects. Atomic Energy: Prob- 
lems of International Control, 88 frames, 
United Nations, Filmstrip Distribution 
Unit, 405 East 42 St., New York 17, 
N. Y. One World or None, 60 frames, 
Film Publishers, Inc., 25 Broad St., 
New York 4, N. Y. Why the nations of 
the world must control the atom for 
peaceful, not destructive purposes. 


French-Canadians 


(St. Lawrence Lowland, Quebec) 
Nov. 28 in Junior Scholastic 


PAMPHLETS: Teacher's Package, 
1950, free, Canadian Embassy, 1746 
Massachusetts Avenue, N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. Canada from Sea to Sea, 
latest edition, free, Canadian Consulate 
General, 620 Fifth Avenue, New York 
20, N. Y. Dominion of Canada, 1945, 
25¢ (map 36” x 25” in color), Map 
Distribution Office, Dept. of Mines and 
Technical Surveys, Ottawa, Canada. 

BOOKS: French Canada, by Hazel 
Boswell, $2.00 (Viking, 1938). Canada 
and Her Story, by Mary Bonner, $2.75 
(Knopf, 1950). 

ARTICLES: “Canada,” by R. Joseph, 
Atlantic Monthly, July, 1951. “Belle 
Province,” by M. L. Duplessis, U. N. 
World, July, 1950. “Quebec's Forests, 
Farms, and Frontiers,” by A. H. Brown, 
National Geographic Magazine, Oct., 
1949. 

FILMS: French-Canadians (Earth 
and Its Peoples series), 20 minutes, sale 
or rent, United World Films, 1445 Park 
Ave., New York 29, N. Y. Province of 
Quebec, 11 minutes, long-term lease, 
Teaching Film Custodians, 25 West 43 
St., New York 18, N. Y. Montreal, Lau- 
rentian Mountains, Quebec City, Gaspé 
Peninsula. Industrial Provinces of Can- 
ada, 11 minutes, sale or rent, Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica Films, 1150 Wilmette 
Ave., Wilmette, Ill. Quebec and Ontario. 

For additional listing on free-loan 
films, write: National Film Board of 
Canada, 1270 Ave. of the Americas, 
New York 20, N. Y.; Canadian Pacific 
Railway Co., 581 Fifth Ave., New York 
17, N. Y.; Quebec Tourist and Pub- 
licity Bureau, 48 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York 20, N. Y. 

FILMSTRIPS: Industrial Provinces 
of Canada, 70 frames, Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films, 1150 Wilmette Ave., 
Wilmette, Il. Ontario and Quebec, Our 
Land—Canada (Part 3, Quebec; 31 
frames), National Film Board of Can- 
ada, 1270 Ave. of the Americas, New 
York 20, N. Y. 
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“The hand that rocks the cradle is the hand that 
rules the world.” So wrote the poet in paying tribute 
to universal motherhood. It might be further said 
that the hand that molds the nation’s youth like- 
wise molds the nation — and here the tribute would 
be to the great American school system. For a nation 
is only as great as its youth, the very lifeline of its 
future. The American school system is truly the 
guardian of that future. For in its hands lies the 
unparalleled responsibility of gearing young Amer- 
ica to the ideals and principles of true democracy. 
Here is where the seeds are sown for the future har- 
vest of active patriotism and devoted service. 


C&O is indeed proud of the American school 
system, proud of its administrative and teaching 
staffs—yes, proud of the part it contributes to main- 
tain the stellar role which this lifeline of the nation 
has played and 
is playing in the 
great drama of the 
American Way! 

. . Write for C & O's 
booklet, — 4th R” 
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oun amenican scnoors ... SUrength of the Nation 


GOING to school is the largest single organized activity universally en- 
gaged in by the American people. Going to school is also your business 
for one-fifth to one-third of your life. 

As a people our devotion to schools is a measure of our faith in edu- 
cation. With faith should go understanding. But there is a shortage of 
materials to help students understand their schools. Therefore, urged by 
our advisers and leaders in education, we at Scholastic Magazines take 
pride in presenting this special section on Our American Schools. 

We believe that in its pages you will discover, in some measure, the 
reasons for our American faith in education as the strongest single factor 
in the advancement of our country and as the finest means for the per- 
sonal growth of its citizens—including you.—The Editors. 





What Students Say About Schools 


RELIMINARY to writing this section 

we asked students what they think 
of our American schools. To more than 
430 students our Advisory Committee 
members put this question: 

“Do our schools give students what 
they need to prepare them for life in 
this modern world?” 

In Connecticut the Hartford Courant 
focused a Parade of Youth Radio Forum 
on the question. Replies show most stu- 
dents value their schools highly. Many 
desire additional services. Would that 
we could print more comments! 


School is giving us the best years of 
our lives.— Nancy Sterling, Manual 
Training H. S., Denver, Colo. 


To a Certain Extent 


Yes, to a certain extent. We have all 
the subjects which prepare you for a 
job, running a home and other things. 
The girls have home economics to pre- 
pare them for marriage and a home. 
We have math, English, and many 
other subjects to prepare us for jobs. 
We have social studies and civics to 
prepare us for taking over the job 
of running the government. What we 
do not have I believe is a course that 
prepares us for the problems we're 
going to have to meet later on in life. 
Nothing is ever said in school that life 
isn’t always going to be staying home 
with our parents, with them providing 
clothes, food, and shelter. This I believe 


should be stressed much further than 
it is.” 
Virginie Lee 
Shelby, Montane 


Schools Bulwark of Nation 


In my opinion our schools are doing 
the most vital work of any organization 
in our country. It’s up to them to pre- 
pare us for our future in this modern 
world, If our country had a weak school 
system it would not be the great nation 
it is now. Our schools must prepare us 
to be not only citizens of our country 
but of the world, This is being done 
when we have units of work on “Trans- 
portation,” “Our Federal Government,” 


- “How to Promote Better Human Rela- 


tions.” 
Richard Buchbeorn, 
Sayre Junior H. $., Philadelphia, Pa. 
(Continued on page 19) 
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BIGGEST 


Sur Bina =A N MAY 17 every year thousands of school boys and girls 
Taf AVG S]) oS stream from all parts of Norway into the capital city of 
ly oe Ay oe i> Oslo. Dressed in gay native costumes they march rank upon 
: ( gh B } rank up Oslo’s jam-packed, cheering main street to the 
(ie |. -\ =, palace on Norway's independence day. There on a balcony 
Ae Bi . ia Norway's democratic King Haakon VII salutes the youth 
; of the land. 
What a parade it would make if our nation saluted the 
students and teachers of the United States! 
Imagine that you and others came to Washington, D. C., 
for the greatest march in the long history of Pennsylvania 
“4 AY i Avenue. For this event flags fly from every lamp post. 
\ = | Reviewing stands flank both sides of the avenue from the 
Se Lt Capitol to the White House and on for two miles more. 
( | h J Every seat will be taken because the members of the nation’s 
: school boards are the customary reviewers of American 
education. At least 320,000 school board members fill the 
reviewing stands as far as the eye can see. 

Let us begin our imaginary march of education on Armis- 
tice Day—November 11. That is an appropriate day, a day 
marking the coming of peace. This “army of education” is 
dedicated to arts of peace. 

Here they come with a motorcycle escort and led by high 
school bands in blue and gold uniforms. Beauteous, high- 
stepping drum majorettes throw spinning batons in the aig. 
Behind them, filling Pennsylvania Avenue 16 abreast, march 
the first contingents of elementary school children. 

Marching past the White House at 35,000 per hour the 
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in Our Schools 
1951-52 Estimates 


elementary 24,468,000 

high school 6,168,000 
higher education 2,225,000 
other schools 260,000 


Total 33,121,000 
in adult education 30,000,000 


Total 63,121,000 
teachers 1,164,658 
schoo! board ‘ 
members 320,189 
Parent-Teacher 
Assn. members 6,589,516 
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IT’S SUPER-COLOSSAL ... 


the march of millions of Americans 


te education for life, liberty, and happiness 


PARADE 


public elementary pupils alone will still be passing on 
Thanksgiving Day. Not until December 9—25 days later— 
ean the nation hail the vanguard of private and parochial 
school pupils. 

Our “biggest parade” goes on and on. High school stu- 
dents for seven days and nights; college students for two 
and a half; teachers for a full day and a half, bringing the 
imaginary march of American education to conclusion just 
in time to send everyone home for Christmas—December 21. 
It has taken 40 days and nights! 

In no other nation now or in recorded history have so 
many enrolled for education: practically all children under 
16; three of every four of high school age; one in every six 
of college age. Add to this 30 million taking adult education 
courses! We have excused those taking adult education from 
this parade because they work. For them education is a 
part-time activity. United States is a nation of classrooms. 

What goes on in this vast educational enterprise? Why 
do we expend so much energy, so many years, and so many 
millions of dollars on learning? 

Our imaginary parade would need to include colorful 
floats and special units to represent the aims and infinite 
variety of American education. GOOD CITIZENSHIP em- 
blazoned on a banner borne by the national association of 
student councils; SCIENCE by the scienee clubs; and an 
all-too-small band carrying aloft their insigne-FUTURE 
TEACHERS. To some of the English students would fall 
the task of covering the biggest parade by press, radio and 


television. We would see the schoolboy patrols in their 
white belts symbolizing safety and health. 

There would be farm boys in blue jeans riding tractors. 
More than 300,000 now take vocational agriculture. Young 
student welders with helmets march with home eccnomics 
girls in white aprons, artists in smocks and athletes in gym 
suits. Special costumes of wide variety disclose the many 
special purposes of American education. 

There could be buses to carry the handicapped. Indeed, 
there could be buses to carry 6,000,000 pupils. That is the 
number of passengers school buses carry each school day. 
Our school systems today own more than 140,000 buses. 
They maintain transportation systems which make the Grey- 
hound Bus system seem a fairly small branch line. 

We do all this because democracy stands for equal oppor- 
tunity. In our modern, complex world education is the key 
to opportunity. We also insist on education for all as a safe- 
guard to our democratic way of life. For, as Jefferson said, 
“If a nation expects to be ignorant and free, in a state of 
civilization, it expects what never was and never will be.” 

Little wonder then, that education is our largest activity 
in terms of numbers of citizens engaged—our “biggest 
parade.” [t is our march toward fulfillment of the American 
promise of “life, liberty, and pursuit of happiness.” 
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To the modern school and its teachers, you are 
a very special case deserving special treatment 


The Service is 


CHOOLS, in a way, are like gasoline 
service stations. One gets your car 
ready for the road, and the other 

gets you ready for your road. 

Some service stations are little more 
than beat-up old pumps by the side of 
the road. A few schools are like that, 
too, but many now provide as wide 
range of individual services for the stu- 
dent as the super-modern filling station 
provides for the motorist. 

You know what happens when you 
drive into a really top-notch service sta- 
tion: What kind of gas will it be, sir? 
Has the air in your tires been checked 
recently? Clean the windshield? Rest 
rooms. Snack bar. And finally, the at- 
tendant calls a friendly farewell as he 
thrusts into your hands a marked map 
showing the way to your destination. 

Good schools, likewise, provide a re- 
markable range of personal service. 
From the time you enter the first grade 
the check-ups begin: Hearing, eyesight, 
teeth, general health, intelligence, etc. 
Your chassis isn’t standardized, so the 
school finds plenty to be done for you. 

If your eyesight is poor you go into 
special sight-saving classes. If your 
hearing is deficient special teachers take 
over. For the crippled there are special 
exercises and sometimes special schools. 
Those slow to read receive attention 
from reading experts. Programs of in- 
struction adjust learning to your rate of 
progress. 

Using the new tests science gives us, 
the school traces your development with 
infinite detail. It learns how fast* you 
read; how well you comprehend; how 
well, or poorly, you spell, figure, and 
write; how well-versed you are in his- 
tory, geography, government, literature, 
and other fields of knowledge. 

No FBI agent knows more about the 
man he shadows than the good school 
knows about its students. For you there 
is a most detailed file. That record be- 
gins before you enter school. It follows 
you from school to school. It is your 
personal, confidential biography, ex- 
pressed in marks, test results, opinions 
of your teachers, and accounts of short- 
comings and achievements. 


Unlike the detective who pursues 
wrongdoers, the school, with equal de- 
termination, follows the trail of right- 
doers, Your teachers believe that you, 
everyone of you, can grow up to be a 
happy and successful citizen. To them 
you are not a number, but a special 
person deserving of special attention. 

Consider-what modern schools do for 
students: Clubs and committees help 
the shy to lose their shyness. Speech 
classes, discussions, and student gov- 
ernment teach you to speak on your 
feet. Sports, physical education, and 
dancing help the awkward. In general 
shop, homemaking, art, music, and 
other activities, students discover what 
they can do best. In vocational and 
business education they can turn their 
aptitudes into skills which pave the way 
to jobs. In family living and other 
courses and activities boys and girls 
learn lessons in personal living: how to 
budget, -how to buy intelligently, how 
to groom oneself and dress attractively, 
how to decorate a home, feed a hus- 
band, and care for a baby. 

While you count the blessings modern 
education affordls you, add these if they 
come your way: Transportation to and 
from school in a bus; a nutritious hunch 
at low cost; a free library service; free 
textbooks and supplies; enjoyable rec- 
reation; newspaper and yearbook, and 
a personal counseling service. 

That last item—personal counseling— 
is relatively new and, perhaps, the cap- 
stone of the school’s service to indi- 
viduals. All good teachers give indi- 
vidual attention, but the counselor's 
office is the place where you can take 
your problems and ambitions, The coun- 
selor focuses all the varied services of 
modern education on your particular 
problem. 

Modern education in the United 
States attempts what seems to be im- 
possible—providing custom-built, spe- 
cialized, extensive preparation for life 
for each of 33,000,000 pupils. If the 
service to you doesn’t seem everything 
it should be, remember that no nation 
ever before tried to provide so much 
for so many. 


Photo from Berkley (Mich) Public Sehools 
How is your throat this morning? And 
your weight? Check-ups guard health. 


Photo from Madison (Wise.) Public Schools 
“Delighted to meet you, Mr. Smith.” 
Introduction will be played bazk. 


Phote by Richmond (Calif.) Independe t 


For handicapped, special services 
including instruction for the deaf. 
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N the‘past 300 years we have applied education to move 
some mighty big problems. Four major problems were, 
and are: safeguarding our religious heritage; (2) securing 

the stability of our young democracy; (3) training skilled 
workers for a society of abundance; and (4) learning to 
live and work together harmoniously. Now a fifth problem 
appears: How to live at peace in a prospering world. 


—— 
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1620—safeguarding religion... 


Our first problem concerned Satan. Puritans believed 
that Satan liked to keep youth “from a knowledge of the 
Scriptures.” So as early as 1647 they passed a law to outwit 
“that old deluder Satan.” This law required every town to 
maintain a grammar school. 

In these early days boys became farmers or sailors; girls 
became housewives. What they needed to know to earn a 
living they learned from parents or from masters to whom 
they were apprenticed. What they needed for their souls 
was in the Bible. An education that enabled a child to read 
the scriptures was considered sufficient for all except the 
minister, He was expected to be learned. In 1636 Harvard 
opened to teach future clergymen “tongues and arts.” One 
year earlier the granddaddy of American high schools—the 
Boston Latin School—was founded, In our first 150 years 
as a netion we used schools—largely privately supported— 
to build a stout bulwark against Satan. We have continued 
to be a church-going nation strongly devoted to religion. 





























Education rolls away obstacles to progress 


The Power 
of Knowledge 


1800—intelligence at the ballot box... 


In 1787 we embarked on a great experiment, a union of 
states in a Federal government. It was unique. It had no 
king, emperor, czar, or mikado; no head man. Europe 
scoffed. Even in America thinking citizens worried. What 
will happen, they said, when thousands ot illiterates go to 
the polls? (As late as 1840 only one in eight children in 
Indiana could read.) To save our democracy, citizens in all 
sections formed societies to promote free schools where 
every child would learn reading, writing, and simple 
arithmetic. 

Unwilling to trust the separate towns, citizens sought 
to make education compulsory by state law. In Massa- 
chusetts, the legislature passed such a law in 1837. It 
established a State Board of Education to enforce the law. 
This Board, in turn, selected a secretary, a young lawyer 
named Horace Mann. 

Horace Mann traveled back and forth through Massa- 
chusetts, preaching the importance of education. He de- 
manded that towns provide schools as required by law. 
Practically all states eventually adopted the Massachusetts 
plan or something close to it. Compulsory education, avail- 
able to all, won acceptance throughout the nation. Illitefacy 
dropped rapidly. 

Public education taught most of the citizens to read. 
Thus they could become better informed. They could sift 
truth from falsehood and weigh intelligently the arguments 
offered by competing candidates. With this knowledge we 
have been able to reject most demagogues at the polls. 
Pvdlic education made democracy workable. 

With the wide-spread demand for public schools, sup- 
ported by compulsory taxation, a very important problem 
had to be solved. Should religion be included among the 
subjects taught? 

“In the early days this ‘problem did not arise because 
the people belonged to the same religious faith. But as 
people of different religious beliefs came to live together, 
the compulsory support of a public school teaching the 
tenets of a particular religion came into conflict with the 
principle that people should not be taxed to help maintain 
the teaching of sectarian beliefs. Hence the adoption of 
the idea of “separation of church and state”. in education. 


1850—skilled workers for abundance . . . 

To conquer a raw country we found that we needed 
more than the few ministers trained in our earliest colleges. 
We needed surveyors to run accurate property lines, lawyers 
to settle claims, teachers to educate, and doctors to heal 





the sick. And then suddenly, with the arrival of steam 
power, we needed engineers. 

Ben Franklin very early recognized our need tor prac- 
tical education. The Academy he founded in Philadelphia 
broke away from British-patterned schools that stressed 
Latin and Greek. 

Colleges like Yale, Harvard, and Princeton resisted 
change. So people voted new state colleges, institutions 
like the University of North Carolina (1795), University 
of Alabama (1810), and Indiana University (1820). A 
Vermont farm boy, Justin Morrill, believed colleges should 
train poor boys in agriculture and mechanics. Elected to 
Congress, Senator Morrill pushed through the land grant 
law. signed by Abraham Lincoln. This fostered our present 
system of 69 state colleges and universities which today 
offer instruction for almost every special profession. 

Toward the end of the century our manufacturers be- 
came concerned because they were not receiving enough 
skilled workers from the ranks of immigrants. Farmers, too, 
became worried because the sons they sent to agricultural 
colleges often did not come back to the farm. Joining 
forces, the manufacturers, farmers, labor unions, and wo- 
men’s clubs persuaded Congress to pass the Smith-Hughes 
Act for: vocational education. Federal aid greatly expanded 
our vocational schools. During World War II these schools 
very quickly trained more than 11,000,000 workers for 
war industries. Our colleges and technical and vocational 
schools train the 40 per cent of our population needed 
for professions and skilled trades. 
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In many countries the industrial revolution benefits few 
people. In the United States, workers trained in our uni- 
versities and vocational schools introduced an era of abun- 
dance for all of us to share. 


1920—better human relations. . . 

Getting along with people has been a problem ever 
since Cain killed Abel. In our world it is more acute 
because we meet more people. We seldom work alone as 
farmers once did. We work in offices, factories, and in- 
stitutions. We live beside people of different origins and 
religions. 

Rubbing shoulders often rubs nerves. We still have 
an occasional race riot. The famous American melting pot 
melts slowly. Tensions build up when we are at work and 
at home. The alarmingly high divorce rate suggests that 
we have something to learn about marriage and maintain- 














ing happy families. Juvenile delinquency offers further 
evidence that home and society and young people are far 
from mastering the arts of living in modern civilization. 

Students sense the importance of human relations, “One 
cannot get along in our modern world,” writes Martha 
Glazer of Taylor Allderdice High School, Pittsburgh, 
“if he has not learned to live in harmony with his fellow 
men, and what better place can he learn this than in his 
own high school.” 

To find solutions for these human problems we once 
again seek the aid of our schools. In club work, in student 
councils and on the playing field we learn the give and 
take of team work. Extra-curricular activities, declared the 
New York Commissioner of Education in a recent decision, 
are an accepted part of our schools. 

We also change the course of study. Almost two per cent 
of high school students now enroll for a course in social 
living. Throughout the nation new courses blossom called 
by such titles as “personal problems, human relations, or 
social adjustment.” We add to high school staffs trained 
guidance officers to help students understand and work 
toward successful living with others. Education accepts 
more and more responsibility for teaching people to live 
peacefully and successfully with their fellow men. 


1945—peaceful, prospering world... 


Now we appear to be facing a real puzzler: How can 
we live in peace and prosperity with the rest of the world? 

We fondly hoped U. N. would provide the means for 
keeping peace among nations. It has not worked out that 
way, yet. In the meantime, the United States has become 
the mightiest nation on earth. What we do influences and 
affects most other nations. This places on us a terrifying 
responsibility. Are we ready for this new obligation? 

Your history tells of the rise and fall of nations. Shall 
we succeed where others failed? This is likely to be the 
crucial issue of the next half century. What schools do 
to prepare our young people for this heavy responsibility 
will determine your fate—and the fate of the world. 

All our original reasons for establishing schools are still 
sound reasons for continuing them: ability to read the 
Bible, intelligent voting, learning skills, and getting along 
with other people. We give to education these and 
other tasks. We do this with the confidence that knowl- 
edge gives us the power to create, shape and preserve 
our life. 





Don't Miss Anything! 


A famous author's true story of a superintendent who helped 


boys in a canal town find out “what living was all about’ 


HEARD a while ago that lots of boys 

and girls working at high-paying war 
jobs are planning not to go back to 
school this fall—and I was worried. I 
remembered my own boyhood in a 
canal town in upstate New York. 

The temptation was not provided by 
factories in those days. With us it was 
apples. Just as the blowing seas of 
green leaves beside blue Lake Ontario 
began to dapple with gleams of red, 
school would open. Farmers would be 
desperate then, for no matter how many 
pickers had been following the harvest 
north, there were never enough of these 
wanderers to get the whole harvest into 
barrels. So wages would shoot upward 
and a boy, even if he wasn’t quite six- 
teen, could make a man’s pay and spend 
it like a man taking his girl to the 
dances at Troutburg and stopping off 
at the Candy Kitchen on the way back 
for @ banana split or two. 

School seemed mighty silly. Why at 
this rate a fellow could save money 
enough in a few years to buy a cute 
little house and get married and all 
that, and save himself all the trouble of 
figuring out what scandals Cicero had 
laid bare in the Senate. All you had to 
do was to get your parents to sign an 
application saying they wanted you to 
work, and the school superintendent 
would have to give you a work certifi- 
cate—and you were all set. 

But getting by the school superin- 
tendent of Albion, New York, was al- 
ways a lot harder than expected. I 
know this because, being his son, I 
overheard many of his talks with boys 
who wanted certificates. 

The superintendent believed in edu- 
cation. He was neither a bad nor a re- 
markably outstanding executive, but he 
had a onate conviction that no one 
could live a full and happy life without 
preparing to live it. 


He Really Liked People 


When a boy came to see him about 
getting a work certificate he was genu- 
inely glad to see him, because he really 
liked people. Every new personality 
was a joyful experience to him. Moved 
by the warmth -of his welcome the 
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young man would tell what he wanted 
and why he wanted it. 

Then the superintendent would go to 
work. He would ask the applicant what 
kind of man he wanted to be when he 
grew up. Encouraged by his real friend- 
liness, the boy would tell what his am- 
bitions were and then my father would 
set about showing him how impossible 
it would be to achieve them without 
more schooling. He would point out 
how much better a job the boy could 
get in his chosen field and how much 
more useful a citizen he could be with 
more training. 

He would speak in an admiring way 
of the self-made and uneducated men 
of the community, but somehow his 
samples were fellows who had been 
soured by their concentration on mak- 
ing money, crotchety men whom boys 
didn’t like. Then he would say: “There's 
a lot of money in this country—but if 
you had it all you couldn’t buy with it 
right now the ability to enjoy life. You 
have to build that up for yourself.” 

“But, mister,” the boy would say, 
“you're a school superintendent. Of 
course you feel the way you do, It’s 
your job. As for being able to have a 
good time, I'll stack myself up against 
the next fellow.” 

Then the superintendent's brown eyes 
would take on a warm bright rparkle 
and he'd really get down to business. 


“| Tried it That Way” 


“I tried it your way first,” he'd say. 
“When I was your age it was the cus- 
tom over in Tompkins County, where I 
came from, for a man to rent out his 
sons as field hands for what he could 
get for ‘em. I was so strong and such 
a good worker that my father used to 
get twice as much for me as other boys’ 
fathers got for their sons. When I came 
of age and the.wages were paid to me 
instead, I felt rich. I had enough cash 
in my pants pockets to take a girl to a 
cotillion at the Dryden Springs Hotel, 
or to drive into Ithaca for a big Satur- 
day night. 

“But I was unhappy. There was a 
teacher at the Dryden High School who 


had sort of opened a door and let me 
see that if I went on with my schooling 
the day would come when I wouldn't © 
have to depend on fiddles and liquor 
and horses, or even girls, for my good 
time. There'd be something inside me 
that would give me a better time than 
all the things outside me could give. So 
when I was twenty-six years old I took 
what savings I had, borrowed some 
more money from the town banker—and 
went off to Hamilton College. I worked 
summer vacations, and I took a whole 
semester off to sell books from door to 
door in Michigan; and I graduated 
when I was thirty years old; and I've 
never been so glad of having done any 
one thing in my whole life.” 

That argument used to clinch things 
with a lot of the boys—especially those 
who didn’t really need the money they 


*were making. They'd show up at school 


and in a little while they'd be playing 


- football and groaning over the Idylls of 


the King. But the superintendent wasn’t 
through with the fellows who were fill- 
ing the pick-bags on the tall ladders. 
When they rode astride the barrels into 
town on Saturday afternoons, he’d be 
downtown to see them and sdy, “We'll 
be looking for you as soon as the pick- 
ing’s over. I'll tell your teachers to help 
you so you can catch up.” 

If they still didn’t come back to 
school he’d go to see their parents. “The 
whole democratic scheme of this coun- 
try rests on education,” he'd say. 
“What's the use of having freedom of 
speech if you've nothing worth-while to 
say? What's the use of having freedom 
of worship if you can’t understand re- 
ligious teaching? Don’t you want your 
boy to be a good citizen?” 

I wish I knew the sum total of the 
results of the superintendent’s cam- 
paigns. 

He died a few years ago—at eighty- 
three—and at his funeral old friends 
and men I did not know came up to me 
and said, “Why, he was a second father 
to me. If it hadn't been for him I'd 
never have found out what living was 
all about.” 


Reprinted from This Week Magazine. 
Copyright, 1944. United Newspapers Mag- 
azine Corporation, 





The 5 | R°s 


We teach them better than we used to 


“Readin’ and ‘Ritin’ and ‘Rithmetic, 
Taught to the tune of a hickory 
stick...” 


So went the old refrain, with more 
truth than poetry. And so went the old 
way of teaching. When Jack Jones’ 
Grandfather John went to school, he 
learned to read by memorizing, by 
putting letters into words, by chant- 
ing the whole thing aloud, in chorus 
with his class. He and his classmates 
read the same book, one a year, and 
usually that one a McGuffey reader. 
They read the same pages on the same 
day, although some were fast readers, 
others were slow. No special help was 
given to the slow reader, or the stu- 
dent with difficulties—no, sir, the class 
kept together! 

And spelling? Well, when Grand- 
father Jones was a boy, spelling was a 
favorite indoor sport. People learned 
to spell all the tough words, so they 
could vanquish all spelling bee rivals 
by successfully spelling such useful 
words as Nebuchadnezzar or presti- 
digitation, Spelling was a contest, not 
a means of learning to spell and 
understand and use correctly words 
most useful to everyday living. Hand- 
writing, in grandfather’s day, was called 
penmanship. Students spent hours 
practicing swirls and circles, all to 
achieve a fancy, decorative handwriting. 

The third of the Three R’s, arithme- 
tic, was worst of all for grandfather 
and his classmates, First they spent 
hours, in fact years, learning and 
chanting the multiplication table. They 
struggled to solve complicated prob- 
lems which were remote from life 
problems. 

Grandson Jack Jones is a far 
luckier boy. He, too, must learn the 
Three R’s, because today even more 
than in his grandfather's time every 
kind of job, every career, and most 
hobbies and games and fun, depend on 
being really good at reading and spell- 
ing and math. But young Jack is bene- 
fiting from some fifty years during 
which teachers, child specialists, and 
others have all been working on the 
challenge of teaching “readin’, ‘ritin’ 
and ’rithmetic”—our basic skills. 

They've learned about the actual 
movements of the eyes, how they must 
work for pleasant, rapid, comprehen- 
sive reading. In remedial reading 


groups today children whose eye 
muscles aren’t working properly can 
be helped, or other reading difficulties 
can be analyzed and remedied. 

Jack Jones is lucky, too, because 
when he walked into first grade the 
teacher knew that not all the children 
were equally ready to learn to read. 
Some would learn more rapidly than 
others. She introduced activities that 
gave words and numbers real mean- 
ing. She was prepared, with various 
books, with different exercises and de- 
vices, to help each child learn to read 
at his own speed. Spelling is now 
taught so that students learn first the 
words they will use most, Jack Jones 
learns to write by first learning to 
print, then shifting to an easy, legible 
handwriting. 

Arithmetic today—well, Jack goes 
about that differently, also. He first 
learned his numbers with blocks, and 
counting games. He goes on to higher 
arithmetic by solving problems related 
to the school store, or selling tickets, 
or helping with the savings bond drive. 
He'll practice his math by doing his 
own measurements for a table he is 
making in woodworking shop. 

More students than ever before fin- 
ish school with both expertness and 
interest in reading. Libraries report the 
highest circulation in history. Never 
have there been so many books pub- 
lished each year, not even including 
the record-breaking pocket-size books 


Bob Doty photo fram “These Young Lives’’ 


of which 214,000,000 copies were sold 
in 1950. All tests show that more 
people are reading, and reading bet- 
ter: For example, reading rate and 
comprehension of all draftees rose four 
grade levels between World War I and 
World War IL. 

And this is, of course, as it should 
be. In careers and every phase of life, 
the Three R’s make for better living. 
As Francis Bacon put it, way back in 
Shakespeare’s day, “Reading maketh a 
full man, conference a ready man, and 
writing an exact man.” It has always 
been true, and never have students 
had an opportunity equal to that of 
today in learning “readin’, ’ritin’ and 
rithmetic” in such a manner as maketh 
a full man, 


Photo by Kichmond (Calif.) Lidependent 
After a pupil learrs to print words 
he joins letters together in script. 
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Photo by Columbus (Obie) Public Schools 
Pie charts and fractions take on more 
meaning when you cut up paper plates. 
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Flags that fly above 250,000 schools 
symbolize love of country they teach. 


opment in many ways, Perhaps 

you have not thought much about 
it, but your school has great influence 
on the kind of person you are and will 
be. Your strength of character, your 
personality, and your standards of good 
citizenship are determined in large 
measure by what you learn and what 
you do in school. 

The moral and spiritual development 
of students always has been a major 
purpose of the school. School authorities 
and teachers know that mere knowledge 
or skill without good character produces 
a person who may do real harm to his 
comnfiinity and his country. 

As you well know, school is just one 


G rnen contributes to your devel- 


From Culver Service 
Wake up, you lazy lout! Teachers once 
tried to improve students by ing. 


“I have sworn upon the altar of God 


For Citizenship anc 
‘Moral Training 


Knowledge isn’t enough. Schools also build 
character, ideals, moral standards, patriotism 


of the vitally important influences in 
your life. Your home, your family, the 
church you attend, and community 
organizations you may belong to are 
also powerful influences on you and 
your life. They all work toward the 
same goal: to help you make the most 
of yourself and your opportunities as a 
self-reliant, cooperative member of the 
community and to inspire you with a 
high sense of moral and spiritual values. 

How do schools help to build good 
character? Schools hold to the highest 
ideals, targets to aim at all through life. 
The closer you come to these ideals in 
your daily work and play, the happier 
and more useful person you will be. 
These ideals are represénted by a series 
of words and phrases which you will 
readily recognize. They are commonly 
used in statements of the purposes of 
education. Here are some of them: 
Honesty, truthfulness, loyalty, courage, 


kindness, respect for law, love of coun- 
try, faith in God, respect for the rights 
of others, respect for the personality of 
others, respect for the religion of others, 
love of beauty, cooperativeness. 

One of the great lessons taught in 
school is to use your life to the utmost 
of your ability for the betterment of 
mankind. We associate with school the 
concepts of service to your fellowmen 
and of helping others. A teacher's life is 
dedicated to world betterment through 
educating young people. 


They Begin Early 


How does school contribute to your 
growth in citizenship? A good citizen, 
in a democracy such as ours, is~well- 
informed on problems of local, state, 
national, and world-wide importance. In 
school you have the opportunity to read 
about and discuss all sides of a problem 
or controversy. You get practice in dis- 


Chicago Publie School Photograph 


Don’t disturb. Men at Work! A cold front must be charted. In modern schools 
real problems hold interest. Students learn teamwork by working as a team. 
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eternal hostility against every form of tyranny over the mind of man.” 


tinguishing facts from opinions, in how 
to think straight and to see through 
illogical statements and false conclu- 
sions, in searching devotedly for the 
truth. Class and other school activities 
require that you do more than listen to 
the teacher and your fellow-students. 
They require your active participation, 
and your cooperation in getting things 
done—essentials of good citizenship. 

All over the nation students are learn- 
ing good citizenship by practicing it. In 
Perk Ridge, N. J., six -high school stu- 
dents decided to do something to prove 
their  sefulness. A pressing need in 
their area was a new hospital. So the 
six started the Teen-Ager Hospital 
Auxiliary, affectionately known as 
TAHA. Now, five years later, TAHA 
has over 3,000 members between ages 
of 13 and 19, has raised more than 
$12,000 toward the new hospital by 
giving dinners, dances, plays, door-to- 
door canvassing, coinboxes. “ 

In Detroit, Mich., a high school 
group decided recreational centers were 
needed. They found the adults in their 
neighborhood eompletely indifferent to 
recreation centers, but much concerned 
about garbage disposal, a plague of rats, 
general untidy conditions. “We'll help,” 
the students declared. They promptly 
joined adults, policemen, town workers 
in neighborhood clean-up parties, rat 
elimination hunts, and so on. In the 
process the students organized weekly 
town meetings for adults and youths— 
finally got cooperation on their recrea- 
tion centers. 

The high school Youth Council in 
Dubuque, Iowa, tackled two problems 
recently, with great success. One thing 
Dubuque suffered from was a regular in- 
vasion of flies. With the cheerful slogan 
“No Flies on Us” the students con- 
ducted a door-to-door campaign per- 
suading a large proportion of citizens 
to spray their properties. By mid-sum- 
mer Dubuque was practically fly-less— 
and medical people believe that this 
may be one reason why, in a summer 
when Iowa had a bad polio epidemic, 
Dubuque had only two cases. 

Also in Dubuque students in a citi- 
zenship class were discussing movies one 
day when one boy remarked, “We can’t 
tell whether a film is good or bad be- 
cause the theatres are so noisy when 
we go.” Pondering on this chance re- 
mark, the group decided to look into 
this, learned that teen-age movie-goers 
were responsible for at least $50 dam- 
age a week in every local theatre, plus 
considerable distracting noise which 
kept older patrons away. Shocked, the 
high school students decided to change 
this. They appointed their own moni- 
tors for theatres, made up their own 


rules, Cost of vandalism in Dubuque 
theatres has dropped 75 per cent, and 
people can enjoy their films in peace 
now. 

There is Hartford, Conn., where 
the Junior City Council, a city-wide 
group, works enthusiastically with lo- 
cal officials on all sorts of things. The 
group’s first request was for driving 
instruction, which the authorities glad- 
ly provided. Then they announced 
they'd like to beautify the grounds 
around public buildings. At present 
they are working with school and city 
authorities on a plan to eliminate teen- 
age vandalism. 

Students are doing many remark- 
ably nice things. There is the Christo- 
pher Columbus High School in the 
Bronx, N. Y., where for ten years stu- 
dents have voluntarily gone every 
afternoon after school to read to blind 
children in an Institute across the 
street. The youthful future voters of 
Darien, Conn., baby-sit so that local 
mothers can vote. 

One of the most active groups for 
training our future citizens is the 
Citizenship Education Project, estab- 
lished in more than 200 schools all 
over the U. S. This national organiza- 
tion, sponsored by the Associated Pub- 
lic School Systems and the Carnegie 
Foundation, both informs the students 
in the functioning of government, and 
gives them a chance to participate in 
local affairs. In Pearl River, N.‘Y., for 
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example, after a bond issue for a much- 
needed new school building had failed, 
the student citizens took a hand. They 
conducted such an enthusiastic cam- 
paign that a few months later the bond 
issue passed. In South Orange, N. J., 
another citizenship group obtained a 
splendid youth center through their 
organized efforts. A 

Just what you are and will be de- 
pends a great deal on your own de- 
termination to live by the beliefs and 
the code of honor supported by your 
home, church, and school. These in- 
stitutions cannot do your believing and 
thinking for you. They cannot make 
the decision when you are confronted 
with ‘a problem involving conscience, 
truth, honesty, courage, fair-dealing, or 
sportsmanship. That’s when you're on 
your own, and where real character 
shows in the decision you make and 
what you do about it, The > 
basketball player who accepted a bri 
to throw a game made that decision 
himself. In his background were par- 
ents, ministers, and teachers whose 
code of conduct left no doubt as to 
what they would have done in a similar 
situation. Each of us is a player faced 
with many decisions as we go through 
life. The decisions you make and act 
upon determine your quality as a per- 
son and your value to society. 

Let the words of Thomas Macaulay 
quoted on this page be one of your 
mottoes to live by! 





Some 3C years ago, in a public 
school on New York's lower East 
Side, a_Mrs. Manette O'Neill gave 
an arithmetic test to her third-grade 
class. When the papers were 
marked, she discovered that 12 boys 
had written down the identical 
wrong answer to an arithmetic prob- 
lem. 

There is nothing particularly new 
about cribbing on exams. Perhaps 
that was why Mrs. O'Neill did not 
even mention it. She merely asked 
the 12 boys to remain after the dis- 
missal bell. 

They did—with fear in their 
hearts. For they knew why Mrs. 
O'Neill wanted to see them after 
class. And they were right, but only 
in part. 
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WHEN NOBODY'S LOOKING... 


By Jerome Weidman, Author of “Hand of the Hunter” 


“The measure of a man’s real character is what he ® 
would do if he knew he would never be found out.” 


—Thomas Babington Macaulay 


Mrs. O'Neil) asked no questions. 
She made no accusations, She par- 
celed out no punishment. 

As soon as she was alone with 
the guilty youngsters, Mrs. O'Neill 
wrote on the blackboard the 21 
words above, together with the 
name of the great man who had 
composed them. The third-grade 
teacher then ordered her pupils to 
copy these words into their note- 
books 100 times. 

I don’t know about the other 11 
boys. Speaking for the only one of 
the dozen with whom I am on in- 
timate terms, I can say this with- 
out hesitation: It was the most im- 
portant single lesson of my life. 
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try. This goes forward in Eng- 
lish, social studies, math, and 
science rooms. Here also students 
learn skills in communication. 
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For healthy, vigorous liv. 


ing there is a gym, play- 
ing fields and, frequently, 


@ swimming pool. Young 
people and adults share 
these facilities. A modern 
- high school needs many 
Most of us like to learn how to make acres for playing fields and 
things with our hands. Father and automobile parking areas, 
son, mother and daughter find equip- : 
ment and expert guidance in the 
general shop and home economics 
rooms. Here, also, students learn 
to improve skills and work habits. 


@ All schools have some of the features shown in this high school; many 
have most of the advantages, for the double-purpose school becomes in- 
creasingly popular. it is open from 8 a.m. to 3 p.m. for students and from 
3 p.m. to 10 p.m. for both students and adults. 

This drawing represents no dream-school. A school very like it stands 
today in an Illinois town. Schools with similor features can be found in 
many states. 

Typically, such a school begins with talks among citizen groups. “What 
kind of life do we want in our town for ourselves and our children?” the 
board of education asks the citizens. Answers come from the P.-T.A., Ameri- 
can Legion, churches, drama groups, music clubs, teachers and students, ard 
others. Plans for the school express community desires. When the bond issue 
to pay for the new school comes before them, citizens know it will buy o 
school thet will improve life in their town in accordance with their wishes. 
They know it will offer services to everyone, young and old. The modern 
double-purpose school proclaims our belief that education should be as long 
as life, and as broad os the generous life America promises its citizens. 





What Education | 
COSTS... 


Suppose you had to pay your teacher 
for this class period 


sat in Miss Marshall's history class. 

During that short period somebody 
(not you) paid 15 cents for the priv- 
ilege of your learning. And another 15 
cents for every one of the other 25 
or 30 boys and girls. 

You went on to French, chemistry 
lab, geometry, English, the auto shop. 
For your whole day somebody (not 
you) paid out money—at least $1 prob- 
ably—for your chance to go to high 
school, That would have just about 
paid for the four-star movie you saw 
the other night and the hamburger 
you ate afterward. 

We talk a lot about “free” public 
education, It costs somebody quite a 
penny~—about $215 per pupil a year, on 
the average in 1951. 

Who's “somebody”? Every citizen 
of your community, state, and nation. 
Maybe you thought it was only a lot 
of big taxpayers who own factories, 
farms, and splendid mansions. You're 
wrong. Even if your father and mother 
own no real estate or other taxable 
property, part of your famtly income 
goes for taxes—which help to support 
your school. Some of it comes out of 
income taxes, some out of sales taxes, 
and some—a big slice, in fact—out of 
the rent you pay the landlord for your 
house or apartment. He pays the taxes 
for you. 

America’s public schools are a big 
business. This year their operating cost 
will be about 5.1 billion dollars. That 
is more than the value of goods turned 
out by the textile industry of the U. S. 
in a single year—almost as much as 
the iron, steel, or oil industries. 

For the nation at large, school funds 
paid by each level of government break 
down into these percentages: From lo- 
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cal and county governments, 59.3; 
from state governments, 38.5; from the 
Federal Government, 2.2. These pro- 
portions are gradually changing. Orig- 
inally the towns and villages bore the 
whole burden of local schools. They 
now bear three-fifths. State, county and 
Federal contributions rose to make up 
the difference. State aid varies widely. 

One important question -is:; Are we 





Price on Your Head 


How much has been spent thus far 
for your schooling you can judge 
from this table. These are national 
figures (City Schools, 1949-50). 
Check school board reports for local 
per pupil costs. Before you begin 
earning a penny society and your 
parents may well invest $10,000 or 
more in your education. 

School 
Grade 


Average Cost Per 
Pupil Per Year 
$135.45 
135.45 
135.45 
135.45 
135.45 


135.45 
Total for — 
elementary schools $812.70 


7 $173.45 
8 173.45 
9 173.45 


Total for _ 
Junior High School $520.35 
$215.20 


215.20 
215.20 


$645.60 


Total for 
Senior High School 


Grand Total $3,994.65 











$20 BILLION 
for GAMBLING 


Talburt in Pittsburgh Press 


At the Foot of the Class 


supporting education as well as we 
should? Ten years ago we spent 15 
per cent of all Government expenditures 
for schools. At present we spend only 
about 7 per cent. Our current large 
expenditures for defense cause this 
shift. Actually we are spending three 
times as much per pupil as we did ten 
years ago. But it is still not enough 
to provide buildings or to pay salaries 
to attract needed teachers. And with 
6% million more children due to enter 
schools in the next five years, we are 
facing a serious crisis. 

The best financial measure of a 
healthy school system is its annual ex- 
penditure per pupil -in average daily 
attendance. For the U. S. as a whole 
this index is now (1951) $215 per 
year per pupil. But it varies tremend- 
ously from state (> state and from com- 
munity to community. Some wealthy 
suburban communities spend as much 
as $550 a year per pupil; while many 
rural communities in poorer sections 
cannot afford to spend more than $60 
to $75 per pupil. 

States vary from New York with 
$257 per pupil per year to Mississippi 
with $71. Does this mean that New 
York State supports education four 
times as well as Mississippi? By no 
means, The capacity of states and lo- 
calities to pay, that is, the amount of 
their taxable wealth or, assessed valu- 
ation of property is what counts. The 
poor states often spend a far higher 
proportion of their income on schools 
than the rich states. Eo 4 Ro 
s 2.59 per cent its in- 
= on schools, while Maryland 
spends only 1.04 per cent. 

Every state spends a smaller percent- 
age of its income for education today 
than it did ten years ago. 





Good Teachers Make Good Schools 


Your teacher's main goal is the improvement of YOU 


HAT makes a classroom a class- 

room? If you get to school ahead 

of time, before the bell, you can 
start figuring it out. Is it the room itself, 
with the rows of desks, the notices, pic- 
tures and posters on the walls? The 
textbooks on the table? The blackboards 
or the rolled-up maps? 

Now your classmates are coming in, 
with talk and jostling before they settle 
down at their desks. Now you have a 
room in a school with youngsters in it. 
Then the teacher walks in and it be- 
comes a. classroom. 

Your teacher is one of the more than 
1,000,000 Americans who have made 
our public school system the greatest in 
the world. The teacher is a highly 
trained professional. In your life, your 
teacher is not only a most important 
person in your school day, but is part 
of the team that is working with your 
parents and your community to make 
you the person you are and the citizen 
you should be. 

Teachers do a lot more than tell you 
the facts and answer the hows and 
whys. They help you to discover a great 
deal about yourself, encourage you to 
work to the best of your ability, and in- 
spire you to be trustworthy and honor- 
able. 

Doing all this for you and the hun- 
dreds of other pupils who come their 
way is the teacher's special job and a 
big job. 


How Teaching Has Changed 

In Colonial days teaching was a part- 
time job. There was the “old dame” 
who taught the ABC’s when she wasn’t 
cooking or weaving. 

When he wasn’t writing sermons and 
performing church duties, the minister 
taught Latin, catechism, spelling and 
small sums to the select lads in his 
flock. 

Later, came the schoolmaster, thread- 
bare and bookbound, whose birch 
switch instilled rote learning and en- 
forced proper behavior. 

When the men folk went off to war 
in 1861, more women took up teaching. 
They weren't especially prepared for it. 
But they worked hard, and what they 
lacked in knowledge of how to teach 
the three R’s, they made up by enforc- 
ing strict discipline in the class. 

Slowly but surely we have learned 


that the teacher must be educated be- 
fore he or she can educate. The teacher 
must be especially trained in the sub- 
jects he will teach. It is even more im- 
portant that he know young people. He 
must understand them and know how 
to make it easier for them to learn. 

The teacher's job is never quite done. 
On the schedule it may appear as a 
9 a.m. to 3 p.m. job. Add to that plan- 
ning lessons, preparing special material, 
correcting papers, club meetings, teach- 
ers’ committee meetings, conferences 
with parents, and P.-T. A. meetings. 

For all of this our teachers are paid 
an average of $3,000 per year, depend- 
ing on where they are teaching, how 
long, and how much training they have 
taken. Teacher salaries remain low com- 
pared to those in professions requiring 
as much or even less training. 

More men are entering the profes- 
sion. About a fifth of our teachers today 
are men. This is counting colleges and 
high schools, as well as junior high and 


grade schools. In recent years also there 
has been a growing public awareness of 
the importance of the profession, as 
well as an even more important need 
to attract many young men and women 
to meet the critical shortage of teachers. 
Teachers’ salaries have been going up 
almost everywhere. But no matter how 
you look at it, wealth cannot be an aim 
of the classroom teacher. Why, then, 
does teaching attract people of the finest 
character and ability? 

The answer is that teaching is a 
chosen profession, selected by those 
who love it. A teacher enters his profes- 
sion because he wants to teach, and 
will make many sacrifices to do so. Be- 
cause the teacher's main purpose is to 
help others, he has a feeling of accom- 
plishment and satisfaction which can be 
gained in very few other professions. 
What the teacher does to help you now 
will be “part of you” all through your 
life. The memory of a good teacher 
lives forever in the hearts of his pupils. 


Phote for Junior Scholastic by Ernest Pascurel; taken 
at Greenwich (Conn.) High Behool 


Then the teacher walks in and it becomes a classroom. 





nes tnend 
Phillips Exeter's debate room 
honors alumnus Daniel Webster. 


said the great lawyer addressing 

the nine black-robed justices, “and 
yet there are those who love it.” The 
lawyer was Daniel Webster. The place 
the U. S. Supreme Court. The case: 
Dartmouth College vs. the State of 
New Hampshire. Time, 1818, Touched 
by the eloquence, Chief Justice John 
Marshall's eyes “suffused with tears.” 

Daniel Webster won the case, up- 
setting New Hampshire’s effort to make 
Dartmouth a public university. In so 
doing he laid one of two foundation 
stones on which our American free- 
choice education. system stands, The 
other was laid a century later in the 
Oregon decision of 1925. 

Oregon, in 1920, passed a law re- 
quiring all children 12 to 18 years of 
age to attend public schools. Once again 
the Supreme Court was called upon to 
act. It upheld the right of each state 
to require boys and girls to go to 
school, and it gave the state the 
authority to supervise and establish 
standards for all schools, whether 
public or private. But this famous legal 
case extended to the private elementary 
and high schools the same protection 
that Daniel Webster had won for 
private colleges. Yes, there is freedom 
in our country for groups of parents, or 
churches, or private businesses to or- 
ganize and conduct schools so long as 
they meet the standards established by 
each state. There is freedom of choice, 
too, to go to either a public or private 
school, 

Under American freedom, private 
and parochial schools have been organ- 
ized and developed to meet the wishes 
and desires of various groups, and they 


| is, as I have said, a small college,” 


Private 
an 
Parochial 


grow and serve side by side with the 
public schools. 


Very Big Enterprise 


At first all schools in the United 
States were private and sectarian. After 
the early English-model “Latin schools” 
came a host of private American-model 
“academies.” In higher education pri- 
vately-controlled colleges and univer- 
sities (1,158) still outnumber public 
(630). In recent years we see an up- 
surge of schools conducted by religious 
faiths. They numbér about 13,000. Of 
this number more than 10,000 are 
Roman Catholic, about 2,500 are Prot- 
estant, and 125 are Jewish. In addition, 
there are hundreds of private com- 
mercial schools, country-day schools 
and others, which are not sectarian. 

It is estimated that privately-financed 
schools will enroll in 1952 about 3,000,- 
000 elementary and_ kindergarten 
pupils, 658,000 high school students, 
and nearly 1,500,000 in commercial 
and higher education. One of every ten 
in lower schools and about one in every 
two in higher education receive educa- 
tion in non-public institutions. 

Private education is a $2,500,000,000 
annual enterprise operating in a “plant” 
valued at $2,500,000,000. 

Parents and students turn to non- 
public schools for three major types of 
educational service: (1) preparation 
for college; (2) specialized instruction; 
(3) combined general and religious 
education. 

Sturdy survivals of the decline of 
academies are today’s “independent 
schools.” Many of them are in New 
England. They offer programs strong in 
language and classics. Most of them are 


—— William H. Sadlier, Ine 
Parochial and public school pupils 
exchange visits to classrooms. 


residence schools. They offer round- 
the-clock individual attention, « small 
classes, and, in the main, high scholastic 
standards. 

Some public schools do not provide 
the specialized training many people 
require. Schools to satisfy our desires 
range from Arthur Murray (dancing) 
to Casey Jones (flying); from Berlitz 
(languages) to Fred Archer (photog- 
raphy). We have private schools for 
the deaf, blind, crippled, spastics, low 
IQ's, speech defects, reading defects, 
and plain problem cases. The South is 
noted for its military schools. 

Most numerous among non-public 
schools are those under religious aus- 
pices. Schools organized by the Roman 
Catholic Church serve most parishes. 
Lutherans, the Society of Friends, and 
Seventh Day Adventists also vigorously 
foster parochial education. The Catholic 
viewpoint is well stated by Monsignor 
Philip J. Furlong, New York Diocese 
education secretary: “Man lives, accord- 
ing to Catholic teaching, to know, love, 
and serve God. Education, which is a 
part of living, must therefore be 
directed” toward man’s primary end.” 

What Don Sharkey writes in These 
Young Lives (a review of Catholic 
education in the United States) can 
be said for other denominational and 
independent schools as well: 

“There is close cooperation between 
the public and Catholic high schools 
in most parts of the country. ... 
Catholic school administrators are also 
happy to help the public schools, The 
two systems are working together in 
the cause of education. By helping 
each other, they help the entire 
community.” 





What Students Say 


(Continued from page 3) 
Preparation for Life 


It would be impossible for any one 
school to fully prepare a student for 
life in this complex world of ours. 
However, I am sure that every effort is 
being made to do this. Just the experi- 
ence of living and working together 
with so many different kinds of people 
and personalities will help us. In school 
we are protected from problems and 
realities that face the adults, but we 
have problems of our own that seem 
mightly important to us and if we can 
learn to overcome these small ones, I 
think that it will help us tremendously 
to be able to face the bigger problems 
of our big world. 

Lois Dugmore, 
Clifford J. Scott H. S., East Orange, N. J. 


Wasted Time? 


I believe that schools waste too much 
time giving students subjects that they 
have no aptitude for such as art and 
music, 

Morton Halpvrin, . 
Seth Low Junior H. $., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


U. S. Citizens Lucky 


A good education is a great boost to 
happy living in a modern world. Citi- 
zens of the United States are very 
lucky, indeed, to have sych a fine 
educational system. 


Judy Spector, 
Seth Low Junior H. $., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Get All They Need 


The students of Community High 
get all they need to face life in this 
modern world. To prove my point of 
view here are some samples of what 
they get to supply their needs, 

For example, they have their own 
elections, in this way they learn to be 
good voters. They have sports as means 
of recreation. They have clubs as a 
passport to hobbies. They have parties 
and dances to get better acquainted 
with their classmen and upper classmen. 
They have laws to obey which will 
teach them to be better citizens and not 
criminals, They also have opportunities 
to mix with people who have had more 
experience in the modern world. ~ 

Noella Bouchard, 
Community H. $., Fort Kent, Maine 
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Better Education: More Earning Power, Greater Prosperity 
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YEARS OF COLLEGE OR MORE 





What does education do for indi- 
viduals and for communities? In 1945 
the U. S. Chamber of Commerce pub- 
lished results of a study answering these 
two questions. This chart shows the re- 
lation between education and earnings 
based on data from 40,000 men in large 
cities. Note that while 48 per cent of 
those who completed college earn $5,000 
or more (1940 figures) only 13 per cent 
of those who finished no more than eight 
grades are in the $5,000 bracket. Edu- 
cation—an Investment in People also re- 





YEARS OF HIGH SCHOOL 


ports that where one finds good schools 
one also finds greater prosperity: high 
level retail sales, magazine circulation, 
and telephone ownership. “In line with 
the close relationship that exists be- 
tween educational level and income 
level,” the report declares, “it has been 
found that metropolitan communities in 
which the adult educational level is 
high, have in most cases a correspond- 
ingly higher purchasing power as meas- 
ured by per capita retail sales.” Better 
education is a good investment. 





The television curriculum will keep 
the student abreast of developments in 
the progressive world. 


Richard Webster, 
Cass Tech. H. §., Detroit, Mich. 


One subject I would like to see intro- 
duced in the modern school is compul- 
sory typing. 

Fay Menzies, 
Greenwich (Conn.) H. 5. 


... Religion, child care, and public 
speaking should be added. 


Barbora Shirak, 
James Ford Rhodes H. $., Cleveland, Ohio 


Smaller rural schools don’t have the 
facilities. I don’t think I can say yes or 
no until all the schools in the country 
are on the same educational level. 


Ellis Butler, 
John Marshall H. $. Richmend, Va. 





PRICE SCHEDULE OF 
“OUR AMERICAN SCHOOLS” ISSUE 


All subscribers to any of the four 
Scholastic Magazines issued weekly 
receive “Our American Schools” as 
part of their regular subscriptions, 
and at no extra cost. Additional 
copies* of “Our American Schools” 
may be purchased at the following 
prices: 


less than 10 copies—25¢ per copy 
10 through 99 copies —20¢ per copy 
100 through 999 copies — 15¢ per copy 
1000 or more copies—10¢ per copy 

Remittance should gccompany or- 
ders, except that official schoo! board 
orders will be honored and invoice 
sent. Send orders to: 

SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES, 351 
Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 


*The 32-page edition will be sent 
on all orders for extra copies. This 
is the larger of the two editions. 
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